

















THE ANCESTRAL HOME OF THE WASHINGTONS. 
By WILLIAM CLARKE. 
With Illustrations by ERNEST G. BEACH. 


Minimal: VY English readers have ever heard of, fewer have ever visited, the 
pe ES little village of Sulgrave in Northamptonshire. Many American 

readers have heard of it, and a few adventurous American patriots 
have actually made their way thither; for there, lived in former times 
the ancestors of George Washington, first President of the United 
States. Washington himself knew but little of his family history. 
After he became President, the English Garter King-at-arms worked 
out for him an English genealogy in which everything seemed to fit 
all right. Washington thanked the English official, sent him the Virginian genealogy 
of his own branch, said that, being a busy man, he had paid but little attention to 
the subject, and added that he had heard that his ancestors had come from the north 
of England. 

Baker, the historian of Northamptonshire, took up Sir Isaac Heard’s genealogy, 
derived Washington from the owners of the manor of Sulgrave in Northamptonshire, 
and then carried the family back to a Norman knight, Sir William de Hertburn, 
who lived seven centuries ago. This knight owned the little village of Washington 
in Durham, four miles from Chester-le-Street and five from Gateshead. At this point 
let Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, one of the Massachusetts Members of Congress and the 
latest biographer of Washington, take up the thread of the family story :-— 








“Tn the north of England, in the region conquered first by Saxons and then by Danes, lies the 
little village of Washington. It came into the possession of Sir William de Hertburn, and belonged 
to him at the time of the Bolden Book in 1183. Soon after he or his descendants took the name 
of De Wessyngton, and there they remained for two centuries, knights of the palatinate, holding 
their lands by a military tenure, fighting in all the wars, and taking part in tournaments with 
becoming splendour. By the beginning of the fifteenth century the line of feudal knights of the 
palatinate was extinct, and the manor passed from the family by the marriage of Dionisia de 
Wessyngton. But the main stock had in the meantime thrown out many offshoots, which had 
taken firm root in other parts of England. We hear of several who came in various ways to 
eminence. There was the learned and vigorous prior of Durham, John de Wessyngton, probably 
one of the original family, and the name appears in various places after his time in records and on 
monuments, indicating a flourishing and increasing race. Lawrence Washington, in the sixteenth 
century, was the mayor of Northampton, and received from King Henry VIII. the manor of 
Sulgrave in 1538. In the next century we find traces of Robert Washington of the Adwick family, 
a rich merchant of Leeds, and of his son Joseph Washington, a learned lawyer and author of Gray’s 
/nn. About the same time we hear of Richard Washington and Philip Washington holding high 
places at University College, Oxford. The Sulgrave branch was, however, the most numerous 
and prosperous. From the mayor of Northampton were descended Sir William Washington, 
who married the half-sister of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ; Sir Henry Washington, who 
made a desperate defence of Worcester against the forces of the Parliament in 1646; Lieutenant- 
Colonel James Washington, who fell at the siege of Pontefract, fighting for King Charles ; another 
James, of a later time, who was implicated in Monmouth’s rebellion, fled to Holland and became 
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the progenitor of a flourishing and successful family, which has spread to Germany and there been 
ennobled ; Sir Lawrence Washington, of Garsdon, whose granddaughter married Robert Shirley, 
Baron Ferrers, and others of less note, but all men of property and standing. They seem to have 
been a successful, thrifty race, owning lands and estates, wise magistrates and good soldiers, 
marrying well, and increasing their wealth and strength from generation to generation. They were 
of Norman stock, knights and gentlemen in the full sense of the word before the French Revolution, 
and we can detect in them here and there a marked strain of the old Norse blood, carrying with it 
across the centuries the wild Berserker spirit which made the adventurous Northmen for centuries 
the terror of Europe.”! 


The descent of Washington from the Sulgrave stock was supposed to be conclu- 
sively established until Colonel Chester, broke a link in the chain which Sir Isaac 
Heard had forged, and proved that the Virginian settlers, John and Lawrence Wash- 
ington, were not the sons of Lawrence of Sulgrave, as Sir Isaac Heard had made 























FARMHOUSE IN SULGRAVE, DATED 1632. 


them out to be. It was Colonel Chester’s belief that the true Virginian line had come 
through a younger branch of the Sulgrave family. Mr. Lodge’s conclusion is that 
there can be ‘‘little doubt that the two emigrants came of the Sulgrave stock, 
although the exact connection has not been established.” We may therefore take 
this little Northamptonshire village as having bred and reared the ancestors of the 
father and founder of the American Republic. 

Sulgrave is so small and insignificant a place that I did not at first know how to 
get there. Like most English villages it has decreased in size, for while the census of 
1821 gave it 578 inhabitants, that of 1881 credits it with but 459. Its nearest towns 
and railway stations are Brackley in Northamptonshire and Banbury in Oxfordshire. 
The former is a charming little town, mainly consisting of one very long and very wide 
street, bordered with trees along part of its course, with the picturesque gray stone 
houses common in Northamptonshire, ‘‘ high-walled gardens green and old,” and the 
beautiful manor-house of Lord Ellesmere. From Brackley to Sulgrave is a walk of 
some seven miles by road; but pleasant walks over the lovely green meadows in which 
this region abounds will considerably shorten the distance. From Banbury you have 
a choice of two equally pleasant roads, bordered with grass, and the thick hedges of 

1 George Washington, by Henry Cabot Lodge, vol. i., pp. 33, 34- 
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which are in summer covered with a profusion of wild roses. One road passes through 
the picturesque village of Middleton-Cheney, the other through the equally picturesque 
village of Chacombe. 

The historic associations of this region are interesting. Chipping Warden was 
frequented by the Romans, and was an important market-town and place of resort 
prior to the Norman conquest. Towcester, still a market-town, had probably been 
burnt by the Danes before 921, A.D., for in that year royal orders for rebuilding it 
were issued. Danesmore is a historic field. The manor of Warden was held by the 
North family, of which Frederick Lord North, Prime Minister during the American 
War was a member. So that while Warden furnished the statesman who, as the 
instrument of George III., was doomed to humiliation and defeat in the struggle 
between England and the American Colonies, little Sulgrave a few miles off gave birth 
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to the ancestors of the great warrior and statesman who overthrew George III.’s 
dominion in America. This region also witnessed the first shock of battle in the Civil 
War of the seventeenth century. On the 21st October, 1642, King Charles I., having 
previously mustered his forces at Shrewsbury, and resolved to give battle to the 
Parliamentary army, reached Southam in Warwickshire, now a station on the railway 
between Rugby and Leamington. On Sunday the 23rd October the battle of Edgehill 
took place, and on the 24th the King slept at Aynho, now a station on the Great 
Western Railway between Banbury and Oxford. All these places are within a 
comparatively short distance of Sulgrave. 

When I first entered Sulgrave my mind naturally reverted to a visit I had paid 
several years before to Washington’s own home at Mount Vernon in Virginia. 
Although a December day it was warm and bright, the sky being of that deep, pure blue 
which one sees in and around Washington, and the woods still retaining something of 
that barbaric splendour which marks the foliage of the American autumn. I recalled 
the walk down the long avenue to the steamboat wharf ; the little negro boy who sold 
papers on the steamer and who told me that he had never known a father or mother ; 
the glorious river flashing in the sunlight, and the white dome of the Capitol gradually 
sinking down beneath its blue waves ; the thickly-wooded banks ; the red mud through 
which we tramped at the landing-place ; the walk to the Washington tomb where all 
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the company uncovered to the memory of the dead hero; the ramble through the old 
Virginian house, with its old- fashioned furniture and the key of the Bastille hanging 
up in the hall ; the pleasant slopes along which W ashington and Lafayette walked, 
and from which we had glorious views of the Potomac flowing below. It wasa goodly 
picture and one which lives in my memory. It all came vividly before me as I passed 
into little Sulgrave, stranded, as it were, on a shoal of the past, nestling there among 
its green fields. 

The little village practically consists of two streets, one at right angles to the other. 
Most of the houses are built of the gray stone usual in the district, rough but 
exceedingly pleasant in appearance when mellowed by age. Most of them too have 
long, steep, thatched roofs, so that the whole place has a quiet, gray, sleepy aspect. 
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VIEW FROM THE MANOR-HOUSE. 


You can walk from end to end in five minutes, and every inhabitant will take a good 
look at you as you go by, for a visit from the great outside world is something of an 
event in this little medieval nook. If you enter from Banbury the first house in the 
village you pass is on the left—a lovely old place of stone, with a gray stone porch 
bearing on its front a sundial and the date 1636 legibly engraved. It has a steep 
thatched roof, and roses twine themselves affectionately round the porch and latticed 
windows. There it has stood for two and a half centuries, almost as oid as the earliest 
European settlements in America. A few yards further, on the right, is a roughly tri- 
angular village green, bounded on one side by the rough stone wall of the churchyard. 
One enters the churchyard by a stone causeway between two thick hedges and pauses 
to survey the parish church of Sulgrave standing within its grass-grown enclosure 
and dedicated to St. James. It consists of a low square tower with small corner 
turrets, nave, south aisle, north and south porches and chancel, and is built of the 
gray stone of the district. At the base of the tower is a door with triangular porch. 
On the south porch, with its low-tiled roof, I read the date 1564. The nave is some 
forty-seven feet long, and nineteen feet wide, while the chancel is twenty-four feet 
long by fourteen feet wide; so that the entire length of the church is but a little 
over seventy feet. The chancel is entered under an open pointed arch. Most of 
the windows are despoiled of their tracery. The church is not striking, but is a 
pleasant humble little medieval shrine around which the small village is for the 
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most part grouped. The only Washington relics to be found in the church, the 
register of which dates from 1668, may be seen in the nave. Here on a gray 
slab the Washington arms and a brass figure have been engraved, and one reads 
the following inscription: ‘*‘ Here lyeth buried ye bodies of Lawrence Washington, 
gent and Amee his wyf by whome he had issue iiii. sons and vii. daughters: wh. 
lawrence died the . . day of [Feb.] 1583, and Amee deceased the vith day of October, 
Ano. Dni. 1564.” The head of the figure has gone: it is said to have been ‘‘conveyed”’ 
by an American visitor. This was the Lawrence Washington to whom was granted 
the manor of Sulgrave in 1538. 


Tyete net buried 1 bodns of Lauren Wallhnetd Seth dure Ine 
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On the walls are also the arms and crest of the Hodges family. Moses Hodges, D.D., 
was ‘‘ an ornament to the Church of England,” noted alike for ‘‘his orthodox preaching 
and pious example.” John Hodges gave £4 per annum to be distributed in bread and 
eighteenpence per day ‘‘ every Lord’s day, to twelve poor families,” ‘‘ but such only as 
attended Divine service.” While I was in the church on a Saturday morning sure 
enough the baker came in and deposited several loaves on a bench just inside the porch, 
to be distributed no doubt on the following day, to whatsoever of orthodox poverty the 
walls of Sulgrave parish may inclose. This John Hodges also built and endowed a 
charity school for ten children with £4 per annum. If we walk out of the church and 
down the stone-paved path into the street we shall see the school on the other side. It 
is a small stone building about eighteen feet long, by twelve feet wide, and is now in a 
deserted and ruinous state. You can crane your neck in at the aperture and see the 
master’s desk at the wall, a scholars’ desk running along one side, and the rows of pegs, 
while lying about in the dust of the floor are the royal arms and the tablets containing 
the creed. Whether the royal arms were thrust away into this little ruined school 
house when Cornwallis yielded up his sword to Washington at Yorktown, I cannot 
say, nor could I learn why they lie here in dust and dishonour. But there they are. 
The excellent Mr. Hodges evidently was not so careful about ventilation as our educa- 
tional authorities of to-day, for the little schoolroom is only about eight feet high, and 
must have been almost literally packed when the master and all the boys were there. 
Ruinous steps lead from the outside to a sort of loft above the school. Possibly some may 
have been taught up there or 
it may have been a place of 
punishment for the naughty ne 
boys. A quaint object this RUMI 
old rough gray-stone deserted i \ 
schoolhouse. War 

You must walk to the other 
end of the village to see the US LL 
Washington manor - house 
which stands at its extreme 
eastern verge. You pass to 
the right the little Sulgrave OLD CHEST IN SULGRAVE CHURCH. ogeT mY 
post-office. On the left a 
pleasant house belonging to a country doctor reveals itself, beyond on the same side 
are a number of cottages, and two little inns—the Star; and the Compasses—the 
latter kept by one bearing the name of Franklin so well known in America. The 
old manor-house is on the right, standing in its grounds. Opposite it are steep- 
roofed thatched cottages with pretty little gardens in front, in one of which lives the 
good woman who brings the keys to open the manor-house for you. As we stand 
at the gate let us recount the history of this estate which came to be held by the family 
of so famous a man. 

At the Domesday survey Sulgrave contained four hides of land ; ten carucates of 
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arable land, three in demesne, five belonging to twenty villeins, and two waste. There 
were eight acres of meadow. One Ghilo, progenitor of the Pinkeney family, held the 
barony of which Sulgrave was a member. In the time of Edward I. the Pinkeney 
estate was divided by subinfeudation into St. Andrew’s Priory and Edlington manor. 
Robert de Pinkeney granted to the Church and monks of St. Andrew all the land held 











THE MANOR-HOUSE, SULGRAVE, SHOWING PORCH, 


from him in Sulgrave. Later on William de Culworth (Culworth is the name of a 
neighbouring village) gave to the prior and convent in free alms a moiety of all tithes 
of hay of his Sulgrave demesne and all the tithe of hay of his tenants there. In 1330 
the prior of St. Andrew, Northampton, and Stephen de Trafford were certified to be 
lords of Sulgrave by the service of twenty shillings yearly paid to the castle-guard of 
Windsor. In the reign of Henry VIII. came the dissolution of the monasteries, and 
the manor of Sulgrave which was part of the dissolved priory of St. Andrew, with all 
lands in Sulgrave and Woodford and other lands in Sulgrave formerly belonging to 
the dissolved priories of Canons 
Ashty and Catesby, were 
granted to Lawrence Washing- 
ton of Northampton, gentleman, 
the ancestor of General Wash- 
ington. Now you have arough 
sketch of the history of this old 
' manorial estate ; which, I may 
| add, is now in the hands of a 
{| non-resident proprietor, com- 
prises some 213 acres, and 
can be let to any one who 
Z Le cares to take it and can afford 
CHIMNEY-PIECE IN DINING-ROOM, SULGRAVE MANOR, to spend (and lose) money over 
it, for £200 per annum. 

We pass through the gate into a small field or paddock of an irregular quadrangular 
form, surrounded by hedges on the two sides by which the roads pass, and bounded by 
the house and farm buildings on the other side. Two fine elms stand on the greensward, 
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and a path through the grass leads to the hose. Strangers are first taken into the 
kitchen, a room with stone floor, dark nooks and corners, and thick walls. It hasa 
modern fire-place and other fixtures and looks rather commonplace. Thence up steps 
into a corridor which is new, and has been made by dividing a large room and putting 
up a partition. And here let me say that the whole house has been greatly altered 
and not a little mutilated since it was last in the possession of any member of the 
Washington family, and that 
many changes, disagreeable 
from the artist’s or antiquary’s 
point of view, have been made 
during the last few years. The 
new and ugly grates which you 
see in the rooms into which 
this corridor opens afford an 
unpleasant contrast to the old 
beams, closets, and panelling 
dating from a former time. 
However, one looks with plea- 
sure on the old window-panes 
and the deep window-embra- 
sures and feels thankful for 
what little is left. 

Descending the slippery 
steps at the other end of the 
narrow corridor, and then 
ascending three or four 
opposite, you find yourself in what was a bedroom and is now used as a drawing- 
room. It is about twenty feet high and contains fine old oak beams. A staircase 
leads to two rooms, one large and one small, now used as bed and dressing-rooms. 
The dining-room below is the most interesting as well as the best preserved in the 
house. It was formerly shut off by a 
partition from a dairy, but the two are 
now thrown into one, and make a large 
apartment some thirty feet long. That 
part of it which was the dairy is floored 
with stone, the rest with boards. A large 
fire-place with an old oak mantel some five 
feet six inches high is at the end of the room, 
flanked by curious old-fashioned cupboard 
shelves on the one side and a large closet 
on the other. The oak beams in the lofty 
ceiling are old and uninjured. A large 
latticed window with a deep window-settle 
face you as you enter and are at right angles 
with the fire-place. You pass out of this 
room into an entrance-hall with a worn 
stone floor, on the left-hand side of which is 
a room used now as a morning-room, rather 
small and with painted panelled walls. 

If one calls the front of the house that 
part which faces the quadrangular green 
and the main village street of Sulgrave, 
then the main entrance is at the back, 
though any pathway thither has long been 

: obliterated and is overgrown with grass. 
DOOR TO BEDROOM, SULGRAVE MANOR. This consists of a lofty porch with a massive 
oaken door, opening into a spacious entry 
with stone floor. The mutilated Washington arms in stone are seen over the front 
entrance, and on the inside walls on either side are carved two strange beasts which 
only those learned in heraldry could identify. There was evidently at one time an 
inner door which opened from the porch into the hall, but it has long since disappeared. 
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From this hall you go down two steps on the right into the dairy, and can so make 
the round of the old house the other way. 

Pass out of the old porch into the small, stone-paved court and to your right is a 
curious old edifice, approached on one side by twelve broken grass-grown steps. This 
used to be the brew-house, but now seems to be mainly a home for chickens. Ina 
line with this brew-house is first a large barn with a long, steep thatched roof and 
eight slender apertures in front, and further on a smaller barn. Parallel with the 
brew-house is an old stone out-building with a new staring roof of corrugated iron or 
zinc. The large porch of the house leads into a kind of paddock divided by a low 
stone wall from a large grass meadow which stretches away to the village, the two 
streets of which are parallel with two sides of this meadow; the gray church tower 
peeping out from behind a large tree which grows in the centre of the field. 

The house itself consists of two wings at right angles to one another. In the adjacent 
yards and courts nettles, docks and thistles are the only things that flourish. It is a place 
that has lost its ancient dignity, and is now frowsy and neglected. The traditions 
of the ancient monks who once held the lands of Sulgrave and the stalwart, knightly, 





STONE CARVED ANIMALS IN THE PORCH, 


loyal race of gentlemen who succeeded them have alike vanished, leaving the present 
reality of a neglected, degenerated, unused farm-house which no one lives in or cares for. 

Look at it once more from the main street and carry away the picture in your eye. 
The irregular green in front with its two elms, the house on the left, gray and silent, 
the ivy climbing about the windows of the inner wall, the old fir-tree gaunt and black 
at the end, various creeping plants twining themselves by the wall. Three attic 
windows in the roof, three others on the first floor, the corner one of which at the 
angle of the other wing you can scarcely see ; the door and two windows on the 
ground floor. The little fence with its gate connecting the house with the old brew- 
house, two empty windows of which look on the green. Then another fence connects 
the brew-house with the barn, then another fence and the smaller barn with several 
haystacks close by. A brood of chickens run about, and a curious gray-coloured pig 
is roaming at its ease and picking up unconsidered trifles from the grass. Walk 
round by the road to the back, and look at the other wing with the entrance-porch 
and the wide, low window of the dining-room with the bedroom window above it. 
Part of the rough stone wall which guards the estate on this side has been broken 
down, and clumps of thorn-bushes form an extemporised fence. The appearance on 
this side is much more desolate than on the side of the little main street. 

From Northamptonshire Washington derived not only his ancestry, but his 
love of sport and out-door exercise and healthy tastes. ‘‘ He hunted almost every 
day in the season,” says Mr. Lodge, ‘‘ usually with success, but always with per- 
sistence,” and ‘‘his diaries abound with allusions to the sport.” His hospitality 
resembled that which no doubt his English ancestors long exercised. ‘‘ He liked 
life and gaiety and conversation, he liked music and dancing, or a game of cards 
when the weather was bad, and he enjoyed heartily the presence of young people and 
of his own friends.” His house, which was generally full of guests, showed that 
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instinct for what is appropriate and that combination of good taste with a large 
generosity which has generally marked the best English country families. There was 
‘‘the same fondness for simplicity, and yet a constant insistence that everything 
should be the best of its kind.” His ‘‘ well-balanced mind and temper,” his ‘‘un- 
common muscular strength,” and dignity of appearance (as one sees from Gilbert 
Stuart’s famous portrait), his perfect self-control, his eminent sanity of character—all 
these qualities came to him from his ancestors—those generations of stalwart, high- 
bred Englishmen who once lived in this little village. 

Sulgrave therefore is a link between England and America; and as one looks on 
it as it lies there amid its green and sunny meadows i in the very heart of England, one 
feels more vividly the continuity of history and the intimate connection of the busy 
world of the west with the old feudal life now gone by for ever. 


NOTE ON THE FRONTISPIECE. 


The portrait of George Washington here reproduced is a full-length by Gilbert 
Stuart, painted in 1796 for the first Marquis of Lansdowne, better known as Lord 
Shelburne. It is, in Stuart’s own words, ‘‘ the only original painting I ever made of 
Washington except one I own myself ;” the latter, a half-length, of which only the 
head is finished, is now in the gallery of 
the Boston Atheneum. Lord Lansdowne 
sent Stuart a commission in 1795-1796, 
desiring, it is believed, a portrait of the 
great American as a memento of the Treaty 
of Peace between Great Britain and the 
United States in which Lord Shelburne had 
so large a share. Washington had sat to 
Stuart before, but the picture was not a 
good one, and Stuart had rubbed it out. 
This time it needed the intercession of 
Mrs. William Bingham, a beauty of the day, 
to induce Washington to sit again; Mr. 
and Mrs. Bingham ultimately presenting the 
portrait to Lord Lansdowne. At his death 
it was sold to Samuel Williams, upon 
whose bankruptcy his creditors disposed of 
it by lottery. The late Mr. Delaware 
Lewis, M.P. for Devonport, won it, and in 
1876 lent it to the Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia, whence it came back to Eng- 
land, and, on Mr. Lewis’s death four years 
ago, became the property of Lord Rose- 
bery. It now hangs in the dining-room of 
his house in Berkeley Square, and has been 
photographed by his permission. Lord 
Rosebery acquired with the picture a letter 
signed by Stuart embodying the certificate 
above quoted. The artist’s testimony in 
this decisive form is of the highest import- 
ance, because there are in America hundreds 
of ‘* Stuart Washingtons,” all of which, 
the Athenzeum portrait alone excepted, are now known to be copies. Stuart, whose 
likeness of Washington has long been accepted in America as classical, is here to be 
seen at his best ; this is his masterpiece, full of quality and character. Constable 
said of the portrait : ‘‘ There is the man!” and his friends who knew Washington, 
answered, ‘‘ The man himself.” ‘It is,” says an American writer, ‘‘on the w hole, 
the most interesting picture in the world to an American, and to look on it he must 
come to England.” 
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THE WISDOM TOOTH. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY anp HENRY HERMAN. 








HAVE told you this story so often, my dear boys, that I am afraid 
by this time it must be growing a little stale to you. But since 
you want it actually written, and are good enough to flatter a 
possible authorial egotism of mine by the suggestion that it is 
good enough for private circulation, I am quite willing to let you 
have your way. It is unlike some narratives which have perhaps 
a greater air of veracity, in the fact that it is literally true. 
Thirty years ago, when I was eight and twenty, I had two of the 
dearest friends man ever owned. One of them was the famous 
Professor Leith Harley, who at that time was rapidly approaching the seventies, and 
the other was Charles Gilchrist, a young man of my own age. I was blessed also 
with a sweetheart, of whom I need say just at present but little, seeing that all your 
lives long you have loved her as good lads know how to love an excellent mother. 
The Professor was a noble old fellow, and had done me more kindnesses than I have 
time to recount. He took a fancy to me in my boyhood for my father’s sake, and 
when I was left alone in the world he played a father’s part to me. I never saw any¢ 
thing more like sunshine in a human creature’s face than the smile which used to 
light up his kindly old countenance at any chance meeting he and I might make. He 
was a venerable, modest old man, with the heart of a child and an intellect which 
found itself at home in every field of research then open to inquiry. He was a 
man of enormous frame, and that regal old white head of his topped the average 























. crowd of men by some eight or nine inches, so that his personal aspect corresponded 


with the place he held in the world’s esteem. 

My friend Gilchrist was an old fellow-student of mine at Edinburgh. His people 
were extremely wealthy—shipbuilders on the Clyde. They had a great place at North 
Berwick, and I was sometimes invited there. Charley was no great student, but 
being plucked for his degree took to medicine as a pastime, and contrived to scratch 
through for the Edinburgh M.D. 

Harley at this time was Professor of Chemistry at Queen’s, and I was his assistant. 
I owed the place entirely to his kindness, and I worked my hardest to justify his choice 
and recommendation. I set myself especially to win a reputation in scientific literature, 
and I remember to this day and shall always remember the pride with which I first 
saw myself in print, on ‘‘ Gold as an Alterative.” I followed this up by an essay for 
the same publication on ‘‘ Phosphate Manures and their Action on the Soil,” and this 
brings me to my story, which begins with the writing of a third essay on a much more 
intricate and difficult theme, which I called ‘‘ Chemical Changes in the Living Human 
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Tissue.” I myself, in the vanity of youth, had suggested this subject to my editor, 
and even when I had fairly discovered on what vexed currents I had embarked I was 
too proud to put back to port again. The editor badgered me a good deal for that 
particular article, and I put him off with all manner of excuses, exaggerating the 
pressure of my actual affairs, and working like a galley-slave at the theme I had 
attacked so rashly. 

On the very day on which I began that wretched article poor Gilchrist came to my 
rooms in Gower Street with a terrible face, and told me a most lamentable story. 
The great firm of Gilchrist, Samson and Company had burst like a bubble, and seemed 
to have left no more behind it than the mere ordinary bubble leaves in bursting. I 
need hardly say that I was sorry for him, but the poor boy had been drinking, and 
what with that and the shock of the intelligence he had just received he was like a 
madman. I got him to take a sedative, and to lie down upon my bed, and in a while 
he went to sleep there. When I had once seen him soundly off I went back to my 
study and made some dismal effort to get to work again. It was quite useless, and 
had too a look of heartlessness and brutality, as if one could not give an hour of 
sympathy to the misfortune of a friend, but must instantly jump into the scientific mill 
again, to grind for one’s own advantage. I was sitting brooding sadly enough over 
Gilchrist’s melancholy story when, without the slightest preliminary or warning, a 
twinge of pain shot through me as if from head to foot. I might have been taken in a 
pair of red-hot pincers, and shaken, and have felt no worse, but the shock lasted 
a mere fraction of a second, and left no trace behind it. I had never experienced any- 
thing in the slightest degree resembling it, and I sat up in an indignant astonishment 
at the liberty which some undetermined portion of my anatomy had taken with me. 
The same shock struck me twice or thrice within the hour, and I grew to be able to 
localize it in my mind. It lay in the nerve of a wisdom tooth, which had caused me a 
good deal of trouble in growing some seven or eight years before. We had grown to 
be on perfect terms of intimacy with each other. The tooth had seemed to be as 
contented with me as I with it, and I had as little expected it to treat me after this 
fashion as I might have expected any other constant companion to make an unprovoked 
attack upon me. An hour went by with no renewal of hostilities. Then came a 
hideous, grinding, indescribable twinge, long-drawn this time, and with variations in 
it, as if some creature were getting a tune out of a diabolic instrument of feeling 
instead of sound. The great philosopher of Chelsea, when he described the miseries 
inflicted on him by a crowing fowl in the waste middle hollow of the night, was 
especially bitter about the sufferings of the intervals of waiting. The horrible twinge 
I felt was bad enough in all conscience, but the momentary expectation of it was even 
worse. Even without poor Charley’s story work would have been an impossibility 
that morning. 

I was prowling up and down in waiting for the next application of the torture when 
the Professor was shown up into my room. I dare say the pleasure of seeing him, and 
the excitement I felt in recounting to him the misfortune of my friend had something 
to do with driving the pain away. At all events it came back no more for a day 
or two. 

** My dear Fraser,” said the Professor, when he had heard my story through, ‘‘ we 
must do what we can for the lad, and if the crash is as complete as he seems to fancy 
we must find him something. He has his degree as Doctor of Medicine, and what little 
influence I possess is heartily at his service. But now I want to ask a personal service 
from you, if you can find the time to render it.” 

I told him honestly that I should be rejoiced to be of use to him in any way, and he, 
opening a despatch-box he carried, showed me a considerable heap of papers. He 
fluttered them over, and I saw that they were written on all sorts of scraps of paper, 
and in inks of different colours. 

‘‘ These,” he said, ‘‘are a mass of scattered notes which I have made within the 
last twenty years. I dare say some of them are of no value, but there are others which 
I should not like to lose. I find my eyesight going, do you know, James, and poring 
over these last night I grew almost blind for a minute or two. I want you to lend me 
your younger eyes. Take your own time about it—nothing presses—and if you find 
anything really valuable, set it apart for me. There will be many first hints here that 
have since been amplified by myself, or hit upon by others ; and all the stuff that is out 
of date you may as well burn. I rather fancy that there is, somewhere in this heap, an 
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unfinished essay to which I once gave a considerable amount of study and attention. 
Will you look over it all in some leisure hour? Any time will serve.” 

I do not pretend to convey to you the grace and charm with which the old gentle- 
man asked this little service at my hands. It is a pretty fiction that the truly great 
are the truly modest, but there was an almost feminine softness about the old Professor, 
which, in contrast with his reputation and his noble look, was always quite indescrib- 
ably pleasing and touching to me. The least grain of pretence would of course have 
spoiled it all, but it was simply as honest as sunlight. He had done me countless 
favours, and really found himself a trifle intrusive when he asked for this mere nothing 
in return. 

I told him that I should feel the greatest pleasure in the work. He thanked me, 
we shook hands, and I saw him down stairs to his carriage, which waited at the door. 
When I went back to the room I turned over his memoranda, and found, as he had 
said, that they included notes on a good many subjects with which he and others had 
long since made the scientific world familiar, but mixed with these there were many 
novel and striking suggestions for future work and investigation. I knew of course 
that he would not have left these papers in the hands of one in whom he did not 
repose the profoundest confidence, and I was more than a little pleased to think 
that he thought me worthy of the trust. An unscrupulous man, knowing no more than 
I did, might have built a high reputation for himself by the use of these scattered notes. 

I locked the papers in a drawer of my desk, and put by their consideration toa 
more convenient hour, and then hearing a stir in the adjoining room, I wentdén and 
found poor Charley in the act of waking. He was a handsome fellow, with a rather 
indeterminate mouth. I should be very sorry to speak ill of him, but there was some- 
thing not quite manly in the way in which he accepted his misfortune. It was only 
natural that he should be greatly shocked by it, but he broke down altogether. The weak 
lips quivered, and he shed tears whilst he wondered what would become of him. 

‘* I’m fit for nothing,” he said, mopping his eyes. ‘‘ I’ve never been taught to be 
fit for anything, and now I shall have to work for a living.” 

I put it to him, I hope not unkindly, that this was not an uncommon dispensation. 
I pointed out to him that I personally had worked for my living ever since I came to 
manhood, and that I asked no better. I tried to convince him that a life of work 
was actually happier than one of idleness, but he cut my well-meant sermon short. 

‘*You haven’t any right,” he said, ‘‘to compare your case to mine. You weren’t 
bred up as 1 was. You weren’t lapped in luxury as I was. You haven’t got one of 
the thousand expensive habits that I was taught were proper to my station. It’s 
an infernal swindle. That old ruffian”—he described his father in these terms— 
‘* must have known for years that this was coming. He never warned me by a word— 
ahint. He let me go onin the same old way, just to keep up appearances and to 
prop that rotten family credit. It’s a blackguard shame, Fraser. I don’t believe 
there’s such an ill-used man alive.” 

He wanted more drink, and when I tried to dissuade him from it he turned upon 
me wrathfully. 

‘*] might have known how it would be,” he said bitterly ; ‘‘and I suppose I shall 
find the rest of ’em like you. You were jolly glad to be on friendly terms when you could 
always raise a fiver when you wanted it, but now an old chum isn’t worth a drink.” 

‘* My dear Charley,” I told him, ‘‘ you don’t mean that, and I won’t remember it. 
You shall have your drink if you insist upon it, though I still think you would be 
better without it.” 

What with the shock, the drink, and the opiate, he seemed beside himself. 

‘*No, thank you,” he said, with a wild laugh. ‘‘I haven’t come to asking for 
charity yet. I don’t mean it, don’t 1? And you won’t remember it? Thank you for 
nothing. I’llremember it. Good-bye, Fraser, and confound you for a cad and a snob.” 

I tried my best to prevent him from leaving, but nothing short of physical violence 
would have stopped him just then, and since he was twice my match in that direction, 
I had to let him go. I was very deeply wounded by his suspicion, but I found excuses 
for him, and a little later | wrote a note to him, begging him, for the sake of our old 
friendship, not to think these vile and unjust things about me, and declaring that the 
only change that could possibly occur between us would be a strengthening of the 
bonds of kindness we both acknowledged. 

I received no answer, but, grieved as I was, I still had my work to do, and that 
kept me from troubling about the matter as much as I otherwise might have done. 
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My editor, who had hitherto contented himself by writing me worrying little notes, 
came down upon me in person, and I was rash enough to promise him the conclusion 
of the article in two days’ time. He had no sooner gone away than I buckled to my 
work, and found myself confronted by an absolute blank wall. 1 could neither burrow 
under it, nor climb over it, nor work through it, nor walk round it. I worried myself 
into a state of half-feverish excitement, and my toothache came back again. This 
time it came to stay, and I had an agonizing, sleepless night. When I had tossed 
about for five or six hours, with about as much hope of getting to sleep as I had of 
becoming emperor of China, I got up, put on my dressing gown and slippers, lit my 
reading-lamp, and determined to see if | could forget my pain in study. I could think 
of nothing likely to be so attractive to me as the Professor’s papers. I took them 
from the drawer in which I had placed them, and, almost distracted by the pain I 
suffered, began to turn them over. I found a number of loose sheets which were 
evidently written for publication, and since the subject was cognate with the one upon 
which I myself was at work, | began to read it with some interest. It was headed 
‘Production and Action of Internal Secretions,” and I had not gone far before I 
discovered that my blank wall was down. The Professor’s genius had solved that 
rocky problem against which I had been beating my head in vain for weeks. He had 
not merely solved the problem, but had here, ready for presentation to the world, a 
magnificent discovery, which would revolutionize the treatment of one or two obstinate 
disorders. 

It was obvious, after this, that my projected article must be abandoned. There 
was only one conclusion to it, and that was discovered already by the Professor. I 
resolved to go to him in the morning to offer him the result of my own investigations, 
and ask him if they were of sufficient value to be incorporated in his own work. The 
excitement of the find had for the moment acted like a charm, and for perhaps an 
hour I was free from pain. But when once the excitement subsided, it leapt upon me 
like a wild beast, and so tugged and wrenched and tore that | scarcely knew how to 
endure myself at all. I mixed a pretty strong opiate, and took it, with no effect that 
I can remember upon the pain. It hada very uncomfortable effect upon my mind, for 
I began to hold conversations with people whom I knew to be far away, and to be 
perplexed by all manner of glittering, vanishing fancies, which looked as if they meant 
something, and were gone before I could seize them, or if they were by chance arrested 
turned out to be the merest nonsense. 

I consulted my watch, and found that it was five o’clock. I had at least five hours 
of agony before me, but I resolved that at the very earliest possible moment I would 
visit a dentist and be rid of the source of torment. The time of waiting seemed like 
a year, but by ten o’clock I had somehow contrived to dress and to get down stairs 
and into acab. The great surgeon-dentist of that day was Mr. Blackie, of George 
Street, Hanover Square. It happened that I was personally known to him. I had 
indeed spent one or two evenings at his house, and his decorous assistant, Wells, 
recognized me at once when I was shown into the room. 

‘*For Heaven’s sake,” I besought him, ‘‘ask the doctor to see to me at once. I 
am almost mad with pain.” 

Wells himself made an immediate examination. 

“* Yes,” he said. ‘*I see the fellow. You must have him out, but it may be a 
stiffish job, and you had better have an anesthetic.” 

‘* Anything,” I answered. ‘‘ But get it over.” 

The doctor was summoned, and came at once. I was put into the operating chair 
and made to inhale nitrous oxide gas. 

‘‘There you are,” said the doctor, holding the tooth in a pair of forceps before me. 
‘* You took it like a lamb, and it was easier than I expected.” 

I was surprised to find that I felt nothing. The pain had utterly ceased and 
determined. 

‘*] will take that with me, if you please,” I said, ‘‘and keep it as a memento of 
the most horrible hours I ever passed.” 

I carried it home with me, wrapped in a little bit of silver tissue paper, and when | 
got to my chambers I took it from my purse, unwrapped it, and set it before me on 
the mantelpiece. 1 supposed myself to be stupefied somewhat by my sleepless night 
of pain, the opiate I had taken, and the gas I had inhaled, and I accounted in that way 
for the fact that I could not observe the tooth with clearness, though I desired to do 
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so. A sort of film seemed to enfold it, and even when I handled it, it seemed to me 
that my fingers did not come into actual contact with it. I felt something, assuredly, 
and yet there appeared to be a perceptible space between its bulk and my fingers. | 
had no sooner remarked this singular fact than I became aware of another thing which 
struck me as being equally curious and strange. There are things it is not easy to 
describe, even after experiencing them, and the sensation I felt was of so remarkable 
a kind that I am at a loss as to how to convey a notion of it. If I say that I felt my 
own bodily ponderosity oozing out of me, I am afraid that I convey no idea at all. 
But yet that is the only statement of the case I can think of. I fell into an armchair 
which happened to be standing near, and made a stupid effort to understand what was 
happening to me. I was positively growing diaphanous to my sight, and the amazing 
sensation I have already failed in describing continued, and even increased, in force. 
For a few seconds I was quite resolute in attributing all this to the opiate and nitrous 
oxide, but for all that I had an underlying conviction that some unheard of and 
marvellous experience was upon me. I looked up, and the first thing that met my 
glance was the wisdom tooth, not where I had placed it on the mantelpiece, but apparently 
suspended in mid air before me. It occupied precisely such a position as it would have 
occupied had it still been in my own head, and had I been seated in the armchair 
opposite. I had no sooner conceived this idea than I discovered that a figure more 
gauzy and smoke-like than my own had grown was positively seated in the opposite 
chair. I could see the wisdom tooth shining through the faint substance of the 
shadowy cheek, and as I looked I became aware that the opposite figure gained in 
density exactly in proportion as I lost. The tooth shone dimmer and dimmer, and at 
last became invisible. You may judge of my amazement when I tell you that I, James 
Fraser, saw myself sitting over against myself, wearing my own semblance to a hair, 
and positively attired in my own garments. As to my genuine self, except for an 
undiminished faculty of observation I was wiped out. Physically I had ceased to 
exist. The completeness of the transformation was very singular and striking. The 
sole of one of my shoes, as I had noticed that morning in putting it on, was worn at 
the toe, and as this singular mockery or absorption of myself quietly threw one leg 
over the other I observed the small defect quite clearly. I had never been a vain man, 
or much given to remarking my own personal appearance, but I knew that the 
reproduction was accurate in all respects. 

My Substitute stooped forward, and seemed to fix an eye upon me. I knew 
instinctively that the expression he wore was habitual with me, though I had never 
seen it inthe glass. That was my talking look, and I remembered how often I might 
have known if I had thought about it, that that was my expression. 

‘*You were surely an absurd creature,” said my Substitute, ‘‘to part with such a 
valuable gift as this because of a little pain.” He indicated the tooth by a slight 
gesture as he spoke. ‘‘ Oh,” he continued, ‘‘I1 know exactly what you are thinking. 
You are as visible to me as I to you.” 

The wretch had caught my actual trick of speech. I am a Dundee man, and had 
never until then known how strong my native accent was, but in him I marked it clearly. 
He had my carriage of the head and though I knew that he did not exaggerate any of 
my peculiarities, I thought he looked dogmatic and self-assertive. 

‘* Precisely, my friend,” he said. ‘* But the fault is yours, not mine. You can 
think plain English, it appears, and I don’t see why I shouldn’t answer you in it. You 
were a mere ass to part with this ”—indicating the tooth again. ‘‘I take no airs of 
superiority with you, save in respect to that one fact. I know that one thing, and you 
did not. You parted with the seat and home of worldly wisdom when you lost that 
tooth. I think you will find me rather less deficient in that quality than you were, 
because, as you will observe, | am based upon it and built round it. It was a mere 
late growth to you. It is my very centre and origin. I take your place in the world, 
and I trust you will have no reason to regret my management of your affairs.” 

I admitted that I had been deficient in worldly wisdom, and acknowledged that I 
had often reproached myself on that account. 

‘* You may take your first lesson now,” he said. ‘‘ One of the noblest chances that 
ever befell mortal man was yours last night. You neglected it and let it go. Now I 
will show you what you should have done with it.” 

I protest that I had not the remotest idea as to what he was going to do, though 
on his side there was an evident knowledge of my most intimate and secret thoughts. 
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He rose from the armchair, and drawing a key from his trouser pocket—my trouser 
pocket—opened the drawer in which I had laid the Professor’s manuscript. He took 
it from its place there, and laid it on the table, with the pages I had last read still 
uppermost. Then, with what I knew to be precisely my own air of method, he closed 
the drawer, pouched the key, took a seat at the knee table, and dipped a pen in the 
inkstand. If I may express it so, and I really have no other phrase for it, I arose and 
stood behind him looking over his shoulder. He began to write on the unfinished page 
of the essay over which I had taken so much fruitless pains. His handwriting was 
precisely my own, no expert in the world could have detected the slightest difference 
in the penmanship of my own matter and that which followed it. I had looked for a 
minute only when I saw that the villain was simply copying the Professor’s manuscript. 
I would have given anything to be able to lay hands upon him and restrain him, but I 
was powerless. 

‘* Keep cool, my friend,” he said, turning his head, as if to look at me. I seemed to 
feel and meet his eyes, and to look straight into them. There was no confession of 
rascality there, no hint of shame. ‘‘ What did I tell you?” he said. ‘‘ You’rea 
mere ass. No sensible man would have missed a chance like this. I shall rise to fame 
ata bound. What will it matter to Professor Harley? He has done twenty things as 
good as this, and has very likely forgotten that he ever wrote it!” 

I tried to say that it was a base and shameless villainy, and he understood me. 

‘*Hoots!” he said. ‘‘It’s a mere piece of commonsense. It will never be dis- 
covered. I shall burn the papers when I have done with them, and if the Professor 
should say anything I shall simply tell him that my article is the result of my own 
investigations, and he will believe me. The old man has so simple and honest a nature 
that a child might rob him.” 

‘* Unutterable villainy!” I thought. ‘‘ As if the dear old man’s simplicity were 
not his best protection with any soul in which a spark of honour lived.” 

‘* Mere sentimental rubbish, my friend. It was all very well in the days of Spartan 
virtues, but in the London of 1858 everybody but your foolish self, and perhaps 
your equally foolish old Professor, has given up that way of looking at things. Every 
man for himself, James Fraser. I shall invite you by and by to one consideration. I 
shall ask you to note where I stand in a year or two, and to confess where you your- 
self would have stood. The proof of the pudding is in the eating of it.” 

He went on calmly, copying out the manuscript, and seemed unconscious of my 
presence. When he had finished he gathered up every page of the Professor’s essay, 
and committed it to the flames. I watched him helplessly as he made my work and 
his own into a neat packet, and bound it round with a bit of red tape. He took up 
my hat and gloves from the table on which I had laid them, and put them on. Now 
so far as I know, I had never observed my own manner of drawing on a glove, but in 
him I saw it with an almost comical distinctness. There was a something reasonable, 
weighty, and persuasive in the act ; a something almost argumentative. I should 
have known him anywhere, from that simple act, as a man of scientific pursuits and a 
logical way of thinking. 

‘Thank Heaven!” I thought. ‘* He is going away, and I shall be rid of him!” 

I am not a good hater, and am rather thankful, if otherwise, for that lack of 
character, if lack it be. I had certainly never loathed anybody in my life as I loathed 
this image of myself. 

‘*T am quite aware of it, my boy,” said my Substitute, with an air a little wearied 
and disgusted. ‘‘I suppose we shall have to put up with each other, and you will 
certainly have to put up with me. If, in your present condition, any such sentiment 
as family pride can animate you, you ought to be thankful for my intervention. It’s 
not an atom of use for you to gnash your spiritual teeth, and tear your mental hair in 
that way. I shall just gang my ain gait, my man, and there’s an end of it.” 

Precisely my habit of dropping into Scotch in any moment of anger or excitement. 
Precisely me all over, and a rooted rascal all the same. He went out with my own 
air of anger, and I felt it bitter that aspects which were my own property should be 
used to express disdain of me. To my surprise, I was not rid of him as I had hoped 
to be. I went with him, and could no more help it than I could help anything else 
that happened. He met the freckled Scotch housemaid on the stairs, and nodded to 
her as if he had known her as long as I had. 

‘* Ye’ll be back to luncheon, sir?” she asked him. 
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‘‘ Yes,” he said. ‘‘ Boil the potatoes a little better than yesterday.” 

‘‘ There was sic a doon draught in the lum,” the girl explained ; ‘‘ the fire wadna 
march at all.” 

He went by and I went by, and it was obvious that she saw but one of us. In the 
street the passers-by saw but one of us, and Murdoch the portrait painter, who shook 
hands in passing, also saw but one. My Substitute walked to Burlington Street, and 
there producing my card-case, sent up one of my cards to the editor. He was shown up 
stairs amoment later, and my good old friend Hunter received him with great cordiality. 

‘‘You’ve brought the scrip?” he asked. ‘‘I’m glad of it. Yardley has failed me 
with a seven-column article, and I want something fresh and striking. Let me havea 
look at it. Sit down.” 

He slipped the red tape from the packet, and throwing the plain outer sheet into 
his waste-paper basket, began to make rapid inquisition into the essay, murmuring 
with hum’s and ha’s to himself as he went on. ‘Good. Yes. Well enough. A 
little old-fashioned, perhaps, but solid.” He turned over a score pages at a time, and 
lighted, as I knew, upon the very spot on which that vile double ganger of mine had 
begun his work. He shifted his chair a little, settled his gold-rimmed glasses, and 
read with a fixed attention, until he had reached the final page. Then he stood up, 
flushed and excited, banging his clenched fist on the desk as he arose. 

‘* By gad, Fraser!” he cried, ‘‘ that’s as true as gospel, and as plain as the nose on 
a man’s face, and I never thought of it till now. How in the name of wonder did 
you alight upon it?” 

I felt a terrible vicarious shame as the unblushing rascal answered, 

‘*T lighted on it in the course of work.” 

‘* Reading ?” asked the editor. 

‘*No. Investigation. It looks little enough there, but it has cost me many a 
sleepless night.” 

‘* Well, my lad,” said Hunter, ‘‘ you’ll go far. There’s no mistake about it. That's 
a tap-root idea, Fraser. You'll find a dozen other ideas sprouting from it. Follow it 
out, work it to its legitimate conclusion, and you’re a famous man, as sure as your 
name’s James.” 

The ruffian took Hunter’s praise with an air of modesty which made me hate him 
more than ever. 

‘*T have one or two other thing's in the bag,” he said, ‘‘but I can’t get them out 
at present. We shall see in a little while.” 

‘* If you'll be in to-morrow,” said Hunter, ‘‘ I'll send you proofs by messenger at 
two o'clock. You must read them while the man waits, for we go to press at eight.” 

The owner of my wisdom tooth assented and took leave. We went home together, 
and on the hall table we both saw a letter, addressed to me in a handwriting I knew. 
If I had owned the organ my heart would have beat with pleasure, for I was in love 
in those days, and the letter came from Rosie. The brute took it up in those guilty 
fingers, and read it coolly, as he ascended the stairs. It was a very plain little note 
indeed, for Rosie and I had not gone far on love’s pleasant path together, and I had 
not as yet dared to give her any warrant for opening her heart to me. I know very 
well now that she was as tenderly attached to me as ever maiden was to young man in 
the world, but at that time I was ignorant, and suffered no end of mingled doubt and 
resolve concerning her. 

‘*« My dear Mr. Fraser,” ran the note, ‘‘ Mamma wishes me to ask you to dine with 
us on the twentieth at half-past six o’clock. We are to have a carpet dance and a 
little music afterwards, and I am especially to ask you to bring your flute with you. I 
am, my dear Mr. Fraser, yours very truly, Rosa Macdonald.” 

Ah! if I had only been sure that I was her dear Mr. Fraser, and that she was mine 
very truly, I would have given anything. But! had nothing left to give—was nothing. 
My Successor, waiting merely to draw off his gloves, sat down at the table, and wrote 
a reply at once, with his hat pushed to the back of his head, after another fashion of 
my own. It was a harmless thing enough, but I loathed him in it. He wrote in the 
third person—‘‘ Mr. Fraser regrets that a previous engagement for the twentieth will 
prevent him from accepting Mrs. Macdonald’s kind invitation.” He put that curt 
missive—which, after everything which had happened between Rosie and myself, was 
nothing less than a brutal and unmanly insult—into an envelope, addressed it, rang 
the bell, and gave it to the maid to post. 
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‘*That’s another of your idiocies,” he said, when the girl had closed the door 
behind her. ‘* What did a fellow in your position want with a girl with two hundred 
and fifty a year? That fat old mother of hers is as tough as leather. She isn’t a day 
over forty, and as likely as not she’ll marry again. In that case where would you have 
been, my boy, if I hadn’t stepped in to save you?” 

I would have welcomed an eternity of toothache to have recovered my ownership 
of that wretch’s centre, but there was no help. I could-do nothing but endure. 

I had still more to endure that day, for poor Gilchrist came to my rooms to beg my 
pardon for the foolish and injurious words he had spoken at our last interview. He 
had no sooner entered the room than I guessed his purpose. 

‘* Fraser, old man,” he said, addressing my heartless Substitute, ‘‘ 1 have come to 
beg your pardon. I got your letter two days ago, and I must say it was like your 
good heart to write it. Shake hands, old man.” 

The wretch took his extended hand with a frigid and uncompromised look, and 
dropped it. Gilchrist looked at him in a momentary wonder, but his face was 
averted, and perhaps the poor fellow thought that I was touched, and was ashamed of 
my Own emotion. Anyway, he went on— 

‘*T hope you didn’t think that my reason for not answering you earlier sprang from 
any belief in the foolish words I said a day or two ago. I wasn’t master of myself 
when I used them, and I don’t think in my own heart that I ever really believed them 
for a second. If I did it is only one thing more to apologize and to be sorry for.” 

That bowelless pretence of me sat without a word, and I knew already what he 
meant to do by the expression of his face. 

** T’ll tell you all about it,” said Gilchrist. ‘‘ Let me make a clean breast, I shall 
feel the easier.”” There was no answer, and his looks showed a faint confusion. He 
paused for a moment, and then went on, at first with less vivacity than before, but 
growing in earnestness as he proceeded, until he ended with moistened eyes and a 
trembling voice. ‘I was sober, and in my right mind when your letter came, Jimmy, 
and even before I got it I had had the grace to be thoroughly ashamed of myself. But 
I'll tell you what it was. I thought to myself, Here I am, without resources, and if I 
go back it will look as if I went for help. That kept me from answering. My own 
dirty fear of misconstruction held me back from apology even when I saw that it was 
due. But when I had time to think about it I saw that that was as vile an insult to 
you as the other. I thought of all we had been to each other, old man, and of how 
we had lived together like—like brothers, and I just saw that I couldn’t bear to part 
with you in that way, and so I’m here to ask your pardon.” 

Still, there was not a sign in the face or manner of that wicked travesty of me. 

‘*T don’t understand,” said Gilchrist. ‘‘ 1 can tell that you are wounded. I admit 
that you have a right to be. But after your letter——” 

‘* | have been of opinion,” was the answer, ‘‘ that the letter you speak of would have 
been best unwritten. / was the aggrieved person, and since I thought fit to make an 
overture to reconciliation, the letter demanded, as it seems to me, an immediate response. 
I will tell you further, Gilchrist, that your apology seems to me to aggravate your 
original offence.” 

‘* To aggravate it?” cried Gilchrist in astonishment. 

‘*To aggravate it,” the apostle of worldly wisdom answered. ‘‘ Is it necessary that 
I should tell you how?” 

‘**T shall be grateful if you will tell me how,” Gilchrist answered. He was very 
slow to take offence, as after his behaviour he had a right to be, but I knew that he 
was both wounded and astonished at the tone he supposed me to be taking. 

‘* Since you find an explanation of so plain a thing necessary,” said my Substitute, 
‘you shall have it. You tell me that you were restrained from coming here by a dread 
lest I should put an abominable motive upon your action.” 

‘* My dear old Jimmy!” cried Gilchrist with protesting hands. 

‘‘That is your unextorted statement,” said the brute. ‘‘ That is the judgment of 
me which you express to my face when you come back here, desiring a renewal of my 
friendship. I think that is enough, Mr. Gilchrist, to justify me in repeating your 
words of Wednesday. I will remember it, you have put a double affront upon me. 
You were so magnanimous as to remind me, when last we met, of the fact that I had 
borrowed money from you. You did not leave it to me, as a person of any delicacy 
would have done, to offer to repay you, but flung my indebtedness in my teeth before 
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I had a chance to do so. I believe as a matter of fact that I owe you the sum of seven 
pounds ten shillings. I will write you a cheque for that amount, and we will cry quits.” 

‘* No, thank you, Jimmy,” said Gilchrist, with a sorrowful quiet which seemed to 
cut me like a knife, shadow as I was, ‘‘I won’t take the money. If I have hurt you 
anew, Heaven knows I’m sorry for it, I didn’t mean to, and it was pure clumsiness at 
the worst.” 

‘**T do not think,” said the voice of worldly wisdom, ‘‘ that I have anything to add 
to what I have said already.” 

The voice was like my own, but harsher and more inflexible than I should have 
dared to have made it to any impenitent offender. I would have given worlds for my 
own shape, to have taken Gilchrist to my arms, and to have told him that the whole 
thing was a lie and an invention of the devil. He nodded mournfully once or twice, 
and then w ent away. My representative turned upon me with a superior smile. 

‘You see,” he said. ‘* You, in that folly of yours which you are pleased to think 
so tender-hearted and so noble, would have allowed that whining bankrupt to be a life- 
long weight upon you. You would have found him bread and shelter, and have hung 
a millstone round your own neck in doing it. There is one more lesson for you in the 
world’s wisdom. He gave us apt occasion for a quarrel, and I took it. There is no 
heavier burden than a poor friend who has been wealthy, and helpful in his wealthy 
days. When he is hungry enough to take his seven pounds ten he shall have it, and 
I shall be rid of him on perfectly equal and profitable terms. I understand everything 
you want to say. You are a fool in spots, and oddly enough you prize your folly better 
than your wit.” 

If I were tied to this pitiless scoundrel for my natural term on earth, at least he 
understood my thoughts, and I would be a thorn in his side so long as we should be 
together. I would cry out to him night and day like an offended conscience. 

** Not a bit of it, my dear fellow,” he said tranquilly. ‘‘ No doubt we shall be a 
ghastly nuisance to each other, but I fancy I shall have the best of it.” He snapped 
his thumb and finger in the air. ‘‘ I wouldn’t give that for your reproaches.” 

I had not known what to think would be the result of the icy response which had 
been sent to Rosa’s invitation, but almost before one would have thought it possible 
that the letter could have reached its destination Mrs. Macdonald appeared in person 
to seek an explanation. She came in out of breath, and had begun to talk before the 
sitting-room door was closed behind her. 

‘* My dear James, I have come to ask you what is the meaning of your most extra- 
ordinary note. What can we possibly have done to offend you?” 

The wretch smiled, placed a chair for her, closed the door, and begged her to 
be seated. 

‘*To offend me, Mrs. Macdonald?” he asked, with an affectation of surprise. 
‘* Nothing, I assure you.” 

‘*Did you mean your note for a joke?” she asked. ‘‘I ought to have thought 
of that.” 

‘*No, no, indeed,” he answered, making haste to prevent the formation of any idea 
of that kind. ‘‘I wrote it in perfect seriousness. But in what respect, may I ask, is 
it extraordinary ?” 

She looked at him in a bewildered way. 

‘*You never addressed me so before. Why do you begin now? Has anything 
happened? Come, James, don’t be unkind with me. Remember, I am Rosie’s 
mother. I have a right to be anxious, if I see any sign of estrangement.” 

He assumed a look of surprise at this, and watching him narrowly I saw the first 
sign of shame I had beheld in him. He even blushed a little, and his affectation of 
astonishment was so constrained and awkward as to be almost wholly a failure. 

‘*T am not sure,” he found the effrontery to say, ‘‘ that I quite understand you.” 

‘* Whatever on earth has happened ?” cried Mrs. Macdonald, bewildered more than 
ever. ‘* What dreadful change has come over you? You're not the same man at all.” 

“Tl am conscious of no particular change,” he answered. ‘I am the man I 
always was.’ 

Mrs. Macdonald was naturally a woman of great vivacity. 1 will not describe my 
now sainted mother-in-law in stronger terms. I fully expected her to break out in a 
torrent of reproach and protestation, but she subdued herself by an heroic effort, and 
retained her self-possession. 
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‘* James, it is evident that there is something wrong. I must beg you to tell me 
what itis. I thought the note a very strange one to come from you. You have not 
accustomed me to those freezing forms of politeness. If I have done anything to 
change your feelings towards myself I have done it at least in perfect ignorance, and if 
you will tell me what it is I will do my best to atone for it and amend it.” 

‘‘T assure you,” he answered, ‘‘ that I am conscious of nothing of the sort.” 

‘*But your manner now,” she cried. ‘‘ Your tone, your face. You’re not like 
yourself. You are treating me with coldness, James. You have never done so before, 
and I don’t know in what I have deserved it.” 

** My dear Mrs. Macdonald,” the wretch responded, ‘‘ I cannot make myself answer- 
able for the effects of your imagination. I sent a perfectly polite and respectful answer 
to your invitation. I think, if my memory serves me, I described it as a kind invitation, 
and I know that I expressed my regret at being unable to avail myself of it.” 

‘‘Oh, James!” she cried, in a wounded voice, with a film of tears in her eyes. 
‘“When you know full well that your invitation would be the first to be issued, and 
that the issue of all the rest would depend upon your answer! When you know, when 
you absolutely know, that we would change the date in a moment to make it suit 
your time.” 

‘* Really, Mrs. Macdonald,” he said, ‘‘ you do me an unmerited honour.” 

She rose, and took up her stand upon the hearthrug, and for a moment her bosom 
heaved so, and her breath came and went so fast that I thought we were going to 
have a storm of tears. 

‘*Am I beginning to understand you, James?” she asked him. ‘‘ Does all this 
mean that you repent yourself, that you have changed the mind you showed so clearly ?” 

‘*Upon my word, Mrs. Macdonald,” he returned, with a touch of impatience, real 
or assumed, ‘‘ we seem to be making a great deal of a very slight and indifferent 
matter.” 

‘*If you have changed,” she said, ‘‘it can hardly be a slight and indifferent matter 
to us at first, but if you wish it we will certainly try to make it so. Have you the face 
to tell me that your marked attentions to Rosie have meant nothing ?” 

‘*] have a profound respect and a great admiration for Miss Macdonald,” he 
replied. ‘‘I may have shown my admiration indiscreetly.” 

‘*You meant no more,” she asked him passionately, ‘‘ than to play with the feelings 
of my child? You, whose mother was like an elder sister to me? You, brought up 
in the same street at home with her, and having known me all your life, and made me 
believe that you were a gentleman and a man of honour?” 

‘*] will not presume to suppose,” the brute responded, ‘‘ that I am anything but 
indifferent to Miss Macdonald’s mind. We have never exchanged a word together 
that an old intimacy did not justify.” 

‘**T tell you to your face,” she answered, ‘‘ that I believe you to be no better than a 
base, calculating, sordid wretch. WhatI thought of you you will never know, nor how 
much I have been deceived in you. You have tried your best to win Rosie’s heart, 
and now it seems you have either grown tired of her or have found somebody richer. 
I noticed your behaviour to Miss Kingdon last week, and now I understand it.” 

This was unjust, for I had never shown more than the most ordinary politeness to 
Miss Kingdon. She was a wealthy girl, and had many attractions of mind and 
person, but I had no great esteem for her. I thought her rather heartless, and likelier 
to marry for ambition than for love, and being myself at that time a lover and 
romantic, this judgment of mine was quite enough to cast a shade over the young 
lady’s perfections. It was excusable under the circumstances, that Rosie’s mother 
should have misconstrued my mere politeness, but it was hard to bear. If I could 
have anyhow had my will of the scoundrel who masqueraded in my person and libelled 
me so shamefully I should have done my own body a dreadful violence. 

‘*T am quite sure,” he answered calmly, ‘‘that my attentions to Miss Kingdon 
have not been of a character to justify the merest surmise in that direction. I will 
not deny—it would not be honourable or truthful to deny—that a little while ago I had 
it in contemplation to ask you for permission to solicit your daughter’s hand.” 

‘Oh, your phrases!” she cried scornfully. ‘‘ You have changed for the worse in 
everything. You know at heart that you are ashamed of yourself. Your very words 
prove it. You can’t speak out like a man. You’re a worthless, dishonourable 
creature, and I am sorry that I ever wasted a kind thought on you. We are not the 
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people who carry their hearts to the law courts and ask for damages. You can count 
on safety upon that side, and I suppose you did us the credit to believe so. Rosie is 
too proud to suffer long from your heartless and unmanly treachery. When once she 
knows what manner of man you really are she will hate and despise herself for having 
permitted herself to begin to care for you.” 

She made a great effort to control her tears, but at this point she broke down, and 
resting both hands on the mantelpiece, hid her face there in her handkerchief and cried 
unrestrainedly. For my own part I seemed to strive with something in my passionate 
desire to repel and conquer this terrible false conception of myself. Suddenly I saw 
my villainous similitude waver, and for an instant he looked as though he were less 
substantial than he had been, but almost before the thought had formed itself within 
my mind the sign was gone. If—I thought—I could have strained harder, and have 
made the effort more prolonged, I might have wrested back myself. I know I shook 
him, for I met his eyes with a look of terror in them, and for half a minute later his 
complexion was disturbed. I strove again to touch the same key of passion, but I 
was impotent. 

Mrs. Macdonald had her cry out, and then having dried her eyes before the glass, 
dropped her veil, and left the room without another word. I suppose she thought she 
had said enough already, and saw the impossibility of reaching that callous creature’s 
heart. He threw himself into an armchair when she was gone, and drew a great 
breath of relief. 

‘* That’s over,” he said, addressing me. ‘‘ The stiffest job I ever had—the stiffest 
I hope I ever shall have.” 

I was too tired to care much, and I had no reproaches to offer. A leaden despair 
settled upon me, and he was quick to note the change. 

**You’re quiet, are you?” he asked sardonically. ‘*‘ You had best keep so, or I 
will teach you manners. You are so absurdly sensitive, my friend, that I really have 
a hold upon you. Try once more the game you played this morning, and I will 
contrive something to make you wince indeed. I am not afraid of the success of any 
effort of that sort, but I won’t be annoyed by it, and I ask you to be warned in time.” 

He was afraid, though, and I knew it, and in the only manner left to me I pro- 
claimed it hotly. I was conscious of a wild hope, a promise almost exultant, that I 
should beat him in that way. I saw him change colour as he realised my thought. | 
resolved to lie by in quiet, and strengthen myself for the struggle. I knew he would 
do something else before long which would give me the motive and the cue for passion, 
and I waited in a wilful lethargy. 

He put on my evening dress an hour or two after dinner, and went out. I knew 
perfectly well this time where he was going, for I had received and accepted an invitation 
for that evening to the house of an old friend, and had more than half expected to 
meet Rosie there. I trembled for the poor child if she should encounter the selfish 
monster who masqueraded in my face and person. I knew now, beyond a doubt, that 
she had cared for me, and my own feeling towards her was in no wise changed, how- 
ever it might seem. I followed my leader, since I could not help it, and he walked 
straight to the house to which I had been invited. He was welcomed with every 
appearance of cordiality. Miss Kingdon was there, and it was not long before he 
found a vacant seat beside her. I don’t know whether I am egotistic in saying that 
the brute talked brilliantly. Perhaps I am, for in all he did and was, save for the influence 
of that accursed wisdom tooth, he was the very counterpart of myself. At all events 
I thought him brilliant, and apart from his Scotch accent, which seemed a little too 
pronounced for a man of culture, he was undoubtedly a very polished and engaging 
fellow. 

Now I had always been a little frigid with Miss Kingdon, for I am not good at 
simulating warmth, and pretending a kindness where I do not feel it. It was not 
impossible, I thought, that the young lady had been piqued into an effort to subjugate 
a young man whom she had found to be so intractable. That is a thing which has 
happened before, and will happen again, but be it as it may the young lady had never 
been so gracious, and I had never seen her to so much advantage. I was compelled 
to confess as much, though I was shamed and enraged almost beyond endurance to 
see Worldly Wisdom laying hot siege to her balance at the bank. 

While this was going on Rosie and her mother entered together. I knew absolutely 
that if they had expected to meet me there after the episode of that afternoon they 
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would have sent an excuse and have stayed away. But I had kept my intended presence 
a secret. As a matter of fact I had formed a little lover’s stratagem in my own mind. 
I had intended to be there before Rosie, and to observe her closely when she first 
became aware of my presence. I thought her eyes would tell me whether I was 
welcome or no, and I was going to speak to Mrs. Macdonald at once or hold my peace 
a little longer, according to the cue her aspect gave me. 

She turned piteously pale, poor thing, when she first saw that callous deceiver 
sitting by her new rival’s side. My whole being yearned over her, but she knew 
nothing of her true lover, and could only see the false. 

Miss Kingdon remarked the fact that no greeting was exchanged between her 
companion and Mrs. Macdonald. 

‘*T thought,” she said, a little mischievously, ‘‘that Mrs. Macdonald and Miss 
Macdonald were great friends of yours.” 

** We’ve known one another a long time,” he answered indifferently. 

‘* You have quarelled?” she asked him. ‘‘ Forgive me if that is an impertinence, 
Mr. Fraser, but Mrs. Macdonald has looked at you once or twice in rather a pointed 
way.” 

% I shouldn’t like to say that we have quarrelled,” he returned, easily enough, ‘‘ but 
we have had an unfortunate little misunderstanding, which may perhaps arrange itself 
in time, as such things do.” 

‘* Precisely,” the young lady answered, with an archness of look for which the simple 
word gave no warrant. ‘‘ But,” she added, ‘‘I thought you were very fond of J/rs. 
Macdonald.” 

‘* Why,” returned my abominable alter ego, sinking his voice to a laughing whisper, 
‘*Mrs. Macdonald is a rather ponderous lady, but somehow, in my own mind, I can 
only find insect similitudes for her. She unites the importance of the hornet with the 
butterfly’s inconsequence. I am afraid, to confess the truth, that she and I are hardly 
likely to be as fond friends again as we have been.” 

‘* To confess the truth, 7 am afraid—” said Miss Kingdon, and there paused, with a 
sparkling look of mirth and mischief. 

‘*Of what are you afraid?” he asked her. 

‘*T am afraid to tell you,” she responded ; but he pressed her with so much earnest- 
ness that she finished her phrase to oblige him. ‘‘ I’m afraid that you’re a very sad 
person, Mr Fraser.” 

‘*T have at least a momentary right,” the wretch answered, ‘‘to be a very happy 
one.” 

‘*Oh!” she answered ; ‘‘ but one has a doubt of that sort of speech, after. 

** After what ?” 

‘* You have no right to ask me, and I have norighttoexplain. You were positively 
clever, ten minutes back, Mr. Fraser, and you cannot persuade me that you have 
grown positively dull already. Let us agree to understand each other. You are 
marked ‘ Dangerous.’” 

The brute appeared to accept the situation, and answered with an unblushing 
effrontery. 

‘*The daisy is a charming flower, Miss Kingdon, but nobody mistakes it for 
the rose.” 

He himself cleared up whatever small mystery might have surrounded this enigma 
by a meaning bow and smile. 

‘* The danger signal grows brighter,” said Miss Kingdon. ‘‘You are too delightful, 
and a man to be avoided.” 

The wretch evidently thought that he was getting on in the most admirable fashion, 
but at that moment a handsome and sun-burned young fellow entered the room, and 
having shaken hands with the hostess, made straight to where the couple sat. Miss 
Kingdon rose and greeted him with what I could not help thinking was a particular 
manner, and when she reseated herself she left a vacant space between my simulacrum 
and herself. The sun-burned young gentleman took his seat there, and Worldly 
Wisdom did his best not to look discomfited, but with no great measure of success. 
Little Mary Corkoran, who was a great friend of Rosie’s, crossed over tohim. He 
was compelled to notice her, and to offer her a seat. 

‘* You do not know the gentleman who has just arrived?” she said. 

‘*No,” he answered. ‘‘Is he in any way remarkable?” 
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** Not at all remarkable from your lofty standpoint, Mr. Fraser. He is not a great 
poet, or a great statesman, cr a great inventor. But he is said to be very wealthy, 
and he is a very charming man.” 

I saw my Substitute glance at him as if he doubted his charm. 

‘*Indeed ?” he asked. ‘‘ Who is he?” 

** He is Captain Warden,” the girl whispered, ‘‘ Miss Kingdon’s fiancé. He has just 
come home from India. They have been engaged for a year, and will be married 
next week.” 

There was no doubt at all that the small lady, whom I knew to be very warm- 
hearted and loyal, had fathomed his intentions, and had come over expressly to stick 
this needle into him in revenge for his desertion of her friend. Her mission accom- 
plished, she left him a moment later, and it was easy to see that he was chagrined, 
and felt that he had exposed himself to ridicule. 

‘** Does your worldly wisdom answer always ?” I asked him in my own way. 

He did not answer me by so much as a look or a whisper, but moved away with an 
air of irritation. He was not by any means content with his venture, and went home 
early. Whether I liked it or not, and whether 4e liked it or not, 1 had to go home 
with him. Neither of us liked it. To judge by the expression of his face as he sat 
in my room while I thought at him, he had as little friendly feeling for me as I had 
for him. 

**Your worldly wisdom has done well for you,” I told him, ‘‘and I am heartily 
rejoiced at it, though I suffer the shame you ought to suffer. I hope with all my soul 
that every shabby intrigue you embark upon may have the same result of deserved 
discomfiture.” 

‘*T shall make no such mistake as that again,” he answered. ‘‘I shall make it 
more my business than you ever made it to learn the affairs of the people by whom I 
am surrounded. I am like a man who takes a lease of a dilapidated house—I am 
suffering from the faults of the last tenant. Your asinine stupidity is answerable for 
to-night’s fiasco.” 

He was so ill at ease in my presence that he reassumed my hat, overcoat, and 
gloves, and rambled out again into the street, precisely as a man might do under the 
sting of reproachful conscience, and just as unavailingly. 1 was compelled to stick to 
him, and he could not help knowing my opinion. I was a member of the Cannibal’s 
Club, and he made straight for its temporary seat, an hotel in Covent Garden. There 
were half-a-dozen members in the smoking-room, and amongst them sat Gilchrist, who 
appeared to have taken a little more to drink than was good for him. He was not by 
any means intoxicated, but he was undoubtedly a little flushed and excited. He sat 
and stared at my double-ganger with a fixed angry scorn which must have been hard 
to bear, and at last he rose and crossed the room, taking a seat at a little round table 
immediately in front of the couch on which the object of his regard had seated himself 
five minutes earlier. 

** Look here, Jimmy,” he said; ‘‘I want one word with you. Do you think you’re 
in the mind still to stick to what you said this morning ?” 

‘*] think,” was the answer, ‘‘ that after what has happened all intercourse between 
us had better be suspended.” 

‘* After what has happened?” said Gilchrist. 

‘** After your conduct to me.” 

‘‘Ah!” said the other. ‘‘That’s an amendment. You should have thought of 
that before. Look here, Jimmy. Men who have been what you and I have been to 
each other don’t quarrel and part for ever about a foolish, drunken word which has 
been heartily regretted and apologized for. If you're the man I took you for you can’t 
desert me on that ground, and choose a time like this to doit. Now’s the time to 
make forgiveness easy to an honest fellow.” 

‘IT conceive,” said the pretender to my identity, ‘‘ that the time has nothing to do 
with the matter, and after your suspicions of me we are best apart.” 

‘*Do you remember eighteen months ago?” asked Gilchrist. ‘‘Am I right in 
fancying that I nursed you through a rheumatic fever, and never had my clothes off for 
a week? Are you the man who swore eternal friendship ?” 

My semblance gave no answer, but taking up a newspaper which lay close to his 
hand, folded it methodically, and feigned to read. Gilchrist struck the paper down 
with the palm of his hand. 
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‘*T won’t endure that,” he said angrily. ‘‘ Look me in the face, and answer.” 

The wretch simply folded the journal anew, and shrugged his shoulders as if to 
express a disdainful patience. 1 saw a sudden gleam and of flush wrath in Gilchrist’s 
face, and he raised his hand as if to strike. 

‘*You’re not worth an honest blow,” he said, ‘‘ but take that !”—striking him 
smartly on the cheek with his open hand. The whole little posse comitatus of members 
leapt up and intervened. There was a momentary confusion, and then Gilchrist, who 
seemed rather sobered than excited by what had happened, said quietly, ‘‘ I have stated 
my judgment of that fellow in the only fitting way. You may take the matter before 
the committee, and I sha’n’t defend myself. I am not anxious to belong to any 
association which has Mr. Fraser amongst its members.” 

He put on his hat and walked from the room. Confused discussion and surmise 
followed his departure, and everybody was asking for a history of the quarrel. 

‘*He insulted me vilely in my own rooms some days ago,” said my Substitute, 
‘“‘and heaped such accusations on me that I thought the man was mad. I senta 
letter after him, telling him how impossible it was that I should turn my back upon 
him because he had lost his money, for that was the gist of his main charge. He 
neglected my letter for two days, then came to me to offer his apologies, and I declare 
that I have not seen him since until I found him here.” 

It is not often that a man can be rejoiced to see his own person assailed, but I 
experienced that rare pleasure, and was hugely delighted by it. My only regret was 
that Gilchrist had not taken a stout walking-stick, and administered a genuine, instead 
of a merely formal chastisement. I had at least the satisfaction of making life as 
comfortless to the worldly wise one as he made it to me, and I never ceased to upbraid 
him and to triumph over his miseries of that evening. I went home with him, and all 
night long I made him toss upon his pillow. I could not be quite sure whether he had 
more power to quit the tenement he usurped than I had to chase him from it. But if 
I had known for a fact that he might have made over my property to me at any moment, 
I could not have done more to plague him from his stronghold. 

The promised proofs came next day, and were read, corrected, and returned, in 
spite of my passionate remonstrances. Next morning the journal was circulated over 
London, and the theft of the Professor’s discovery was a fact accomplished and beyond 
recall. 

‘*The Professor,” I told my Imitation, ‘‘ will have that journal on his breakfast 
table. His niece will read the list of contents to him, as she does always, and finding 
my name amongst the list of contributors he will have the article read aloud to him. 
He will recognize the theft at once, and you, you bfute, insensate, blind, and selfish as 
you are, will have stabbed one of the best hearts in the world with your ingratitude, 
and make a pitying, scornful enemy of your stauncheSt and most helpful friend. This 
is where your gospel of worldly wisdom leads you. There is no wisdom outside honour, 
and your poor selfishnesses are as stupid as they are base.” 

‘* A man can travel on no road in life without encountering obstacles, and I know 
well enough who meets the greater, and who the less. I shall thrive where you would 
have failed. I shall be famous in a month.” 

‘** And infamous,” I answered, ‘‘ as long as you are remembered.” 

It was as hopeless an enterprise to try to shake his creed as it was on his side to 
strive to break down mine. He sat down to his work in a dogged silence, and in a 
little while there was heard the rumble of carriage wheels in the street. I knew by an 
intuition who was coming, and if any other figure than that of the Professor had 
entered the room I should have been surprised. The noble old face was pale and 
troubled. 

‘* James,” he said, ‘‘1 can hardly think this anything but an accident. Some of 
the papers I gave you the other day must have got mixed with yours. Tell me how 
this last column found its way into this article.” 

The rascal took the exposure with consummate impudence. 

‘* Let me offer you a seat, sir,” he said, in a voice of courtesy and self-possession. 
** Will you kindly show me what you mean?” 

‘* James,” said the Professor, ‘‘from the line marked here until the end this work 
is mine. I think—I fear—that the phraseology is slightly altered. Tell me how my 
thought, my discovery, my words, come to find a place in an article which bears your 
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‘* My dear Professor,” the villain answered, ‘‘I do not understand you. There is 
not a word or a line here of which I am not honestly the author.” 

‘* You have read the article since it appeared in print ?””’ the Professor demanded. 

‘*T read every line of it at breakfast.” 

** And you declare it to be the result of your own unaided investigation ?” 

‘I declare it to be the result of my own unaided investigation. Undoubtedly. 
Every word and line.” 

‘*T am very sorry, James,” said the good old man, rather tremulously. ‘‘I had 
thought well of you. I can really say no more. I am deeply, deeply sorry.” 

‘*T beg your pardon, sir,” cried the Pretender, intercepting him as he made towards 
the door, ‘‘ but we must not part in this way. You impeach my honour. From another 
man I should resent, and resent bitterly, the accusation you hint at. But when a 
charge of that sort comes from you, sir, I have nothing but pain and wonder to set 
against it.” 

The old man shook his head with infinite mournfulness. 

‘* There shall be no exposure,” he said. ‘*‘No scandal. For your father’s sake I 
would not breathe a word. But let me go. I can serve no purpose by staying here. 
I hope that you may never live to be wounded in this way.” 

** Oh, sir!” cried the other, with a swaggering air of honour, ‘‘ I cannot content 
myself that such an imputation should be buried.” 

He stood there at the door with an unabashable front of brass, and an air of 
bullying rectitude so exasperating that such a tide of passion surged through me as I 
had never known. I met his eye, point blank, and saw him wince and quail. I bent, 
or seemed to bend, the whole forces of my nature upon him, and suddenly I saw in 
his face the change which I had seen before. It paled, and then grew grey and filmy. 
I was conscious once more of something like a bodily sensation. I would not, I dared 
not, release his eye, but I felt that I was once more endowed with limbs and motion. 
I dashed upon him, struggled with him, bore him down. We seemed to be of equal 
strength, and we both fought as men fight for life, but I knew that I was gaining. I 
had my knee upon his chest, my hands about his throat. Throughout the struggle 
there had been a nightmare feeling of feebleness in motion, madly as we both had 
fought ; but now my forces seemed all at once to revive. I squeezed him hard, and he 
dwindled, dwindled, dwindled, until all in a moment he was gone. 

The Professor laid both hands on my shoulder and shook me with a force surprising 
inso olda man. A voice which was certainly not the Professor’s called out in a 
rallying tone which had to my fancy a spice of exasperation in it. 

**Come, come, old man! Wake up! Wake up! That’s enough, in Heaven's 
name. 

I stared about me. Iwas not in my own chambers, and the Professor was nowhere 
in sight. I was somehow back at the dentist’s. The decorous Wells held a hand- 
kerchief to his nose, and consulted it now and again with a doubtful and displeased 
aspect. I was struggling with the doctor, who was in the act of thrusting me back 
into the operating chair. 

** You're a lively patient, Fraser. Come, are you all right now?” I made some 
confused response, and the doctor held up before me a tooth in a pair of forceps. 
‘* There,” he said, ‘‘is the enemy. He'll trouble you no more. Would you like to 
take him home with you ?” 


*“No!” I answered. ‘I have had enough of him, and more than enough, if you 
knew all.”’ 
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By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 


ewe “gaN his brief day George Clint played many parts, but he is best 
Uy . f | remembered and most renowned as a painter of players. He was 
iv born towards the close of the last century, first seeing the light in 
Brownlow Street, Drury Lane, a district then not far removed from 
the fashionable quarters of the town. His father held high repute 
as a hairdresser whose services were much sought by the fair. 
These were the goodly days when ladies of quality bedecked their 
heads with monstrous piles stuffed with wool, plastered with 
grease, covered with powder, and decorated with sweeping feathers, muslin flowers, and 
imitation vegetables ; to preserve which intact they rode to gay assemblies and court 
festivities kneeling in their coaches, and slept for many a night sitting in their chairs. 

It was therefore a necessity that one pursuing the calling of Michael Clint should 
be a man of rare skill and lively fancy, and it followed as a sequence that the vanity 
of this world enabled him to lay by treasures for himself, which however his son was 
not allowed to consume. George Clint was educated at a Yorkshire school, and 
subsequently apprenticed to a fishmonger. This unsavoury trade was as distasteful 
to him as his master was abhorrent ; soon a quarrel arose between them, words being 
succeeded by blows, when fish, handy as missiles though unclean as weapons, were 
freely used, and the lad seeking refuge in flight appealed to the Lord Mayor who 
cancelled his articles of apprenticeship. 

He was next bound to a lawyer, and young Clint soon came to wish his second 
master as honest a man as the fishmonger. His new employer was a bland thief and 
smiling hypocrite, brimful of dark thoughts and evil ways: a specimen of his class 
well nigh extinct in the present, but preserved as portraits in hateful faithfulness in the 
dramas of past generations. 

No less loathsome was the lawyer than the fishmonger: each domineered as a 
tyrant, both used him as a slave. One day when informed he was required to perjure 
himself in the interests of a client, this inexperienced youth bethought his employer’s 
office no fitting place to tarry, and descending from his high stool went forth into the 
world, no more to return to his master. The pittance he had received merely kept 
soul and body loosely together, and it now became a matter of serious consideration 
how he might best avoid starvation. His mother having died some years before, his 
father married again, begot a family, retired from trade, and emigrated to Calcutta 
where he departed this life. 

George Clint was therefore alone. Still caring to preserve his existence he was 
anxious to work ; and inheriting a taste for colour and an eye for effect he became a 
painter. But lack of technical knowledge and entire absence of skill, without which 
aptitude for contrasts is of small avail, left him without employment ; impressionists 
being then unknown, unfortunately for him if happily for his generation. 

He therefore became acquainted with want, roamed for days through the great 
stony-hearted city needing food, and had no place of refuge by night save the porches 
of great mansions and the arches of dark bridges spanning the tide that offered 
unending rest. Eventually he was thrown by fate into the companionship of house- 
painters, and becoming one of them earned sufficient not only to support himself but 
to warrant his taking a wife. 
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His marriage was not without that glamour of romance which should gladden 
every union. One day whilst seeking shelter from a shower under a door-way in 
St. George’s Fields, he was attracted by a young girl visible at a window of an 
opposite house. Being comely Clint looked up at her with delight, whilst she smiled 
down on him with pleasure: an acquaintance followed, during which he learned to 
appreciate her wide sympathy and good nature, and subsequently she became his wife. 
Presently the laughter of little children brightened their lives, and they were happy 
until one memorable day when Clint declared his intention of laying aside the brushes 
of a house decorator and becoming a miniature painter. This resolve of one knowing 
nothing of the art he would follow, and having a family depending on his labour for 
its daily bread, savoured of madness to all gifted with the common sense of mediocrity, 
and devoid of the daring characteristic of genius. 

The struggle arising between duty towards those he loved and inclination for the 
art he worshipped was bitter. Dark days full of pitiful privations and cruel want fell 
upon the household ; she who had most cause to rebel bearing the change with unmur- 
muring patience, placing faith in him, endeavouring to make the fight less fierce, 
sustaining him with hope often absent from her heart. 

Fortunately this period of pain was of short continuance, he making rapid progress 
in his new pursuit, producing portraits delicate in touch, rich in colour, and possessing 
an indescribable charm which no instruction could impart. Soon indeed he was 
enabled to take a studio in Leadenhall Street, where he was visited by John Bell, a 
well-known publisher notable alike for his genial manner and generous deeds. This 
latter individual soon introduced his nephew Edward Bell a mezzotint engraver who 
admiring Clint’s steady perseverance and valuing his straightforward manner sought 
to befriend him. The miniature painter being delighted with Bell’s work was desirous 
of becoming an engraver likewise, and his new acquaintance willingly giving him 
instructions his wish was speedily accomplished. 

He now laboured greatly, executing miniatures when commissions were given him, 
painting signboards when needing bread, making drawings of machinery and surgical 
apparatus for booksellers, and engraving in mezzotint for his pleasure. However his 
ambition was yet far from being satisfied. Whilst studying pictures of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s and Sir William Beechy’s he longed to become a painter in oils ; and no 
sooner did desires possess him than he sought to realize them. It was meet the por- 
trait he first attempted should be that of his devoted wife. Both painter and subject 
at first considered the likeness excellent, but gradually grave doubts regarding its 
perfection dawning on them, he would fain have the opinion of a really great artist 
concerning its failings or its merits. 

Circumstances pointed to Sir William Beechy as the man most likely and best fitted 
to give advice, inasmuch as he had begun life as a housepainter and was renowned for 
his kindness to those who struggled. His example may have consciously or uncon- 
sciously influenced Clint, for Sir William was now a man on whom prosperity smiled, 
the chief cause of his success being a portrait he painted of Queen Charlotte of snuff- 
taking memory. 

Notwithstanding Clint’s desire to have Sir William’s judgment timidity prevented 
him seeking it, when his wife ever anxious to aid his endeavours, undertook the task. 
It therefore happened that clad in such decent habit as she could afford, a baby on one 
arm, her portrait under the other, she set out on foot for Lower Brook Street, where 
the famous artist lived, and on arriving asked permission to see him. Being speedily 
admitted to his presence, she in faltering words made known the object of her visit. 
Report had not exaggerated Sir William’s kindness : he listened to her with gentleness, 
gave her encouragement, lauded the zeal which had actuated her, examined the picture, 
and praised its merits. Seeing she was weak he made her take wine and food, bade 
her husband call on him next day, and finally paid a hackney coach to convey her 
home. 

With high hopes Clint presented himself at the great man’s studio and received 
from him not only words of commendation but valuable instruction, whence a friend- 
ship began between them that ended only with Sir William’s life. The world was 
brightening round the struggling artist, when she who had solaced and cheered his 
days of poverty and depression was claimed by death before she could reap the reward 
of her patience and courage. Then sorrow fell upon him and his life grew dark, but 
he was saved from brooding over misfortune by the necessity of labouring to support 
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his nine children. When commissions for portraits were not forthcoming he engraved 
in mezzotint and copied pictures. Owing to the excellent manner in which he repro- 
duced several works of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s, he became acquainted with that artist 
who gave him portraits of many distinguished persons to engrave. 

Quickened by ambition and sweetened by labour days wore away, until one fortu- 


The Clandestine Marriage, ACT 11. SCENE I. MESSRS. W. FARREN, FARLEY, AND JONES IN THE 
CHARACTERS OF LORD OGLEBY, CANTON, AND BRUSH. 


nate hour he was commissioned to engrave George Henry Harlow’s fine picture of the 
Kemble family in the trial scene-from Henry V///. This had been painted for Tom 
Welsh, a professor of music well known to the town; and on its exhibition in the 
Academy attracted universal attention and created unqualified delight. Cribb the 
printseller therefore desired to have it engraved in mezzotint, and selected Clint as the 
man most suitable to undertake the work. Before giving his consent to this proposal, 
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Harlow wished to see Clint’s productions ; but no sooner had he examined them than 
all hesitation disappeared, fortunately for himself, for by Clint’s excellent mezzotint is 
Harlow’s picture alone remembered. When finished, Clint’s work exhibited richness 
of colour, delicacy of tone, variety of texture and boldness of execution. It was 
vastly lauded, sold with rapidity and thrice engraved. 

This work immediately brought his name before the public, and moreover gained 
him the acquaintance of many prominent players whose portraits he has painted with 
inimitable grace and vivid touch, considered in many respects superior to Zoffany’s, 
Now that prosperity smiled on him he removed to a studio in Gower Street where on 
many pleasant afternoons actors of fair renown congregated to gossip on the latest 
production at the Lane or the last star at the Garden; sit for portraits destined to 
hand them down in their habits as they played to future generations ; or watch Clint 
working at those rare engravings which would soon adorn their homes. 

Here came Edmund Kean who a few years before figured as a strolling player, 
acting in tragedy, farce, and pantomine the same night to a company of gaping, 
tittering rustics huddled in a tallow-lit, wind-blown, damp-walled barn; but now 
pronounced a genius whose equal on the stage the world had perhaps never seen. 
And here also was he whom Kean’s detractors would fain set forward as his rival— 
Charles Young, a reserved and dignified man, a cold mechanical player whose tragedy 
was as devoid of nature as his comedy was bereft of fun. 

Likewise did the painter receive the great William Macready, a careful and laborious 
student, ambitious without genius, stately though lacking grace, aping the manners of 
a fine gentleman, and deeming himself superior to the profession he condescended to 
ornament. Liston full of quaint humour, brimming with delicious wit, an incompar- 
able droll: William Farren his schoolfellow whom he disliked; Madame Vestris 
brilliant and fascinating ; Charles Kemble an excellent comedian and indifferent trage- 
dian; Mrs. Orger gay and sparkling ; Mrs. Glover who ‘‘chewed blank verse past 
endurance ;” Charles Matthews a careful artist and generous friend ; Knight the best 
of good comrades ; and Blanchard a man of parts, were also amongst those who flocked 
to Clint’s studio. 

The first of the series of theatrical pictures he painted represents Farren, Farley, and 
Jones, in the Clandestine Marriage, a comedy written by David Garrick and George 
Colman, first produced on the 2zoth February 1766. William Farren was the third 
son of an actor, and whilst yet a schoolboy gave evidence of his talent for the stage. 
Before reaching his twentieth year he played a round of leading characters at the 
Plymouth theatre, and soon after appeared in Dublin where his clever performances 
gained him general approbation. Rumours of his abilities spreading he was offered 
engagements by the managers of the Haymarket and the Drury Lane theatres which 
were however declined ; but subsequently Harris of Covent Garden promising more 
liberal terms he accepted them, and in the autumn of 1818 made his first appearance in 
London in the character of Sir Peter Teazle. A certain eccentricity of manner, a sharp 
intonation of voice, a whimsical expression of countenance vastly diverted his audiences 
and speedily gained him their favour. In person he was slightly above middle height, 
his voice was harsh and unmusical, his features small and inexpressive, his figure 
somewhat stooped but possessing an air of lightness and juvenility which accompanied 
him through life. His range of characters was small and his originality limited. As 
Bayes in the Rehearsal he was amusing, as Sir Peter Teazle, and Sir Anthony 
Absolute he was considered a perfect picture of a formal old bachelor, but as Lord 
Ogilvy he was seen at his best, in which part Clint has done him full justice. 

Richard Jones who likewise figures in this picture also gave early proof of his 
theatrical talent, being noted for his recitations and lauded for his performances as an 
amateur. When presently his father, a Birmingham architect suffered heavy losses, 
the lad then at the age of eighteen, resolved to seek his fortune, and joining a 
strolling company played tragedy to suffering audiences. Whilst in Manchester an 
actor who was to have personated Gossamer in Laugh When You Can, falling ill, young 
Jones was requested to study the part which he ultimately performed in a manner that 
won him the favour of his manager and the appreciation of the house. This proved a 
lucky hour in his career, as it taught him his power lay in comedy to which he hence- 
forth devoted himself. In a little while he was fortunate enough to obtain an engage- 
ment in Dublin, a step that almost invariably led to an appearance on the London 
boards. Eventually he was engaged for the Haymarket theatre. 
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Clint’s second theatrical picture representing Mrs. Orger, Munden and Knight, 
as Laura, Brummagen, and Vain in a scene from Lock and Key, a musical represen- 
tation written by Hoare, was painted for Charles Matthews the elder, and secured 
for the artist election as Associate of the Royal Academy in 1821. 


The portraits 


PORTRAITS OF MRS. ORGER, MISS CUBITT, MR. MUNDEN, AND MR. KNIGHT IN THE MUSICAL 
ENTERTAINMENT OF Lock and Xey. 


were considered admirable, the arrangement excellent, the 


colouring rich and 
varied. 


To few indeed was it given to make an appearance so early in life as to Mrs. 
Orger, she being yet in arms when she played the Princess Elizabeth in Aing Henry V//J. 
No sooner was she able to walk and talk than she began to act and dance in the theatre 
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at which her parents were engaged; so that the stage was veritably her nursery, 
Gradually she became a clever, graceful and charming actress: so powerful indeed 
were her attractions that one Thomas Orger a man of literary talent and classical 
attainment, a Quaker of sober habit and serious disposition abandoned the Society of 
Friends for her sweet sake, and won her for his wife. In obedience to his wishes she 
forsook her calling at a moment when it promised most reward, and lived in seclusion; 
but after a time monotony begot weariness, and she longed to tread the boards and 
hear the music of applause once more. After many tedious arguments and repeated 
entreaties, her husband consented to her re-appearance, and she was engaged as a 
member of an excellent company for the Glasgow theatre. 

Whilst there that clever comedian and worthy fellow Jack Bannister arrived ona 
starring tour, and perceiving her merits immediately advised the management of Drury 
Lane to secure her services. Therefore one evening in October 1808, she made her first 
courtesy to a London audience as Lydia Languish in the Rivals. Her face and figure 
were pleasant to behold, her manner gentle and refined, her voice exceptionally sweet. 
In her representations of fine ladies she was charming, in low comedy she had no rival, 
whilst as singing chambermaids she was delightful. The town loved and lauded 
her. 

Edward Knight, familiarly known as little Knight because only five feet two inches 
in stature, began life as an artist, but becoming fascinated by the stage laid down his 
brushes and donned the buskin. Travelling from his home in Birmingham to Newcastle- 
under-Line, he offered his services to the manager of a strolling company playing there 
and was accepted. Having elected to make his appearance in farce, rehearsals were 
gone through in which he acted fairly ; but when the moment arrived for his appearance 
before an audience he was overcome with fright. With difficulty he was induced to 
make his entrance, but once upon the stage courage completely deserted him, and in 
answer to the applause received, he bowed, scraped, stammered, and finally ran away. 
Those behind the scenes used every inducement to make him return; but entreaties, 
scoffs, laughter, and blows were alike unavailing, and eventually another player under- 
took the part. When morning came Knight had vanished. 

Disheartened by this incident he returned to his former employment, but his passion 
for the boards again mastering him he became one of a strolling company at a salary 
of five shillings a week, and wonderful to relate astonished his audience by a clever 
performance of the part in which he had formerly failed. His perseverance was great, 
for long he laboured, and for weeks he starved. But one memorable day when weary 
and dispirited he was tramping along a dreary country road to join his fellows further 
afield, he trod on a purse, which taking up he found to contain seven guineas. This he 
regarded as a lucky omen, and from that hour as he was wont to narrate, want and 
he were fellows no more. Soon an engagement by the manager of another troup at a 
salary of twelve shillings a week followed, and then after a couple of years’ further 
experience he enlisted under the famous Tate Wilkinson who travelled the York circuit. 
At last came the long expected hour when Drury Lane offered to make place for him. 
From the first he made a favourable impression on the house and soon became a 
general favourite. 

Munden, who occupies the central figure of the picture was a remarkable man and an 
admirable player. The eighteenth century had toiled half way through its course when 
he, the son of a poulterer and porkman living in a quiet corner of Brook’s Market, 
Leather Lane, Holborn, was born. A bright clever lad gifted with a sense of humour, 
he was at the age of twelve sent into the world to seek his fortune, and began his career 
in achemist’s shop. He soon sickened of physic, and metaphorically throwing it to the 
dogs had recourse to law ; but the disgust he had felt for his former occupation mani- 
fested itself for his present position, and he sought employment as a hack writer. As 
such he became acquainted with hunger. When fortune occasionally smiled on him he 
would, after satisfying the inner man witha roll and a cup of coffee, pay eighteen-pence 
for admission to the playhouse gallery, from which lofty height he watched the great 
Garrick act Richard [//., listened as the silver-tongued Barry thrilled his hearers with 
the fervid passion of his Romeo, laughed at Peg Woffington as Sir Harry Wildacre, 
and roared at Kitty Clive in the Devil to Pay. Seated amongst the gods, heedful of 
the fortunes and fates of kings and princes, heroes and patriots, soldiers and lovers 
passing and repassing on the mimic stage below, strange dreams came to him wherein 
he beheld himself personating these noble, virtuous, much-suffering but eventually 
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happy mortals whose words were hearkened to with breathless awe, whose deeds 
moved crowds to love and pity. Thus there sprang to life within him hopes that 
one day such dreams might be realized. 

And it happened when a friend of his, whose privilege it had been to walk the 
boards of Drury Lane theatre, journeyed to Liverpool to act in that town, Joey 
Munden accompanied the player, big with hopes that he might likewise find a 
vacancy in the company. Alas that youth’s desires and life’s realities should be 
diverse things. No place was found for Munden who must have starved had not 
his friend succoured him; and after some weeks gained him employment as 
prompter’s copyist, to which was added the high honour of appearing as banner 
bearer, link carrier, or one of a crowd, for which he received a shilling a night as 
salary. This was indeed a poor position for one who would fain have played 
Hamlet, Othello, or Romeo, but he was bound to submit to fate, than which no man 
is stronger. 

The time came however, when wearied of his insignificant position, he with all 
his worldly goods stored in a bundle, left Liverpool and started for the provinces in 
hope of being received as a member of a strolling company. Nor was he disappointed. 
At Rochdale in Lancashire he encountered some children of Thespis who good- 
naturedly invited him to join their ranks, when he willingly threw in his fortune with 
theirs. For many years and long fate frowned on him ; for he wanted bread, lacked 
shelter, suffered from cold, was deserted by swindling managers, needed employment, 
played to scant audiences with a merry face and an aching heart. But meanwhile he 
learned his art, measured his powers, estimated his effects, and became aware his 
capability lay, not in high tragedy but in low comedy. By slow degrees he gained a 
reputation and was eventually engaged for Covent Garden theatre, where he began a 
career of success. 

Nature indeed had endowed him with qualifications specially suited for the 
representation of comedy. His countenance was ever changeful, ever new, his bright 
rolling eye illuminated every feature of his face, the eternal tortuosities of his nose, and 
the alarming descent of his chin, contrasting with the portentous rise of his eyebrows, 
created universal mirth. What Rowlandson was as a caricaturist Munden became as 
a grimacier. His face was a visual kaleidoscope, affording change without limit. He 
was said to have lavished more contortions of countenance on a single part than other 
players did on a whole range of characters ; yet though his performances never failed 
to draw crowded houses, the highest salary he ever received was twenty pounds a week. 

Another fine painting of Clint’s represents Liston as Lubin Logg, a foolish fellow, 
Charles Matthews the elder as Flexible, a wily counsellor, and Blanchard as 
Dr. Camphor in a play called Love, Law, and Physic, first produced on the 2oth 
November, 1812. From the time Liston attended Dr. Barrow’s school at Soho, he 
was remarkable for his singularities, and had more than once when dire vengeance 
awaited him, and the cane loomed above his back, so vastly diverted his master by 
the expression of his face or the quaintness of his excuse, that his intended punish- 
ment was arrested and gave place to hearty laughter. The idea of exhibiting his 
humour on the stage not having occurred to him, he became master of a grammar 
school in Leicester Square, and occasionally astonished his pupils by sudden out- 
bursts of seeming frenzy, when assuming the dignity supposed to be the hereditary 
property of royalty, he recited passages from Lear, Richard /I/1., and Hamlet. 
Becoming weary of the monotony of school life he turned player, and like most 
comedians in their early days, believed himself a born tragedian. But Stephen 
Kemble seeing the direction in which the youth’s talent really lay, advised him to 
play humorous characters, and taking this counsel he became so successful that he 
considered himself entitled to an increase of salary. Accordingly he expressed his 
ideas on the subject to his manager, who listened to him witha fine sense of contempt, 
and finally informed him he was welcome to leave if dissatisfied, for such actors as he 
might be found on every bush. 

This conversation took place on the morning of a day when the company was 
about setting out for Newcastle-on-Tyne. As they tramped along the road the young 
comedian suddenly rushed to a hedge and gazed around him wildly. ‘‘ Good heavens 
Liston what do you see?” asked the manager in alarm. 

‘‘] am merely looking for some of the actors you told me of this morning,” 
replied the player with an innocent air. 
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The drollery of his face, the seriousness with which he delivered most witty sayings, 
the irresistible humour of his manner, soon gained wide renown, and he was presently 
engaged for Covent Garden theatre, where in 1805, he made his bow to the town as 
Sheepface in the Village Lawyer. 

In appearance he was rather plain, and in real life his expression was generally 


BLANCHARD, LISTON, AND MATTHEWS IN THE FARCE OF Love, Law, and Physic. 


serious ; for like many wits who are the cause of infinite merriment in others, he 
frequently suffered from depression. Whilst waiting the arrival of the Covent Garden 
company to begin his first rehearsal, he sat alone in the green room in a thoughtful 
mood, an ugly pug dog, his friend and favourite, sitting between his legs gazing 
sagely before him, when Mrs. Gibbs entered, looked at the stranger and his com- 
panion, and then rushed from the room bursting with laughter, and exclaiming there 
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was a man and his dog in there whose physiognomies were so exactly alike that it was 
hard to know one from the other. When quit of his depression no man could more 
thoroughly enjoy a joke, even though it told against himself or those dear to him. 
One day whilst fulfilling an engagement in Dublin he was walking with his wife, a 
remarkably stout, short lady, when a woman with a basket brushed rudely against 
her. ‘* You had better walk over me,” said Mrs. Liston, irritably. 

The Irishwoman turned round, deliberately viewed her from head to foot, and then 
replied: ‘‘ Faith, ma’am, it would be easier to walk over you than round you anyhow,” 
a remark that made Liston almost choke with laughter. 

Charles Matthews, whom Clint has painted as Flexible, was the son of a bookseller 
of serious works, a man of sober habit, a follower of Calvin, who was chosen preacher 
to his sect. To him young Matthews assuredly owed none of the propensities he 
eventually betrayed. His nurse described him as ‘‘ a long, thin, skewer of a child, of 
restless and fidgety temperament, and by no means regular features—quite the 
contrary ’—these being affected by a twist slightly distorting the face, the result of 
hysterical fits to which he was subject in early life. At school his humour frequently 
distorted the gravity of his companions and caused irritation to the master, a cross old 
man with chalkstone knuckles, which he rattled like a bag of marbles about his pupils’ 
heads. Whilst here he met a boy named Robert Elliston, destined to become a famous 
player and notable manager, who when organizing a juvenile company to act the 
Distressed Mother, pressed Charlie Matthews into his service. This tragedy was 
performed before a select audience in the back room of a first floor above a pastry- 
cook’s shop in the Strand. 

Heretofore he had followed his father’s example in never entering a theatre, but 
under the guidance of his friend the magic of the stage was revealed to his boyish eyes, 
and all his thoughts became centred on the play-house. Then came desire to enact 
what he had seen done: amateur theatricals followed, when strengthened by confidence 
and filled with hope he waited on Charles Macklin, a contemporary of Garrick’s, and 
besought he would hear him recite. The famous actor consented, and having listened 
attentively gave him a lecture on the requirements necessary for the stage, which 
frightened the lad from his course. But presently recovering faith in himself he paid 
fifteen guineas to the manager of the Richmond Theatre for the honour of appearing 
before an audience. The play was Richard ///., and Matthews elected to act Richmond, 
as it enabled him to show his dexterity in fencing. When the scene came in which 
the wicked king—whose white straight legs reminded him of No. 11 on a street door 
—drew his sword, Richmond determined to have the value of his money, and when his 
majesty would have gladly died his opponent was unwilling to let him quit life until 
twenty minutes had passed in stirring combat. 

Then came the eventful day when he was offered an engagement in Dublin, for he 
had quite resolved to turn his back on bookselling and become a player. Before leaving 
home his father, who wondered much why heaven had sent him such an erratic son, 
gave him twenty guineas, declaring with tears in his loving eyes he would hand him 
as much more if he ever chose to come back and resume an honest livelihood. His 
experiences in Dublin were far from satisfactory, and he left the capital with an 
intention of returning to his father’s shop, but fortunately fate decreed otherwise ; for 
the ship in which he embarked putting into Swansea where a theatrical company was 
playing, he applied for and obtained an engagement which he held for three years. 

He next enlisted under Tate Wilkinson, a versatile and eccentric genius whose 
powers as a mimic Garrick feared, Woffington resented, and Foote employed. After 
enjoying considerable popularity as a performer, Tate became in his old age manager 
and director of the York circuit, a most important post. His manners were rough, his 
ways erratic, but his heart was in the right place. A thousand amusing stories were 
told concerning him in the green rooms of every playhouse in England, for there were 
few actors of any prominence who had not graduated under his management. Being 
fond of correspondence he was in the habit of writing five or six letters at a sitting, 
carefully folding each but leaving the address to the last, the consequences of which 
were often extremely amusing and occasionally vexing, as the recipients read matters 
regarding themselves which the writer would prefer they had not seen. When irritated 
he would snatch off his hat and wig and fling them at whosoever offended ; and one 
evening a lady of inferior talent, acting the Queen in Richard ///., was in the midst of 
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her ranting seen to duck her regal head that she might not obstruct the flight of a 
hat and wig hurled from the wings. 

Matthews'’s first interview with the worthy manager was eminently characteristic of 
that eccentric individual. Young Matthews having arrived at Pontefract where Tate 
Wilkinson's company was performing, dressed his tall slender figure in the best of the 
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two suits he possessed, and with an anxious heart called at the great man’s door. 
Sending up his name he was after some time desired to walk up stairs, and obeying 
the invitation rapped at the first door he met, when a loud voice bade him enter. 
Obeying he saw Wilkinson half dressed, wearing a brown wig on one side his head, 
over which was thrust a hat with the side foremost. He was engaged in polishing a 
pair of small silver shoe buckles presented him by David Garrick, which he never 
allowed any other hands but his own to clean: and took no notice whatsoever of 
Matthews, who after several unavailing coughs and hems summoned courage to bid 
him good morning. 

‘*Oh good morning Mr. Meadows,” he answered, purposely mistaking the name, 
a fashion he much affected. ‘* My name is Matthews,” replied the comedian. ‘‘ Ay, 
I know,” answered Wilkinson, turning round for the first time and looking at him 
whilst he winked his eyes, lifted his brows, muttered, and eventually delivered himself 
of the opinion he had formed. ‘‘ Ugh—whatamaypole. Sir, you’re too tall for low 
comedy.” The poor actor expressed his sorrow, adding he didn’t know why a tall man 
shouldn’t be a comical fellow. Tate again glanced at him and once more spoke, ‘‘ You’re 
too thin sir for anything but the Apothecary in Romeo and /Julie¢-—and you would want 
stuffing for that. I never sawany one sothin tobealive. Why sir one hiss would blow 
you off the stage.” Matthews ventured to hope he would be fortunate enough to escape 
that one, on which the manager answered sullenly, ‘‘ You'll get a great many sir. 
Why sir I’ve been hissed—the great Mr. Garrick has been hissed ; it’s not very modest 
in you to hope for escape, Mr. Mountain.” ‘‘ Matthews, sir,” interposed the youth. 
‘“Well Matthew Mountain, have you a quick study?” The comedian hoped so, on 
which in a voice of thunder Tate demanded if he wasn’t sure. Then after a pause he 
turned and looking at him closely said ‘‘ Pray, when did you have that paralytic 
stroke Mr. Maddox?” Matthews declared he had never had one in his life. ‘‘Oh 
I thought you had” was the grave reply. 

After some further remarks equally disheartening he recommended the young actor 
to seek some trade to support himself, but subsequently engaged him at a salary of 
twenty shillings a week. Depressed by his reception and fearful of criticism Matthews 
played the parts entrusted to him badly at first, but by degrees improved, whilst his 
perseverance and ability gradually procured him the confidence of his manager and the 
popularity of his audiences. He was naturally desirous his father should know he was 
prospering, and wrote to that effect, but the worthy citizen replied ‘‘ 1 cannot think that 
even success in your present pursuit is doing well, as I am convinced it will eventually 
turn out for evil, independently of the disgrace that attaches to your character while 
you continue in so disgraceful an employment.” For three or four years he continued 
on the Yorkshire circuit, until he received a letter from George Colman, manager of the 
London Haymarket, begging leave to propose an engagement at ten pounds a week 
and a benefit, terms that delighted the comedian. ‘‘I tried a London audience,” he 
said, ‘‘and a London audience tried me, and found me guilty of provoking them to 
laughter when I wastransported.” His merits soon set the town talking and prosperity 
smiled on him henceforth. 

On the first evening he played Flexible in Zove, Law, and Physic—a character which 
was a mere sketch left by the author to be filled up at pleasure—he delivered a speech 
after the style and manner of several well known men at the bar, finally giving the 
judge’s charge to the jury in the tones of Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough. He had no 
idea his hearers would recognize the imitation, but in this he was mistaken for 
immediately perceiving for whom it was meant, they roared with delight and insisted 
onarepetition. Next day the press teemed with comments on the burlesque, censuring, 
and defending the introduction of mimicry on the stage, whilst the town gossiped of 
the performance untiringly. On the second evening, just before the curtain went up, 
a nobleman requested an interview with the actor, and on behalf of his learned friend 
the judge, with great tact and politeness requested the imitation might be discontinued. 
Matthews satisfied him his wishes would be respected, adding he had already resolved 
on not repeating the burlesque since he found it caused a notoriety he little expected. 

A densely crowded and greatly excited audience, including most of the lawyers in 
town had already gathered ; but little attention was paid to the play until Matthews 
donned his wig and gown, an act hailed with loud applause. When however the 
judge’s charge was delivered without the expected imitation universal dissatisfaction 
was expressed, and cries of ‘‘ Imitation, imitation,” rang all over the house. The 
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confusion became so great that the performance was obliged to be stopped ; on which 
Matthews came forward and desired to know the pleasure of his patrons. He was 
answered by a thousand voices, ‘‘ Imitation, imitation,” and one arose in the pit 
asking why he had omitted a part given the previous evening, and by what authority 
he was prevented imitating a learned judge. This query was followed by a mighty 
chorus, ‘‘ Answer the question, answer the question.” 

Matthews quietly inquired what learned judge was meant, but the questioner 
declined giving a name, which was however quickly supplied by less discreet in- 
dividuals. The 
actor then said it 
had never been 
his practice or 
purpose to hurt 
the feelings of any 
person. He had 
heard a_ learned 
and noble lord 
was much  of- 
fended in conse- 
quence of certain 
accounts in the 
press, and there- 
fore he did not 
feel inclined to re- 
peat any peculiari- 
ties of manner 
which might be 
liable to miscon- 
struction. He 
bore the highest 
respect for Consti- 
tutional authori- 
ties, and no power 
on earth should 
compel him to any 
mode of represen- 
tation that could 
favour the erro- 
neous opinion 
which had gone 
forth. But he was 
willing to prove 
his anxiety to 
amuse his au- 
dience, and would 
if they sanctioned 
the experiment 
give the speech 
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which might enable them to point out from amongst the many that which pleased them 
best. He then delivered his charge after the manner of Kemble, Cook, Munden, 
Blanchard, and several other well-known actors, with ludicrous effects which pleased 
the house, and quickly restored its good humour without complying with its wishes. 
As he was making his exit he saw to his grief that Blanchard had been listening at 
the back of the stage, and instantly knew why one representation had caused more 
mirth than all the rest. Matthews, who made a point of never imitating a man in his 
presence, was filled with regret ; especially when Blanchard following him behind the 
scenes, warmly shook hands by way of congratulating him on his clever escape from a 
threatening position. ‘‘ My dear Blanchard,” he said penitently, ‘‘ pray pardon me, | 
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entirely forgot you were on the stage. Good God, how coarse my imitation of you 
before your face must have appeared.” Blanchard laughed and innocently asked, 
«Why, my dear boy, did you mean ¢hat for me?” showing by his emphasis he referred 
to the burlesque which had created most mirth. 

In private life Charles Matthews was a delightful companion whose hilarity was 
communicated to all he encountered, whose estimable character and charming manners 
gained him the esteem and friendship of the most distinguished men of the day. His 
chief delight lay in collecting theatrical pictures of which he possessed a rare and 
valuable number. One of these which he commissioned Clint to paint represents 
Charles Kemble and John Fawcett as Charles II. and Captain Copp in a comedietta 
written by John Howard Payne, and first produced on May 27, 1824. 

In personating the king, Charles Kemble played with delightful humour. This 
excellent actor owed his appearance on the stage to the brilliant success of his sister, 
Mrs. Siddons, and his brother John: for dazzled by their achievements he left his 
situation in the Post Office, declaring he would try hisluck on the boards. Accordingly 
he went into the provinces, playing a round of characters for some two years, when 
considering himself fit to shine in the capital he appeared in 1793 at Drury Lane 
Theatre then under the management of John Kemble. 

The occasion was one of vast importance in the history of the stage. Two years 
previously old Drury Lane Theatre which had been erected one hundred and seventeen 
years was thrown down and a more spacious convenient and handsome house raised 
on its site. The piece selected for the opening night was Macbeth, which was produced 
with great care by the manager. New and handsome scenery was painted for the 
occasion, the costumes and accessories were historically correct, the witches being no 
longer permitted to wear mittens, plaited caps, laced aprons, red stomachers, and 
great ruffs such as they had formerly donned ; appropriate garments being substituted, 
whilst scaly serpents wound themselves round their aerial bodies, and troops of imps 
attended their steps. 

John Kemble personated the Thane, Mrs. Siddons Lady Macbeth, whilst Charles, 
now in his nineteenth year, played Malcolm, a part he was unsuited and unable to per- 
form. His entrance caused a titter to run through the pit, the boxes raised their spying 
glasses, and the gallery became severely critical. ‘*‘ As Malcolm,” says a writer briefly 
recounting the occasion, ‘‘ appeared a tall awkward youth with what is termed a 
hatchet face, a figure badly proportioned, and evidently weak in his limbs, his acting 
was even worse than his appearance.” 

When in 1803 John Kemble purchased a sixth share of Covent Garden Theatre, 
Charles, who had meanwhile persistently studied and greatly improved, moved to that 
house with his brother and Mrs. Siddons, and having many desirable advantages at 
his command, gradually became a careful, accomplished, and useful player, who 
eventually personated leading characters in a manner which, if devoid of inspiration 
and lacking genius, were not without touches of grace and evidences of study. His 
Hamlet came in time to be admired, his Mercutio was pronounced faultless, his Laertes 
won golden opinions, whilst as Cassio, Benedick, and Macduff, he was considered the 
best actor of his day. 

Perhaps the best known of Clint’s theatrical pictures represents Liston, Madame 
Vestris, Miss Glover and Williams in Paul Pry, a comedy first produced on September 

3, 1825. Madame Vestris was the daughter of the famous engraver Bartolozzi, and 
of a German lady remarkable for her musical talent. Before she had reached the age 
of fourteen Miss Bartolozzi could speak several languages and sing and play prettily. 
Two years later she married Monsieur Armand Vestris, the celebrated ballet dancer, 
grandson of the notable master who declared the world held but three great men, 
himself, Voltaire, and Frederigk of Prussia. 

Clint also painted Edmund Kean as Richard III., Charles Young as Hamlet, 
Macready as Macbeth, Matthews as the Lying Valet, and a host of other well known 
actors in favourite parts. Three of his pictures—Hamilet and Ophelia, The Honeymoon, 
and Paul Pry—hang in the Sheepshanks’ Gallery at South Kensington, whilst his 
Falstaff and Mrs. Ford adorns the National Gallery. 

For many years before his death he had ceased to work and lived in retirement 
in Pembroke Square, Kensington. Here, soothed by the peace succeeding long 
struggle, beloved by many, respected by all, he died on May 10, 1854, in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age. 























WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 


By THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF BEDFORD. 





AM concerned to know that in some quarters a prejudice exists 
against the working man’s club. The club in which I am interested 
and would gladly see recognized asa useful, and I am disposed to 
write necessary, auxiliary of every effort to improve the religious, 
moral, and social condition of the wage-earning community is 
confounded with those mischief-working clubs which furnish 
opportunities for indulgence in intoxicants when access to the 
licensed public house is denied bibulous souls, and where much 
evilis fostered and practised that every true friend of the working 
man must deprecate and deplore. My working man’s club is 
something very different from these. I hope in time it will be found to have sup- 
planted them in the favour and patronage of all but those who have no pleasure 
but in unlimited drinking, in gaming, and in the gratification of mere animal lusts 
and appetites. I am thankful to know that these are a mere fraction of the wage- 
earning community. The silly pigeons who are decoyed and plucked in these places 
are no more to be regarded as fairly representing their class than are the silly ones, 
whose follies often bring discredit on ‘‘ society” and are unfairly paraded as typical 
representatives of the class to which they belong. It is to the evident credit of 
the working man that the victims he furnishes to the harpies are not more numerous 
than they are. Let it be acknowledged that the workman has as natural a desire 
to associate with his fellows and to enjoy their society as those who are sometimes 
called his betters, that his home accommodation and resources are not sufficient for 
this purpose—that recreation is as necessary and as useful to him as for others of his 
kind—and I believe the working man’s club, after my model, must be recognized as 
a very desirable institution. 

I am not about to write a history of working men’s clubs. 1am not concerned to 
tell the story of the People’s Palace or the Oxford University Club in Bethnal Green, 
or to commend the federation of working men’s clubs for which we are indebted to 
the members of Oxford House. I rather desire to draw upon my experience as a 
humble worker for some years in the East End, and to tell how I think a working man’s 
club should be managed if it is to be a success and meet the reasonable requirements 
of those for whose use and benefit it is intended. e 

I should be sorry to have to work a parish, in which there was any number of 
working men, if I could not have my club, or rather if I could not help them to have 
their club. I do not regard the club as a mere extension of the religious agency at 
work in the parish under the direction of the parish priest. It may, and it should be, 
of the greatest service to him, and if he is wise he will foster it and prove its useful- 
ness in promoting the success of his highest aims and endeavours to promote the 
spiritual good of his people. But it should be the men’s club not the parson’s club. 
The men I should want to see in the club, and of the club, are the men who would 
fight shy of it if they thought it was only another form of the fathers’ meeting—a bait 
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to catch them in the interest of the Church. I am not ashamed to say that my club is 
a secular club. Much religious work is spoiled because it is done in a secular spirit. 
My secular club I would conduct in a religious spirit. It should be secular, but not 
therefore unreligious. 

To begin then. I commenced some thirteen years ago by inviting some working men 
to meet me and to consider the desirability of establishing a club, and I promised them 
all the assistance I could render. Of course there were conditions on which I had to 
insist—no—I stated my conditions and they were after discussion, and explanation 
approved and accepted. They were in few words these: the Rector to be ex-officio 
president of the club, without whose consent no alterations were to be made in the con- 
stitution or any financial obligation undertaken, and he was the censor, who could veto 
entertainment, song, &c. The constitution provided for the investment of the property 
of the club in a gentleman who was known as the ‘ proprietor” (he was afterwards 
superseded by trustees). After the enrolment of original members provision was 
made for the election of fresh members. The management was entrusted to a committee 
to be elected at the annual meeting of members, and it was empowered to make and 
amend the rules, which however were only of force, except as to mere minor details of 
management and administration, after being sanctioned by the president and confirmed 
at a meeting of members duly called and held for that purpose. The rights of the 
‘financial’? member, and the conditions under which, as a defaulter, he forfeited his 
rights were defined. The committee cf management was empowered and required 
to keep order (bye-laws were from time to time enacted to meet altered conditions and 
arrangements of the club-room), and all gaming, gambling, betting and the introduction 
of intoxicants were forbidden. 

We began in a spacious hall. We were fortunate in this. But we were glad 
enough when the opportunity offered to move to premises that gave the accommo- 
dation of several separate rooms. This is my ideal of good club premises. 

A good-sized, well ventilated, common room for general purposes. In one corner 
near the entrance is the refreshment bar. Properly managed this will afford a con- 
siderable profit. A gas-stove keeps the kettle boiling and cooks sausages, eggs, &c. 
There is honourable rivalry among the members of the committee as to who will 
prove the best caterer. A resignation or an election have often been the consequence 
of success or failure in this department. The common room accommodates the 
billiard tables, bagatelle boards, and the card players, &c. The billiard tables 
furnish a considerable profit, and the profits of one table will soon enable a thrifty 
committee to purchase another. A charge is made for each game. 

A well-furnished reading-room. Silence is the rule here. The library sub-com- 
mittee require a little guidance at first in the selection of books and papers, especially 
the former. No extra subscription is demanded, except from those who desire to 
borrow books from the shelves, to read at home. 

A good hall for entertainments, lectures, &c. This is only occasionally required. 
In our case it could be entered without interfering with the access of members to the 
clubroom, and was available for other than club purposes. It is not a necessity, but 
it is very inconvenient to have only the common room available for entertainments, 
&c. No concert or entertainment has the same attraction for all, and if the common 
room is required for entertainments, the ordinary work of the club is interrupted 
and the enjoyment of some members is for the evening curtailed. And let me say 
here that I set great store on this department of club life. Nothing pays better than 
the work of educating and elevating the tastes of the people. None will be un- 
believers in the possibility of a radical change to be effected in this respect who have 
slowly, patiently and discreetly laboured to accomplish it. It is a grand object to aim 
at, and its effects tell upon the lives of the people after a marvellous fashion. Of 
course members have the privilege of introducing friends under certain regulations 
and are responsible for the character and behaviour of those they introduce. A place 
of entertainment to which he may bring wife and children to share the evening’s 
pleasure is no little boon to the working man. The refreshment department should be 
capable of furnishing tea, coffee, cocoa, &c., during the interval or after the enter- 
tainment is over, if there is a demand for them, and probably there will be. 

I would add a debating society which, because of lack of other accommodation, in 
our case, was accommodated once a fortnight during the winter in the reading-room. 
The chairman should be an ‘‘ outsider” ; a man competent to fill the chair ; a gentle- 
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man who can be intrusted with ample powers for keeping order and regulating the 
proceedings with impartiality. I advise, and I speak from experience, that others than 
members be allowed, on the introduction of a member, to be present and to speak ; and 
that burning questions be zof avoided. Just after the well-remembered ‘* Trafalgar 
Square riots” we had some hot and, I believe, profitable debates. I have presided 
myself on such occasions and never had the least difficulty in keeping order, though 
wounded heroes, fresh from the fray, spoke with impassioned eloquence of their hurts 
and wrongs. They did not meet with universal sympathy, and when the wind and 
the tide contended there was sometimes rather rough weather, but we always weathered 
the storm. 

It is well to add to the agencies affiliated to the club a register office of situations 
vacant and of men who are in want of employment. The officer in charge must be a 
competent man and should be in communication with the different Trades Unions and 
the firms that are large employers of labour. 

I must not write of cricket clubs, and quoit clubs, and football clubs, nor narrate 
how the younger members of a club enjoy the privilege of the use of a gymnasium 
occasionally, especially if they can have a good instructor. We had a movable 
apparatus in the hall. 

Boys and men do not mix well together: they are mutually antagonistic. A junior 
club for those under eighteen is a useful institution. Candidates for admission to the 
junior club should take precedence of all other candidates and the admission fee some- 
what reduced in their favour. 

May I be allowed to add that if a parson cannot turn such a club as I have described 
to good account in his intercourse with his people, I do not think he is worth much. 
Small beginnings make the best endings. I should always be more than content to 
begin in a small way and enlarge my habitation as the men felt their want of more 
accommodation and were keen to obtain it. At first the club may be able only to meet 
working expenses and may have to accept the position of tenants at a very low rent. 
The sooner they are, as we say, their own masters, the better for all concerned. They 
won't be long in reaching this position of independence if they have just a helping 
hand at first, and are encouraged to depend on themselves rather than on others 
and to aim at being independent. Among such a body of men as I have to do with, 
there was always what I may term a strong conservative element. No parson ever 
need fear losing his proper influence if he is capable of exercising it for good. I 
wish every parish in the East End of London had its club—not necessarily fashioned 
after the model I have ventured hastily to describe—but a club in which the men may 
meet together without running into temptation, and where those who are their well- 
wishers may meet them, not as patrons but as friends. We need to be learners if 
we would be teachers, and too many of us, I fear, are yet sadly ignorant of the 
difficulties and wants of the working men, and of their feelings and aspirations. 
We must understand them better before they will understand us, or recognize, in 
those of another class, men of like passions with themselves who desire to minister 
to their happiness both now and hereafter. 
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INNS AND TAVERNS OF OLD LONDON. 
By PHILIP NORMAN. 
With Illustrations by the Writer. 


SUPPOSE that London is one of the best abused cities in existence; it is also, if 
the truth be told, one of the most delightful. Think of the bad climate and the 
want of architectural beauty, says a grumbler, fresh from Rome or Venice. Well, 

I admit that we do have more than our fair share of dirt and fog, but where does one 
see such grand atmospheric effects ? And then as to the architecture, it is true that what 
appeals to us favourably is too often 
choked and defaced by its hideous sur- 
roundings, but if all the fine buildings in 
London were to be collected together, I 
maintain that they would be numerous 
enough to form a town of great size and 
splendour. And how crowded they are 
with interesting associations! If one 
makes but a slight effort to trace them 
out, what at first seemed a task will 
become a constantly-increasing pleasure. 

Besides the historic structures, so often 

described, there are still many specimens 
of domestic architecture dating from the 
seventeenth and the early part of the 
eighteenth century which—to my eyes at 
any rate—have a beauty of proportion 
and fitness for their purpose not always 
observable in the efforts of the present 
day. Perhaps the quaintest relics of this 
kind are the inns, taverns, and public- 
houses, now rapidly disappearing ; let me 
devote a few pages to them while there 
is yet time, for, though condemned by 
modern civilization, they are full of charm 
to the lover of old London, because they 
bring home to us so vividly the habits and 
customs of our ancestors. Before the 
advent of railways, the City and all the 
main thoroughfares leading to it were 
crowded with inns, which had continued 
on the same sites for centuries, and united 
the functions of hotels and houses of call 
for coaches, carriers, and stage waggons. 
They were, or originally had been, all 
more or less built on the same plan—an 
old-fashioned house facing the street, an REMAINS OF THE BULL INN, ALDGATE. 
archway beneath leading into a yard, 

round this were ranged galleries with bedrooms opening into them, and there was 
usually an inner yard, with ample stabling, offices, and perhaps tenements. Taverns, 
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though often attached to inns, supplied a different want, being used for dining and 
social purposes ; all classes frequented them, except the humblest, and they went to 
the poor man’s tavern, the alehouse. Stebbing has remarked that the coffee and 
chocolate houses, which were of later growth, did not take the place of tavern life, 
but extended it; they afforded a more habitual resort for purposes of conversation 
and business. Probably from Ben Jonson’s time till the advent of modern clubs, few 
eminent men have lived in London 
whose names might not be asso- 
ciated with some tavern or coffee- 
house. 

I will now ask my readers to 
explore with me what is left of 
these old haunts; we will examine 
the buildings and learn something 
of their past history, and I hope it 
will be thought that they are 
worthy of the praise I have be- 
stowed on them. As we must 
have a point of departure, perhaps 
it is best to begin at the east end 
and gradually to work our way 
west, but we need not adhere too 
rigidly to any fixed plan. Let us 
start, then, from the railway station 
in Aldgate High Street, which 
shows little trace of the poverty 
associated with the surrounding 
neighbourhood. Turning to the 
left, we shall find within a stone’s 
throw an old-fashioned gateway, 
surmounted by a handsome piece 
of iron work, which once supported 
a lamp; in the yard at the back 
builders are at work, and in the 

OLD HOUSES IN ALDGATE. passage leading thereto one can 
dimly discern, nailed to the wall, 
a painted board, formerly the sign of the Bull Inn. It is now more than fifty years 
since this once famous establishment was in the hands of Mrs. Anne Nelson, coach 
proprietor. It has been said that she could make up nearly 200 beds here, and lodged 
and boarded about three dozen of her guards and coachmen. Most of her trade 
was to Essex and Suffolk, but she also owned the Exeter coach. She must have been 
landlady on the memorable occasion when Mr. Pickwick arrived in a cab, after ‘‘ two 
mile o’ danger at eightpence” ; and it was through this very archway that he and his 
companions were driven by the elder Weller when they started on their adventurous 
journey to Ipswich. 

On the opposite side of the way, a little further east, a few seventeenth century 
houses have escaped destruction ; one of them—the Hoop and Grapes, better 
known as Christopher Hill’s—has inside an archaic board for chalking up the score, 
with a curiously inlaid frame. I have sketched it and its neighbour, the butcher’s 
shop, a building of the same date. Some distance west, just within the original limits 
of the City, an old block of buildings is to be seen which once formed the front of 
another well-known coaching inn, the Saracen’s Head ; the pilasters to the left must 
have been the work of an artist. The back of the inn was once galleried, and coaches 
plied from here to Norwich as long ago as 1681 ; it is still a booking-office. 

Let us retrace our steps a little, and turn down the Minories in the direction of 
Tower Hill. This region will soon be quite transformed ; a large tract of land to the 
east which became the property of the Metropolitan Railway Company has been lying 
unoccupied for years ; it is now being covered with buildings. This land is bounded 
on the south by Church Street, leading to the church of Holy Trinity, Minories, close 
to which flourished, till four or five years ago, the Sieve public-house, one of the 
quaintest and perhaps the oldest of its class. The sign, now extinct in London, had 
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been associated with it, at any rate for considerably more than two hundred years. In 
the days when it came into being, the surroundings were very different from what they 
are now, for Stowe, the chronicler might almost have seen it, and we know that in his 
youth he had often fetched milk from the neighbouring farm, the site of which is still 
called Goodman’s Fields. I doubt if it had ever been more than a humble alehouse ; 
outside there was nothing except its look of age to attract attention ; as soon however 
as one crossed the threshold, descending by steps to the level of the bar, one was 
charmed by a scene as picturesque as an interior by De Hoogue. The taproom with 
its sanded floor, its 
settles and massive 
chimney-piece, had ap- 
parently never been 
altered from the time 
the house was built. 
A clear fire was usually 
kept up here, and spits 
were ranged in front— 
for the room was fre- ; 
quented by draymen HEL 
and others, whose habit 
it was to bring their 
own meat for dinner 
and cook it themselves, 
the rest being provided 
by the landlord. Every- 
thing was scrupulously 
clean and well ordered, 
and the house seemed 
to supply a genuine 
want. The crypt-like 
cellars underneath were 
a puzzle to me; the 
material used in their 
construction was chalk, 
and it is a curious fact 
that Mr. J. T. Smith, 
who in 1797 sketched 
the remains of the ad- 
joining convent of nuns 
of St. Clare, has re- 
corded that its walls 
were of chalk and Caen 
stone. 

The parish is all 
included within the 
ancient precincts of (84e 
this convent, and in 
the early days of the 
Reformation the gates OLD HOUSES, ALDGATE, FORMERLY THE SARACEN’S HEAD INN. 
were still kept up. 

Bearing on this subject I have an extract from the parish records kindly given me by 
the Rev. E. M. Tomlinson, formerly vicar ; it is dated 1596, and describes the appoint- 
ment by the parishioners of a ‘‘ vitler”’ to the parish, possibly mine host of the Sieve. 
He was also to have the custody of the keys, and was to close the gate ‘‘in the 
sommer at night at tenne of the clocke, and in the winter at nyne, and at noe other 
hour, except the necessary and urgent occasions of the inhabitants of the said parish 
doe require the contrarie.”’ Later extracts speak of vestry meetings at the Sieve; for 
instance, on Feb. 13, 1705-6, ‘‘ about agreeing to pull down the churchyard wall,” 
when matters were facilitated by the expenditure of six shillings on refreshment. In 
the eighteenth century the house was much curtailed, for in a deed of 1762 it is 
described as ‘‘all that messuage or tenement now divided into three,” and an old 
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drawing shows two adjoining shops similar in style, which no doubt originally formed 
part of it. Before the railway company acquired all this land the Sieve belonged to 
the Byng family ; it was closed in 1886, but not completely levelled with the ground 
till early this year. 

At the corner of Church Street, on the opposite side, the Three Lords public-house 
was standing till lately, and 
called to one’s mind a tragi- 
cal event; it had been built 
soon after the beheading on 
Tower Hill hard by of Lords 
Balmerino and Kilmarnock in 
1746, and Simon Fraser Lord 
Lovat in the following year, 
for the parts they took in the 
rebellion of 45. Lovat’s exe- 
cution was the last on Tower 
Hill, and the last in Great 
Britain by the headsman’s axe. 
An ambitious structure with 
the same sign has lately been 
built on the site of the Three 
Lords public-house. I am re- 
minded that in the little parish 
church of Holy Trinity, 

FRONT ENTRANCE OF THE SIEVE INN, CHURCH STREET, Minories, is preserved the 

MINORIES. curious mummified head, 

about which so much con- 

troversy has taken place ; some suppose it to be that of the Duke of Suffolk, father of 
Lady Jane Grey, who died a traitor’s death in 1554, but this is an open question. 

A few minutes’ walk from 
Church Street south will take 
us altogether out of the in- 
fluence of the half foreign 
region of Aldgate and White- 
chapel — dear to _ philan- 
thropists—and soon we shall 
emerge on Tower Hill, where 
stands another picturesque 
house—the Old George, de- 
picted on page 189—on whose 
gallery citizens have doubtless 
crowded to witness scenes of 
horror, in the days when that 
emblem of destruction, the 
scaffold, stood opposite. The 
subject of my sketch looks 
peaceful enough now, and gay 
in the summer with its floral 
decorations. What a number 
BACK OF THE SIEVE INN. of vans and waggons pull up 
in front in the course of an 
hour. I have drawn it as it was two years ago; since then a house has been built to 
the left which sadly spoils the effect. Those who care to explore a court beyond will be 
rewarded by seeing a bit of the old City wall. 

Being so near the Thames below bridge, I long to go in quest of the old river- 
side taverns, with their red roofs and projecting balconies, which since the decay of the 
waterman’s craft are becoming few and far between, but I must leave them—perhaps 
for another occasion. To-day our business lies west ; nor do I propose to linger long 
in that City which clusters round the Bank and the Royal Exchange, where the 
associations are so intensely interesting, and most of the buildings are so very new. 
Until many years after the advent of railways, no part of London, except perhaps the 
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Borough High Street, was so full of famous galleried inns as the main thoroughfare 
running north under the names of Gracechurch Street and Bishopsgate Street, 
within and without, but their glory departed for ever when the last of them—the Green 


Dragon—was torn to the ground in 1877 ; they well deserve a fuller record than has t 
yet been written. I notice, by the by, that a small fragment of the Catherine Wheel 


remains. Over the way, One Swan Yard—an old place of call for carriers and waggons— N. 
has just been closed; it occupies part of the ground on the west side of Bishopsgate 
Street without, which the Great Eastern Railway Company has acquired for the 
purpose of extending its premises. Unfortunately that beautiful relic, Sir Paul Pindar’s 
house—for many years past a humble tavern—stands on this site, and is doomed to 
destruction with the rest. It is sad to think that this, the last ornamental timbered 
building of its kind in London, will thus perish without an effort being made to save 
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TAPROOM AT THE SIEVE, 


it, except by that over-tasked body the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
Surely future generations will blame us for our apathy. What is left of a much earlier 
specimen of a great merchant’s house—Crosby Hall—is, alas! quite modernized and 
defaced. 

An interesting study in its way is that of the old City coffee-houses. It is natural 
that from early days many of them should have been 
used as places of business resort by merchants and 
tradesmen ; eventually a few, whose names are still kept 
up, have become altogether dedicated to business pur- 
poses, like Lloyd’s the Jamaica, and the Jerusalem ; 
others have continued as taverns—Baker’s, for instance, 
—the Guildhall coffee-house—and the Bay Tree in St. cevenreentH CENTURY TRADE 
Swithin’s Lane, where there was so destructive a fire two TOKEN OF THE SIEVE. 
years ago. In the early directories it was common for 
traders to give their addresses at a coffee-house ; all those I have mentioned were 
used in this way. A curious survival is the Dr. Butler’s Head, the sign of a tavern 
in Mason’s Avenue Coleman Street, which commemorates the chief physician to 
James I., who invented a kind of medicated ale. The names of those famous 
coaching inns—the Blossoms, Laurence Lane—the Swan-with-two-Necks—the Castle, 
Wood Street, and others—are still preserved, their sites being occupied by important 
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receiving houses for goods by road and rail; the old frontage of the Castle is there 
still, the name carved on a stone. The last Bull and Mouth, built by Sherman, the 
great coach proprietor, has only just made way for the new additions to the Post 
Office ; its two signs are to be seen in the Guildhall Museum. 

St. Martin’s-le-Grand, where stood this hostelry, is within an easy distance of Cloth 
Fair, Bartholomew Close, and Little Britain, a region so charmingly described by 
Washington Irving, which till a few years since had been to a great extent spared by 
the restorer. Here I sketched the back of a picturesque old house—the Swan and 
Horse-shoe—from Montagu Court, together with the back of the Admiral Carter, since 
rebuilt or modernized. 
Another sign derived from 
a famous commander was 
the Blakeney’s Head, at 
35 Bartholomew Close, a 
memorial of the man who 
so bravely defended 
Minorca against the 
French in 1756; it is 
now dismantled. A few 
yards off, in Cloth Fair, 
is the Dick Whittington 
—a very old house, with 
grotesque brackets, which 
support the projecting 
upper story. 

North from Smithfield 
runs St. John Street, 
Clerkenwell, a main road 
leading to Islington, which 
in old days contained 
many inns ; a well-known 
one—the Cross Keys— 
has lately disappeared ; 
this was a haunt of the ill- 
starred Richard Savage, 
but the last house hardly 
dated from his time. The 
Green Man and Still—a 
picturesque little alehouse 
in Cow Cross Street, a 
short distance west, which 
I sketched three years 
: ago, has since been re- 
PHILIP NORMAN built. 
an ie ina wai — =o As we are in the neigh- 

CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE TAPROOM OF THE SIEVE. bourhood, let us visit that 
unique fragment, St. 

John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. It is now occupied by the modern order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, which within the last three years has taken possession of that part on the 
east side formerly included in the adjoining Jerusalem Tavern. Here Cave published 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, and Samuel Johnson worked for him in hermit-like seclusion, 
and here not long since the memory of the latter was cherished by the Urban Club. 
Part of the gate had probably been a tavern since Cave’s time. On the eastern side of 
St. John’s Lane stands a stuccoed public-house called the Baptist’s Head, with no 
outward appearance of antiquity, yet it once formed part of a mansion dating probably 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth, which early in the sixteenth century belonged to 
Sir Thomas Forster, a judge of the Court of Common Pleas, who died here in 
1612. Lord Berkeley, Chief Justice Keeling, and other great people inhabited the 
lane in those days. The taproom contains a beautifully carved stone mantelpiece, 
which I have drawn, and shall describe somewhat in detail. The frieze is orna- 
mented with fruit and flowers, in the centre are arms, and on each side a crest thus 
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described by Cromwell in his History of Clerkenwell :—‘‘The arms are quarterly, first 
and fourth argent, a chevron vert, between three bugle-horns sable, for the family of 
Radclyffe, with which that of Forster intermarried, the crescent being introduced as the 
filial distinction of a second house. The buck at one end was the original crest of the 
Forsters, the talbot’s head at the other with the crescent might be that of this branch 
of the Radclyffes.” The frieze is supported by pilasters in the same style, and one side 
of the room has handsome panelling of the linen pattern. This is apparently all that 
remains of the original house, which in the days of its splendour must have covered a 
good deal of ground, for it had another frontage in St. John Street; it was then 
ornamented by grotesque carvings, and had bay windows with painted glass. The 
sign may have been selected out of compliment to Sir Baptist Hicks, whose hall stood 
hard by. In the last century the Baptist’s Head was doubtless resorted to by some of 
the literary men who worked for Cave ; it also afforded solace to a very different class, 
as we learn from 
a print in the M/ak- 
factors Register, 
which represents 
prisoners on their 
way to Newgate 
halting here for 
refreshment ;_ the 
view of the old 
house is _ inter- 
esting. 

The next dis- 
trict which I shall 
take my readers to 
is that of Holborn, 
another important 
thoroughfare, in 
former days much 
resorted to by 
coaches, carriers, 
and stage wag- 
gons. One gal- 
leried inn — the =a 
Old Bell—still re- THE OLD GEORGE INN, TOWER HILL. 
mains more or less 
in its original condition ; to match it we must cross the water, and have a last look at 
the George in Southwark, but half of that has now disappeared. I cannot say when the 
Old Bell first came into being, the present house does not seem to date from before the 
time of Charles II.; it has in front carved on a stone—a relic perhaps of an older building 
—the arms of one of the Fowlers of Islington, an important family in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and lords of the manor of Barnsbury ; a full account of them is 
given in Nelson’s History of Jslington. 1n 1637 the inn is mentioned by John Taylor, the 
water-poet, who tells us that ‘‘there doth a Poste come every second Thursday from 
Walsingham to the Bell in Holborne.” Ever since then the Old Bell has kept on the 
even tenor of its way, and long may it flourish under the present hostess, whose family 
has been in possession for the last sixty years. Inthe daytime the covered yard at the 
back is filled with vehicles from the suburbs, for this is one of the few places in the 
heart of London where good accommodation can be found both for man and beast. 
Its whole aspect, from the row of bottles in the old-fashioned bar-room to the flowers 
in the gallery, bespeak a quiet prosperity. Mr. William Black, the novelist, has written 
a sympathetic paragraph on the Old Bell, in his Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 

Next to the Bell on the east was the Black Bull, now modernized, but still showing 
a brave sign, and a very short distance west was the Crown, which has been known for 
generations as Ridler’s Bell and Crown. Sixty years ago it was a notable coaching 
centre ; space being limited, the two mail coaches which ran from here might some- 
times be seen standing out in the street all day in front of the inn. At this time the 
proprietor was Mr. Robert Fagg: the yard has since been built over and the gateway 
blocked up. Now that we are on the subject of coaching, I am tempted to make a 
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short excursion along Fetter Lane, where, after passing the curious gabled houses 
which form part of Barnard’s Inn, one comes upon the White Horse, famous in 
coaching annals for more 
than a century ; it is men- 
tioned by Hatton in 1708, 
and a coloured print shows 
the ‘‘Cambridge Tele- 
graph ” starting from here 
in 1814. It has now 
fallen from its high estate, 
the front being used as 
a public-house, and the 
rooms at the back let out 
as common lodgings ; the 
entrance from the yard 
was closed some years 
ago; the extensive stab- 
ling is in the hands of 
Mr. Spackman, the well- 
known jobmaster and con- 
tractor. From a direc- 
tory I learn that in 1885 
a solitary carrier still 
journeyed thither. 

About the precincts of 
St. Paul’s a few quaint 
hostelries are to be found, 
the most historic perhaps 
is the Goose and Grid- 
iron with its whimsical 
sign. I have drawn the 
back of a more pictur- 
esque house—the Green 
Dragon on St. Andrew’s 
Hill—which has a special 
interest for me, because 
my ancestors lived hard 
by for several genera- 
tions, and no doubt re- 
freshed themselves here 
from time to time. 

One more thorough- 
fare is rich in associations 
for the man who studies 
relics of old inn and tavern 
life. On Ludgate Hill we 
need not linger, unless it 
be to peep into La Belle 
Sauvage Yard, where 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. 
have their great publish- 
ing establishment. It is 
modern enough now, but 
plays were acted here, 
perhaps before there was 
a regular theatre in this 
country ; and on a seat 
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BACK OF THE SWAN AND HORSESHOE, AND OF THE ADMIRAL CARTER, 


FROM MONTAGUE COURT. outside Sir Thomas Wyat 

rested, after failing in his 

attempt to enter the City, during his ill-advised rebellion in Queen Mary’s reign. This 
Was an important inn for at least three hundred years; the singularity of the name 
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THE BLAKENEY’S HEAD, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE. 
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caused many ingenious surmises as to its origin, till Samuel Lysons, the antiquary, 
solved the question by unearthing a deed of 31 Henry VI., in which the house is 
described as ‘‘Savage’s Inn, otherwise called the Bell on the Hoop.” The old 
stone bas-relief of the Elephant and Castle has been preserved, and is let into a 
modern wall on the east side of the yard; it is the crest of the Cutlers’ Company to 
whom the house was left in 1568. 

Fleet Street only contained one coaching inn of importance—the Bolt in Tun—on 
the site of which is now a railway receiving office, but it was crowded with interesting 
old taverns, and lives in one’s memory from 
its association with Dr. Johnson’s homes 
and haunts in his later years when he be- 
came famous. Contrary to the usual idea, 
no house of entertainment still exists which 
can be proved by contemporary evidence 
to have known his presence, but the faith- 
ful may journey to the Cheshire Cheese, 
firm in the belief that when Goldsmith 
lived hard by in Wine Office Court the 
two friends must have spent many an 
evening together in those panelled rooms, 
and may even have sat on the seats as- 
signed to them by tradition. Now that 
the Cock has quitted his original home, 
though under his former proprietor he 
crows gallantly over the way, the Cheshire 
Cheese is unquestionably the most perfect 
specimen of an old-fashioned tavern in 
London. Not far off, in Shoe Lane, the 
doctor’s illustrious namesake is comme- 
morated by a house with the sign of Ben 
Jonson, from which a trade token was 
issued in 1672. A curious old wooden 
panel preserved here, bears on its two 
sides what are supposed to’ be portraits 
of ‘‘rare Ben”; as it is nailed against 
the wall one side only is now visible ; the 
person portrayed is a lean hungry-looking 
man, the very reverse of the poet. This 
painting has been alluded to in WVotes and 
Queries and elsewhere ; I believe that it is 

cto merely the old signboard. 
In the neighbourhood of the Inns of 
= PRILIP HOPMAN Court, taverns and coffee-houses naturally 

GREEN MAN AND STILL, Cow cross stREET. flourished. The Rainbow, No. 15 Fleet 

Street, is on the site of a coffee-house 
established as early as 1657, the second in London; the owner of it, James Farr, 
originally a barber, was in that year presented by the inquest of St. Dunstan in the 
West ‘‘for making and selling a sort of liquor called coffee as a great Nusance and 
Prejudice in the neighbourhood.” However, he survived the attack, and after the 
great fire issued a trade token—perhaps to show that the Rainbow had not faded out of 
existence. The Phoenix Insurance Office was established here in 1682. Macaulay 
has told us that about this period ‘‘ those who wished to find a gentleman commonly 
asked, not whether he lived in Fleet Street or Chancery Lane, but whether he 
frequented the Grecian or the Rainbow.” The house has for many years enjoyed a 
high reputation as a tavern, but from the antiquarian point of view lost its charm 
when it was modernized, now a generation ago. 

Within a few doors, at No. 8, is Dick’s, almost forgotten but well deserving 
a visit, as it is the only example of a seventeenth century coffee-house in London 
which has not been altered out of all knowledge, with the exception perhaps of 
Baker’s in Change Alley ; it is now an Italian restaurant. The entrance from Fleet 
Street is as usual up a long passage ; it has been modernized, but the structure above, 
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and the staircase leading from the coffee-room, must be much as they were when 
Isaac Bickerstaff came with his friends from the country, and the roguish young 
Templar, Sir Harry Quickset’s grandson. It is worth while to take a turn through the 
Inner Temple Gate, under the old house misnamed the palace of Henry VIII. The first 
opening to the right leads us into Hare Court, which Elia has described with less than 
his usual sympathy, as ‘‘a gloomy, churchyard-like place, with trees and a pump in it.” 
At this pump he had often drunk when a child, and the contents of it later in life he 
recommends as ‘‘ excellent cold with brandy” ; it has now been improved away, and an 
ordinary tap or cock has taken its place, but in other respects the old court is not much 
changed ; the plane trees flourish, and the back of Dick’s coffee-house is here to be 
seen nestling against a fine old block of chambers, and over-shadowed on the right by 
a high modern structure, which seems to have got in there by mistake. Dick’s, some- 





CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE BAPTIST’S HEAD, ST. JOHN’S LANE, CLERKENWELL, 


times called Richard’s, stands on the site of the printing office of Richard Tottel, law 
Stationer in the reign of Henry VIII. ; it got its name however from Richard Torner 
or Turner, who was landlord in 1680. From the days of Steele and Addison many 
eminent men have frequented it. As is well-known, coffee-houses for half a century 
or more had a great influence on the sale of books; every new poem or pamphlet of 
any importance was to be seen in them. Peter Cunningham records that he had many 
poems in his possession bearing in large written letters on their title-page ‘* Dick’s 
Coffee-house.” 

I wish I could linger a while, for the neighbourhood is full of interesting associations, 
but I must be moving onwards. Anundoubted haunt of Dr. Johnson’s was the Essex 
Head, No. 40 Essex Street, Strand, pulled down in the course of this autumn. 
Here a short time before his death he established an evening club of which he drew up 
the rules, afterwards printed by Boswell. The members met thrice a week, the penalty 
for non-attendance being fixed at the small sum of twopence. The landlord was 
Samuel Greaves, who had been Thrale’s servant, hence the club was sometimes 
called Sam’s. 
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A few specimens of street architecture, such as it was before the time of the great 
fire, are still to be found in Holywell Street, Wych Street, and Drury Lane, spared to 
us until the London County Council and others settle the vexed question of better- 
ment. At the east end of Wych Street stands an ancient building now known as 


THE OLD BELL INN, HOLBORN, 


the Rising Sun—formerly the Crooked Billet, not far from the site of a more 
famous hostelry—the Angel—destroyed in 1854. No doubt the Rising Sun has seen 
strange events, and distinguished folks have sought there refreshment for mind and 
body, but unfortunately it has been without a chronicler, so all we can do is to study 
its gables and projecting story. A little further up the street, on the opposite side, is 
the Shakespeare Head tavern, marked in my sketch by a projecting lamp; in the 
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the spot which was 
once occupied by the 
White Lion with its 
doubtful associa- 
tions, one sees at 
the beginning of 
Drury Lane, on the 
Strand side, a 
vacant space where 
stood till a month 
ago two pictur- 
esque old houses. 
The plastered one, 
which appearstothe 
right in my drawing 
(page 198), was for 
many years known 
as the Cock and 
Pie public-house ; it 
was turned to other 
uses long ago, but 
the old sign is still 
preserved. Apart 
from its quaintness 
it is worthy of re- 
cord as having been 
possibly, I may say 
probably, the house 
in which Nell 
Gwynn lived for a 
time, as recorded 
by Pepys in these 
words :—-‘*r May, 
1667. Saw pretty 
Nelly standing at 
her lodgings door 
in Drury-lane in her 
smock-sleeves and 
bodice looking up- 
on one ; she seemed 
a mighty pretty 
creature.” Peter 
Cunningham places 
these lodgings at 
the top of Maypole 
Alley over against 
the gate of Craven 
House, a position 
which exactly coin- 
cides with that of 
the old Cock and 

Pie. After 1838 the . 
¥ well-known __ sec- THE GREEN DRAGON, ST. ANDREW’S HILL, BLACKFRIARS, 
id ond-hand booksel- 
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ly ler—George Stockley—occupied the house; he convinced himself of Nell Gwynn’s 
1S connection with it, and his views were shared by the late Edward Solly, F.R.S., who 
1e y . 


Wrote an interesting letter on the subject to Motes and Queries. In spite of assertions 
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to the contrary the building was probably not older than the reign of Charles I. ; it 
appears to be marked in Faithorne’s map of 1658; the panelled wooden house next 
door—probably coeval—was of a kind almost extinct. 

A short distance north, in Portsmouth Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, stands another 
ancient house of entertainment—the Black Jack—once a great resort of players and 
those who fre- 
quented their 
society. Parton, 
the historian of 
St. Giles’s, says 
thatit is mentioned 
in a deed of 1654. 
The sign is unique 
in London; the 
black jack was a 
leathern vessel 
sometimes mount- 
ed with silver; 
most of us have 
seen specimens in 
college halls or old 
curiosity shops. 
The house was 
sometimes called 
the Jump, from 
a tradition that 
Jack Sheppard 
once leaped out of 
a first floor win- 
dow to escape the 
myrmidons of 
Jonathan Wild. 
It is perhaps best 
known as the re- 
sort of Joe Miller 
the actor—a taci- 
turn man on whom 
was fathered, after 
his death, a book 
of jests collected 
from all quarters. 
Until 1816 a club 
called ‘‘ the Hon- 
ourable Society of 
Jackers” met here, 

Tr: of which, among 
ie : » 7s, other notable men, 
rr P NORMAN =: = = Sse John Kemble and 
== : DB ot Theodore Hook 
FROM HARE COURT, TEMPLE, were members ; 

since then, it is 
said, the Black Jack has not been much frequented by wits or actors. The house is 
structurally unchanged, and is one of the quaintest of its class now remaining. 

Let us shift our ground to the classic neighbourhood of Covent Garden, and see 
what traces of old tavern life can be found there. The theatrical house of chief 
standing is the Albion, 26 Russell Street, which thirty or forty years since was fre- 
quented by some of the leading professional people, not only actors, but lawyers, 
artists, and men of letters. The Harp, close at hand, well known to disengaged actors, 
was a haunt of Edmund Kean. An interesting relic of an earlier day is the old ham 
and beef shop with a tiled roof at the corner of Russell Street and Bow Street, which 
may have formed part of Will's coffee-house, where Dryden reigned supreme. Its 
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THE RISING SUN, WYCH STREET. 


younger rivals and neighbours, Tom’s and Button’s, have both disappeared and left no 
trace behind, if we except the lion’s head from the latter, put up by Addison in 1713, and 
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now in the possession of the Duke of Bedford. Little enough has been left of the fine 
piazza designed by Inigo Jones. The Bedford Hotel, which I am inclined to think was 
the same building as the more famous Bedford coffee-house, stood in the north-east 
section ; it was closed and dismantled in 1887, and shortly afterwards pulled down ; 
the business has been transferred to the house next door to Evans’s. The Hummums, 

sacred to the me- 
mory of Parson 
Ford, has _ been 
rebuilt, but the 
Tavistock, which 
opens into a bit of 
the old _ piazza, 
celebrated its cen- 
tenary in 1887; 
part of its present 
large coffee-room 
Was once occupied 
by Richard Wilson 
the landscape- 
painter. 

The house for- 
merly known as 
Evans’s Hotel has 
had a long and 
chequered _exist- 
ence; it was built 
for Russell, Earl 
of Orford, victor 
at Cape La Hogue, 
who died here in 
1727; afterwards 
it passed into the 
hands of Thomas, 
Lord Archer, and 
in 1774 was opened 
as a family hotel, 
the first it is said 
in London. The in- 
side has at various 
times undergone 
material altera- 
tions, but the fa- 
cade is still very 
much what it was 
when Hogarth 
drew it in the 
background of his 

OLD COCK AND PIE, DRURY LANE. Morning. On the 

eastern side, in the 

piazza, is the entrance to the famous supper-rooms, which most middle-aged Londoners 

have visited in their time, when the genial Paddy Green was the proprietor. Where 

are such succulent chops and such mealy potatoes to be found now, or where can one 

hear old glees and madrigals so charmingly sung? Mr. Hollingshead says that 

the original low-roofed concert-room on to which a theatre was afterwards tacked, still 

exists, and has lately been used as a supper-room by the members of the club just 
closed, which occupied the whole of the house. 

A rival to Evans’s was the Cider Cellars in Maiden Lane, which, likely enough, 
Thackeray also had in his mind when he drew his portrait of the Cave of Harmony, 
or was this the Back Kitchen? A century ago it was the haunt of Porson, and here 
about 1848 Ross sang his horrible song of ‘* Sam Hall,” which had such a success at 
the time and was immortalized by Dicky Doyle. The building still exists, though no 
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doubt much modernized ; as the Adelphi Club last year it became somewhat notorious ; 
it is now known as the Spooferies. At the back of this house and forming part of the 
same property is a room curiously panelled throughout ; and a little further south in 
New Exchange Court there stands a picturesque structure, known until three or 
four years ago as the Old Thatched House; it is now taken over by that excellent 
body the Corps of ; 
Commissionaires, . ’ 
who have their 
headquarters here. 
All the buildings 
in the court are 
old, and no doubt 
will sooner or later 
be reconstructed, 
meantime they 
form an admirable 
background for 
the figures of the 
veterans who 
make it their 
home. Curiously, 
the Thatched 
House was at one 
time said to have 
been Nell Gwynn’s 
dairy, and _ her 
name has_ also 
been connected 
with the panelled 
room to which I 
have alluded, but 
there appears to 
be no authority for 
either statement ; 
like Cromwell, if 
we believe the 
popular legends, 
she must have 
been ubiquitous. 
The passage 
shown in = my 
sketch leads into 
the Strand. Not 
far off, on its south 
side, are Savoy 
Buildings — for- 
merly known as 
Fountain Court- 
where stood the 
Coal Hole, one of : = 
theearliesttaverns THE OLD THATCHED HOUSE, NEW EXCHANGE COURT, STRAND. 
for night singing, 
and connected in most men’s minds with the clever but coarse performances of the 
sot-disant Chief Baron Nicholson, who afterwards migrated for a time to the Cider 
Cellars. It became the Occidental Tavern, and the old name had been almost forgotten, 
when, in 1887, during the construction of Terry’s Theatre hard by, the building suddenly 
collapsed. No. 3, nearly opposite, was the home of Blake, the mystical painter and 
poet, who died there. Further west, by the Adelphi, the last remains of an old 
riverside public-house, the Fox-under-the-Hill, have lately disappeared ; for years it 
was to be seen in a ruinous state, the Thames Embankment and intervening garden 
dividing it from the river it had once overlooked. Dickens when a boy had known 
it well, and the sign occurs in Pickwick. 
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In the west end of London, beyond Charing Cross, traces of old tavern life have 
been almost obliterated ; a few old signs remain, but little that is picturesque can be 
found unless one journeys to the suburbs. My last illustration represents an old 
galleried inn, the remains of which may perhaps still be seen, and which was known 
in its day as the Nag’s Head. Northward from Pall Mall, almost from the corner of 

=== ===> SSS EZZzzc:=:, Trafalgar Square, 
“tend | runs Whitcomb 
2 Street, once 
Hedge Lane, 
which, as its for- 
mer name implies, 
was not always 
hemmed in by 
bricks and mor- 
tar. Here stood 
this quaint hos- 
telry, dating per- 
haps from a time 
when trees and 
fields were still 
visible from _ its 
windows ; for 
many years it had 
been used as a 
livery stable ; it is 
now closed, the 
lease having come 
to an end, and the 
space will be 
covered with new 
buildings. 

Lovers of old 
Londonhavenoted 
with regret the 
disappearance of 
the British Hotel 
in Cockspur 
Street, once the 
British Coffee- 
house. The struc- 
ture was not par- 
ticularly interest- 
ing, but it had 
been frequented 
by Johnson, Smol- 
lett and other ce- 
lebrities, and was 
a famous house 
of call for Scotch- 
men. It was 
pulled down in 1887; Mr. Stanford’s new shop occupies the site. 

We are now in the region of the clubs—those fine institutions which since the 
early part of this century have caused tavern-life to become almost a thing of the past ; 
excellently suited they are to our modern requirements, and far surpassing their van- 
quished rivals in sizeand splendour. Perhaps however owing to this very fact—or because 
London itself has so vastly increased, or because the world has grown older and I with 
it—it strikes me that the tone of a modern club is just a trifle deficient in joyous- 
ness and good fellowship ; it will be difficult for the future poet to write of it as Herrick 
wrote of ‘‘ The Sun, the Dog, the Triple Tun,” and I doubt if the actual structures, 
in spite of the sums which have been lavished on them, will be as picturesque two 
centuries hence as the old inns and taverns which it has been my delight to sketch, 
and the charm of which I hope I have been able to convey to my readers. 
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FG wil NCE on a time, escaped from the claws of Pussy, a Mouse QW 





Stood at the brink of a pond, his thirsty muzzle to souse tg ~~ hy 
Deep in the sweet fresh water ; when, looking up from below, , y 
Organ-voiced Mud-king’s son beheld him, and shouted ‘* What ho! ib 


Friend, who are you? Who’s your father? What brings you here to this strand ? 
Don’t let me catch you fibbing: the simple truth I demand. 
If I should find you worthy, I'll take you home as a guest, ; 
Royally feast you, and load you with gifts the richest and best. 49 
Puff-cheek’s my name—I’m a King, and over this marshy domain, Ws 
Honoured by all the Frogs in power undisputed i _reign. eg f- ; 
S.C 7 > WEF) Yy\ aw J om N +7 . ss 
Ds XY P-L A ie \ 
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Monarch of Mud was my father, | who wooed the fair Puddle- Princess, “y 





Wooed and made her his Queen in a bower of green watercress. SBS Sass 
Thou too bearest thyself like a chieftain and warrior bold, —  \o ee 
Tell me then of thy birth, and thy family record unfold.” SS" 
Then did the Mouse make answer: ‘‘ Why ask me? the annals of Fame’: =a 
Far and wide have distinguished our race: Crumb-snatcher’s my amas! ca ag 
Son of the brave Loaf-nibbler: my mother too was a Queen, ; <"gou'® 


Lick-flour, daughter of Gnaw-ham: on scraps of the richest cuisine 
Daintily fattened was I, and with figs, and apples, and cake. 











1 A translation of the Batrachomyomachia, which was a parody of the Homeric Epic, probably written in 
the fifth century B.c. by Pigres of Halicarnassus. 
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Friendship with me I wonder that you’re proposing to make : “Nie \ 
You live down in the water, while I on the bountiful land ex’ Oe 
All the goodies of men’s desserts can daily command— ; Yb Sos 


Finest of rolls, mixed biscuits, cheese-cakes, bacon and ham— “Fy 
Primest of Stilton, with pdtés de foie, and heavenly jam. . 
None of your green-stuff for me, your duck-meat, or wish-washy weed. <\! 
Such is the trash, I believe, on which pond-inhabitants feed.” © -._\ 
Puff-cheek answered him gently, with smile extremely polite, aN se, 
‘‘ More than enough, my friend, thou boastest a rare appetite. ~<\,\ 





We too know what’s what, and can skip (thank goodness) beyond 
These familiar waters: we’re not confined to a pond. Te” 
You know only the land: if you’d like to see how we fare, — 


y back, and hold tight, I'll sive vou a pleasur 
ROKR AQ sable nats 
WM QQAY \f- SN Vase 
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e-trip rare.’ 
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Lightly upon the back thus kindly offered, in haste > 
Leaped little Mouse, and the Frog’s podgy neck securely embraced ; S$ 
Pleasant awhile was the ride, for Puff-cheek’s swimming was brave, AW 
While the banks were still near ; but when the darkening wave Ye 
Splashed up around, the Mouse wept sore, and in very despair 4\¥&& 
Tightened the grip of his paws, and tore his velvety hair, ~ 
Blaming his folly and rashness, as thoughts of a watery bier 
Struck his poor little heart with an icy shudder of fear. 
Suddenly, close beside them—oh, monstrous terrible sight ! 

Rose a snake with its towering crest o’er the waters upright: 
Down in a trice went Pf-cheek, to seek his safety below: 
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Little he recked of his comrade, if he could escape from the foe. aS \\ 
Poor little comrade! he squeaked, and kicked, and struggled amain 
Sank underneath the billow, then rose to the surface again— 
Then, as his water-logged fur was dragging him down to the death, lo” 





Thus toa final effort he summoned his faltering breath :— oou'® 
~ 
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‘‘Anger of gods to escape thou shalt surely never make shift, 
Puff-cheek, casting me thus like shipwrecked sailor adrift : 
Never on land for me couldst thou have been nearly a match, 
Wretch, in a contest athletic, wrestling, or toeing the scratch ; 
But, as there’s justice in heaven, for this thy wat’ry device 
Penalty dear shalt thou pay to th’ avenging army of Mice.” \) 
So the water closed o’er him, and down to the bottom he sank. Qs 
Lick-trencher saw him drown, as he sat on the slippery bank,“ 
Saw, and cried aloud; then homeward speeding like fire 
Told the sad tale to his ron and roused their deadliest | ire.) 
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Then to the halls of Loaf niB5 er, the aged father, "lorlom 
Bade he the heralds summon assembly at earliest morn, 
While on the pitiless wave Crumb-snatchers motionless form 
Lay without life outspread, the sport of billow and storm. 
Summoned in haste they came, and to them the sorrowing sire 
Mourning his offspring lost, thus spake in terrible ire :— 
‘* Friends, though on me alone unmeasured calamities fall, | 
Yet not alone | grieve: there is woe and wailing for all. 
Thrice have I been bereaved: one son on my threshold, in vai 
Flying for life, by the merciless Cat was o’ertaken and slain 
And by the craft of men ensnaring innocent Mice ri 
Yet another was caught in an engine of novel device: 
Now, too, a third has perished, his mother’s darling and mine, 
Drowned in the fathomless deep by Puff-cheek’s cruel design. 
Come then, arm ye for vengeance, and issue forth to the fight, 
Warriors bravely equipped and harnessed in i 
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So at his bidding they armed them: and first, with vigorous haste 
Splitting the verdant bean-pod, in greaves their legs they encased; 


Next their bodies in well-stitched jerkins of leather arrayed, 
Cunningly stript from the corpse of Grimalkin recently flayed: 
Each had the central lid of a lamp for his circular shield— 

Each for a spear the burnished length of a needle to wield— 
Each on his head for helmet a walnut’s ponderous shell : 
So they went forth equipped the foe to attack and repel. 
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But when the Frogs perceived their gathering troops from afar, \ 
Straightway they rose from the water and called a council of war: Wy hit 
And, as they gravely debated, a herald to audience came, s\uli 
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“Listen, ye Frogs, I come from the outraged nation of Mice, 
Bringing you stern defiance: so arm your host in a trice. 

Slain by Puff-cheek your King, Crumb-snatcher’s corpse from the wave 
Calls on his country for vengeance ; and so we challenge your brave 
Champions to battle.” He spake: in their ears that utterance shrill 
Rang, and raised in their valiant hearts an answering thrill : 

Then as they reproaches, the King arose to explain: 





eee - 
‘Friends, not mine is the guilt: no innocent Mouse have I slain : -— 
Not in my sight did he perish. But on the treacherous marge ~e 





Sporting he met his death: shall they lay on your monarch the charge j j., 

Basely accusing the guiltless? At once then let us debate SL tii #7 
How these treacherous Mice we can wholly annihilate. \ Nal Li Jif Yy, 
My advice is to arm ourselves, and stand in a rank \ \\ ii / lf lt (/ 
On the brink of the pond at the steepest slope of the bank; \ \\\ f 









Then, as they rush upon us, to seize each foe by the helm, Yi 
And in the watery deep their encumbered bodies o’erwhelm. \\\\\ 
So shall we raise our trophy, and make our victory known, A 
Drowning the famed Mouse-heroes, who only swim like a stone.” “4 Uf 
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Stripped them leaves of the mallow to guard their shanks in the fray, _ 






While for spear a bulrush’s length each champion wields, - 
And for a visor dons the untenanted shell of a snail :— < 
Thus they nape on the bank — in ponderous mail, 


~~, 
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_— ww 
‘Then the King of the ‘Gods called his pena up in the sky; 
Bade them the gathering crowds and doughty heroes espy, 
And with a smile demanded: ‘‘ The side of the Frogs who will take? 
Who will befriend the Mice?’’ And thus to Minerva he spake :— 


Creatures who in thy temple are always scamp’ring about, 
Picking up sundry scraps and sniffing the roast sacrifice.” 

‘* Father, indeed you’re mistaken,” replied Minerva, ‘‘ these Mice ne 
No friends of mine I reckon: they are such mischievous scamps, ¥ 
Gnawing the sacred garlands, and sipping the oil of the lamps: 
Worse too than this have they done—they gnawed great holes in a 
Which I had lately woven, the closest, finest of all 

Both in warp and in woof. _ But for all their mischievous pranks 
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Breastplates the broad green beet, and the cabbage furnishes cme Ls 


‘*Thou, my daughter, wilt go and give aid to the Mice, without do : 
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I’m not going to help their foes: for I owe them no thanks, \G//>> “3S S)), 
Ill-natured brutes! who lately, when I’d come home tired out Q&SC ~) NV 
After fighting all day, made such a detestable rout, —~*SSS.22(5% WE 
Croaking all night, that I couldn’t sleep, not the least little bit, SOW? BS 


Lying till cock-crow awake, with my poor head ready to split. 2S 
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- 
Nay—let us hold our hands, nor join in this terrible fray : 
Some of us might get wounded, for sharp are their weapons, and they 
Fight at close quarters, I ween, and even a god will defy. 
’Twill be a safer pastime to watch them here in the sky.” . 
So she advised, and the gods considered her argument sound. “WH 

Then, as the warriors mustered below on the battle-ground, SS 
Came the gnats with their trumpets, to sound the 
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While the thunder-signal of Jove resounded afare’7*Ss°? = 
First with his lance at rest Harsh-croaker wounded to death, 
Lick-gravy stationed in front, and pierced the source of his breath ; 
Headlong he fell, and laid his delicate fur in the dust. 

Him to avenge Pop-in-hole his spear irresistible thrust i 
Into the breast of A/ud-son, who fell in death to the ground, ae 
Likewise fell A/arsh-tenor, whom Nibdle-roll pierced to the heart ; NJ 
But Bog-dandy, as soon as he saw that spirit depart, nsf 
Smote /op-in-hole on the throat with a boulder mighty of size, ‘7 
Smote, and severed the spine, so that darkness clouded his eyes. 
Py 
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While from his lifeless trunk the spirit escaped through the wound. A \\ 
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Trampled were all the rushes, and strewn with corpses the shore 
Fouled with carnage the field, and the waters crimsoned with gore 
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Yet did the conflict rage—the blameless Mud-wallower died 
Pierced by ZLick-trencher’s lance, and his soul to the shadow-land hied : 
But Bog-trotter avenged him—a compress of glutinous mud 

Right in the face of the foe he hurled, and a sickening thud 
Followed the deadly aim ; half-blinded, scarce able to stand, 
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Yet invigored by wrath, the foe in his muscular hand 
Lifting on high a mighty boulder that burdened the land, 
Smote Sog-trotter amain with a crashing blow on the shank, 

So that the limb was shattered, and down in the dust he sank. 
Then Fits-croaker arose and drove his glittering spear 
Into Scrap-filcher’s heart, and closed his earthly career. Sp» 
But there was one young champion of irresistible might, ™ 
Blameless Cake-sniffer’s son, the bold Bun-ravager hight : 
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He was a host in himself, and like Mars in his menacing frown 

Leading the conquering Mice through the battle he ranged up and down, 
And on the brink of the pond he solemnly swore to efface 
From creation’s record the whole Batrachian race. 




























Then the King of the Gods, on Olympus’ towering hill, 
Pitied the suffering Frogs, and thus he uttered his will, 
Shaking his awful head :—‘‘ Methinks this is going too far, 
If Bun-ravager’s pride should control the issues of war. 
Slaughter all Frogs indeed! Come, Mars and Minerva, and stay 
This o’erweening boaster from thus concluding the fray!” 

So spake the King of Gods, and thus answered Juno his Queen: 
“Might of Minerva or Mars will scarce avail us, I ween, 

Now the vanquished to save. Let thy lightning terribly flash, 
Wherewith thou into atoms the rebel giants didst dash.” 

Then at her word he let loose the consuming fiery levin 

And with his thundering shook the firm foundation of heaven, 
So that all nations trembled: only the Mice undismayed 

More than ever resolved their triumph should not be delayed. 
But the decrees of Fate were against their arrogant boast: 
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Sent by the gods there came another more terrible host— 
Sidelong and all awry the eight-legged monstrosities marched, | 
Hard were their backs as anvils of steel, and graspingly arched whi 
Nipper-armed claws before them—with eyes in their breasts flashing fire— 
Sherd-like things that no weapon could wound, no labour could tire— fiji) 
Crabs they are vulgarly called. These fell on the army of Mice, 
Nipping and snapping asunder their toes and tails in a trice, 
Routing them all in a panic, and driving them mangled and maimed ™ 
Till they slunk slowly back to their holes, curtailed and ashamed. 
Thus as the wearied Sun ’neath Ocean extinguished his ray, 

















All the noise of battle died out with the ending of day. 
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THE WITCH OF PRAGUE)! 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Illustrated by W. J. HENNESSY. 


CHAPTER V. 


=a NORNA passed through a corridor which was, indeed, only a long 
balcony covered in with arches and closed with windows against the 
outer air. At the farther end three steps descended to a dark door, 
through the thickness of a massive wall, showing that at this point 
Unorna’s house had at some former time, been joined with another 
building beyond, with which it thus formed one habitation. Unorna 
paused, holding the key as though hesitating whether she should put 
it into the lock. It was evident that much depended upon her decision, 
for her face expressed the anxiety she felt. Once she turned away, as though to 
abandon her intention, hesitated, and then, with an impatient frown, opened the 
door and went in. She passed through a small well-lighted vestibule and entered the 
room beyond. 

The apartment was furnished with luxury, but a stranger would have received an 
oddly disquieting impression of the whole at a first glance. There was everything in 
the place which is considered necessary for a bedroom, and everything was perfect of 
its kind, spotless and dustless, and carefully arranged in order. But almost everything 
was of an unusual and unfamiliar shape, as though designed for some especial reason 
to remain in equilibrium in any possible position, and to be moved from place to 
place with the smallest imaginable physical effort. The carved bedstead was fitted with 
wheels which did not touch the ground, and levers so placed as to be within reach of a 
person lying in it. The tables were each supported at one end only by one strong 
column, fixed to a heavy base set on broad rollers, so that the board could be run 
across a bed or a lounge with the greatest ease. There was but one chair made like 
ordinary chairs ; the rest were so constructed that the least motion of the occupant 
must be accompanied by a corresponding change of position of the back and arms, and 
some of them bore a curious resemblance to a surgeon’s operating table, having attach- 
ments of silver-plated metal at many points, of which the object was not immediately 
evident. Before a closed door a sort of wheeled conveyance, partaking of the nature 
of a chair and of a perambulator, stood upon polished rails, which disappeared under the 
door itself, showing that the thing was intended to be moved from one room to another 
in a certain way and in a fixed line. The rails, had the door been opened, would 
have been seen to descend upon the other side by a gentle inclined plane into the centre 
of a huge marble basin, and the contrivance thus made it possible to wheel a person 
into a bath and out again without necessitating the slightest effort or change of position 
in the body. In the bedroom the windows were arranged so that the light and air could 
be regulated to a nicety. The walls were covered with fine basket work, apparently 
adapted in panels ; but these panels were in reality movable trays, as it were, forming 

1 Copyright 1890, by F. Marion Crawford. 
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shallow boxes fitted with closely-woven wicker covers, and filled with charcoal and 
other porous substances intended to absorb the impurities of the air, and thus easily 
changed and renewed from time to time. Immediately beneath the ceiling were placed 
delicate glass globes of various soft colours, with silken shades, movable from below 
by means of brass rods and handles. In the ceiling itself there were large ventilators, 
easily regulated as might be required ; and there was a curious arrangement of rails and 
wheels from which depended a sort of swing, apparently adapted for moving a person 
or a weight to different parts of the room without touching the floor. In one of the 
lounges, not far from a window, lay a colossal old man, wrapped in a loose robe of 
warm white stuff, and fast asleep. 

He was a very old man, so old, indeed, as to make it hard to guess his age from 
his face and his hands, the only parts visible as he lay at rest, the vast body 
and limbs lying motionless under his garment, as beneath a heavy white pall. He 
could not be less than a hundred years old, but how much older than that he might 
really be, it was impossible to say. What might be called the waxen period had 
set in, and the high colourless features seemed to be modelled in that soft, semi-trans- 
parent material. The time had come when the stern furrows of age had broken up 
into countless minutely-traced lines, so close and fine as to seem a part of the texture 
of the skin, mere shadings, evenly distributed throughout, and no longer affecting the 
expression of the face as the deep wrinkles had done in former days ; at threescore and 
ten, at fourscore, and even at ninety years. The century that had passed had taken 
with it its marks and scars, leaving the great features in their original purity of design, 
lean, smooth, and clearly defined. That last change in living man is rare enough, but 
when once seen is not to be forgotten. There is something in the faces of the very, 
very old which hardly suggests age at all, but rather the vague possibility of a returning 
prime. Only the hands tell the tale, with their huge, shining, fleshless joints, their 
shadowy hollows, and their unnatural yellow nails. 

The old man lay quite still, breathing softly through his snowy beard. Unorna 
came to his side. There was something of wonder and admiration in her own eyes as 
she stood there gazing upon the face which other generations of men and women, all 
long dead, had looked upon and known. The secret of life and death was before her 
each day when she entered that room, and on the very verge of solution. The wisdom 
hardly gained in many lands was striving with all its concentrated power to preserve 
that life ; the rare and subtle gifts which she herself possessed were daily exercised to their 
fullin the suggestion of vitality; the most elaborate inventions of skilled mechanicians 
were employed in reducing the labour of living to the lowest conceivable degree of effort. 
The great experiment was being tried. What Keyork Arabian described as the embalming 
of a man still alive was being attempted. And helived. For years they had watched 
him and tended him, and looked critically for the least signs of a diminution or augmen- 
tation in his strength. They knew that he was now in his one hundred and seventh year, 
and yet he lived and was no weaker. Was there a limit, or was there not, since the 
destruction of the tissues was arrested beyond doubt, so far as the most minute tests 
could show? Might there not be, in the slow oscillations of nature, a degree of decay, 
on this side of death, from which a return should be possible, provided that the critical 
moment were passed in a state of sleep and under perfect bodily conditions? How do 
we know that all men must die? We suppose the statement to be true by induction, 
from the undoubted fact that men have hitherto died within a certain limit of age. By 
induction, too, our fathers, or grandfathers, knew that it was impossible for man to 
traverse the earth faster than at the full speed of a galloping horse. After several 
thousand years of experience that piece of knowledge, which seemed to be singularly 
certain, was suddenly proved to be the grossest ignorance by a man who had been in 
the habit of playing with a tea-kettle when a boy. We ourselves, not very long ago, 
knew positively, as all men had known since the beginning of the world, that it was 
quite impossible to converse with a friend at a distance beyond the carrying power of 
a speaking trumpet. To-day, a boy who does not know that one may talk very 
agreeably with a friend a thousand miles away is an ignoramus ; and experimenters 
whisper among themselves that, if the undulatory theory of light have any foundation, 
there is no real reason why we may not see that same friend at that same distance, as 
well as talk with him. Ten years ago we were quite sure that it was beyond the 
bounds of natural possibility to produce a bad burn upon a human body by touching 
the flesh with a bit of cardboard or a common lead pencil. Now we know with equal 
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certainty that if upon one arm of a hypnotized patient we impress a letter of the 
alphabet cut out of wood, telling him that it is red-hot iron, the shape of the letter will 
on the following day be found as a raw and painful wound not only in the place we 
selected but on the other arm, in the exactly corresponding spot, and reversed as 
though seen in a looking-glass ; and we very justly consider that a physician who does 
not know this and similar facts is dangerously behind the times, since the knowledge 
is open toall. The inductive reasoning of many thousands of years has been knocked 
to pieces in the last century by a few dozen men who have reasoned little but attempted 
much. It would be rash to assert that bodily death may not some day, and under 
certain conditions, be altogether escaped. It is nonsense to pretend that human life 
may not possibly, and before long, be enormously prolonged, and that by some shorter 
cut to longevity than temperance and sanitation. No man can say that it will, but no 
man of average intelligence can now deny that it may. 

Unorna had hesitated at the door, and she hesitated now. It was in her power, and 
in hers only, to wake the hoary giant, or at least to modify his perpetual sleep so far 
as to obtain from him answers to her questions. It would be an easy matter to lay 
one hand upon his brow, bidding him see and speak—how easy, she alone knew. 
But on the other hand, to disturb his slumber was to interfere with the continuity of 
the great experiment, to break through a rule lately made, to incur the risk of an 
accident, if not of death itself. 

She drew back at the thought, as though fearing to startle him, and then she smiled 
at her own nervousness. To wake him she must exercise her will. There was no 
danger of his ever being roused by any sound or touch not proceeding from herself. 
The crash of thunder had no reverberation for his ears; the explosion of a cannon 
would not have penetrated into his lethargy. She might touch him, move him, even 
speak to him, but unless she laid her hand upon his waxen forehead and bid him feel 
and hear, he would be as unconscious as the dead. She returned to his side and gazed 
into his placid face. Strange faculties were asleep in that ancient brain, and strange 
wisdom was stored there, gathered from many sources long ago, and treasured 
unconsciously by the memory to be recalled at her command. 

The man had been a failure in his day, a scholar, a student, a searcher after great 
secrets, a wanderer in the labyrinths of higher thought. He had been a failure and 
had starved, as failures must, in order that vulgar success may fatten and grow 
healthy. He had outlived the few that had been dear to him; he had outlived the 
power to feed on thought ; he had outlived generations of men, and cycles of change, 
and yet there had been life left in the huge gaunt limbs and sight in the sunken eyes. 
Then he had outlived pride itself, and the ancient scholar had begged his bread. In 
his hundredth year he had leaned for rest against Unorna’s door, and she had taken 
him in and cared for him, and since that time she had preserved his life. For his 
history was known in the ancient city, and it was said that he had possessed great 
wisdom in his day. Unorna knew that this wisdom could be hers if she could keep 
alive the spark of life, and that she could employ his own learning to that end. 
Already she had much experience of her powers, and knew that if she once had the 
mastery of the old man’s free will he must obey her fatally and unresistingly. Then 
she conceived the idea of embalming, as it were, the living being, in a perpetual 
hypnotic lethargy, from whence she recalled him from time to time to an intermediate 
state, in which she caused him to do mechanically all those things which she judged 
necessary to prolong life. 

Seeing her success from the first, she had begun to fancy that the present condition 
of things might be made to continue indefinitely. | Since death was to-day no nearer 
than it had been seven years ago, there was no reason why it might not be guarded 
against during seven years more, and if during seven, why not during ten, twenty, 
fifty? She had for a helper a physician of consummate practical skill—a man whose 
interest in the result of the trial was, if anything, more keen than her own ; a friend, 
above all, whom she believed she might trust, and who appeared to trust her. 

But in the course of their great experiment they had together made rules by 
which they had mutually agreed to be bound. They had of late determined that the 
old man must not be disturbed in his profound rest by any question tending to cause 
a state of mental activity. The test of a very fine instrument had proved that the 
shortest interval of positive lucidity was followed by a slight but distinctly perceptible 
rise of temperature in the body, and this could mean only a waste of the precious 
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tissues they were so carefully preserving. They hoped and believed that the grand 
crisis was at hand, and that, if the body did not now lose strength and vitality for a 
considerable time, both would slowly though surely increase, in consequence of the 
means they were using to instil new blood into the system. But the period was 
supreme, and to interfere in any way with the progress of the experiment was to run 
a risk of which the whole extent could only be realized by Unorna and her 
companion. 

She hesitated therefore, well knowing that her ally would oppose her intention with 
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all his might, and dreading his anger, bold as she was, almost as much as she feared 
the danger to the old man’s life. On the other hand, she had a motive which the 
physician could not have, and which, as she was aware, he would have despised and 
condemned. She had a question to ask, which she considered of vital importance to 
herself, to which she firmly believed that the true answer would be given, and which 
in her womanly impetuosity and impatience, she could not bear to leave unasked until 
the morrow, much less until months should have passed away. Two very powerful 
incentives were at work, two of the very strongest which have influence with man- 
kind, love and a superstitious belief in an especial destiny of happiness, at the present 
moment on the very verge of realization. 
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She believed profoundly in herself and in the suggestions of her own imagination. 
So fixed and unalterable was that belief that it amounted to positive knowledge, so 
far as it constituted a motive cf action. In her strange youth wild dreams had 
possessed her, and some of them, often dreamed again, had become’ realities to her 
now. Her powers were natural, those gifts which from time to time are seen in men 
and women, which are alternately scoffed at as impostures, or accepted as facts, but 
which are never understood either by their possessor or by those who witness the 
results. She had from childhood the power to charm with eye and hand all living 
things, the fascination which takes hold of the consciousness through sight and touch 
and word, and lulls it to sleep. It was witchery, and she was called a witch. In earlier 
centuries her hideous fate would have been sealed from the first day when, under her 
childish gaze, a wolf that had been taken alive in the Bohemian forest crawled 
fawning to her feet, at the full length of its chain, and laid its savage head under her 
hand, and closed its bloodshot eyes and slept before her. Those who had seen had 
taken her and taught her how to use what she possessed, according to their own 
shadowy beliefs and dim traditions of the half-forgotten magic in a distant land. They 
had filled her heart with longings and her brain with dreams, and she had grown up 
to believe that one day love would come suddenly upon her and bear her away through 
the enchanted gates of the earthly paradise ; once only that love would come, and the 
supreme danger of her life would be that she should not know it when it was 
at hand. 

And now she knew that she loved, for the place of her fondness for the one man 
had been taken by her passion for the other, and she felt without reasoning, where, 
before she had tried to reason herself into feeling. The moment had come. She had 
seen the man in whom her happiness was to be, the time was short, the danger great 
if she should not grasp what her destiny would offer her but once. Had the Wanderer 
been by her side, she would have needed to ask no question, she would have known 
and been satisfied. But hours must pass before she could see him again, and 
every minute spent without him grew more full of anxiety and disturbing passion than 
the last. The wild love-blossom that springs into existence in a single moment has 
elements which do not enter into the gentler being of that other love which is sown in 
indifference, and which grows up in slowly increasing interest, tended and refreshed 
in the pleasant intercourse of close acquaintance, to bud and bloom at last as a mild- 
scented garden flower. Love at first sight is impatient, passionate, ruthless, cruel, as 
the year would be, if from the calendar of the seasons the months of slow transition 
were struck out; if the raging heat of August followed in one day upon the wild 
tempests of the winter ; if the fruit of the vine but yesterday in leaf grew rich and 
black to-day, to be churned to foam to-morrow under the feet of the laughing wine 
treaders. 

Unorna felt that the day would be intolerable if she could not hear from other lips 
the promise of a predestined happiness. She was not really in doubt, but she was 
under the imperious impulse of a passion which must needs find some response, even 
in the useless confirmation of its reality uttered by an indifferent person—the spirit 
of a mighty cry seeking its own echo in the echoless, flat waste of the Great 
Desert. 

Then too she placed a sincere faith in the old man’s answers to her questions, 
regardless of the matter inquired into. She believed that in the mysterious condition 
between sleep and waking which she could command, the knowledge of things to be 
was with him as certainly as the memory of what had been and of what was even now 
passing in the outer world. To her, the one direction of the faculty seemed no less 
possible than the others, though she had not yet attained alone to the vision of 
the future. Hitherto the old man’s utterances had been fulfilled to the letter. More 
than once, as Keyork Arabian had hinted, she had consulted his second sight in pref- 
erence to her own, and she had not been deceived. His greater learning and his vast 
experience lent to his sayings something divine in her eyes ; she looked upon him as 
the Pythoness of Delphi looked upon the divinity of her inspiration. 

The irresistible longing to hear the passionate pleadings of her own heart solemnly 
confirmed by the voice in which she trusted overcame at last every obstacle. Unorna 
bent over the sleeper, looking earnestly into his face, and she laid one hand upon his 
brow. 
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‘* You hear me?” she said, slowly and distinctly. ‘‘ You are conscious of thought, 
and you see into the future ?” 

The massive head stirred, the long limbs moved uneasily under the white robe, the 
enormous bony hands contracted, and in the cavernous eyes the great lids were slowly 
lifted. A dull stare met her look. 

‘‘Is it he?” she asked, speaking more quickly in spite of herself. ‘‘Is it he at 
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*““UNDER HER CHILDISH GAZE A WOLF THAT HAD BEEN TAKEN ALIVE IN THE BOHEMIAN FOREST 
CRAWLED FAWNING TO HER FEET.” 


There was no answer. The lips did not part, there was not even the attempt to 
speak. She had been sure that the one word would be spoken unhesitatingly, and the 
silence startled her and brought back the doubt which she had half forgotten. 

‘*You must answer my question. I command you to answer me. Is it he?” 

‘* You must tell me more before I can answer.” 

The words came in a feeble piping voice, strangely out of keeping with the colossal 
frame and imposing features. 

Unorna’s face was clouded, and the ready gleam of anger flashed in her eyes as it 
ever did at the smallest opposition to her will. 

‘* Can you not see him?” she asked impatiently. 
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‘* 1 cannot see him unless you lead me to him and tell me what he is.” 


” 


‘* Where are you ? 
‘*In your mind.” 
‘* And what are you?” 

‘*T am the image in your eyes.” 

‘*There is another man in my mind,” said Unorna. ‘‘I command you to see 
him.” 

‘IT see him. He is tall, pale, noble, suffering. You love him.” 

‘* Is it he who shall be my life and my death? Is it he who shall love me as other 
women are not loved?” 

The weak voice was still for a moment, and the face seemed covered with a veil of 
perplexity. 

‘**T see with your eyes,” said the old man at last. 

‘*And I command you to see into the future with your own!” cried Unorna, 
concentrating her terrible will as she grew more impatient. 

There was an evident struggle in the giant’s mind, an effort to obey which failed to 
break down an obstacle. She bent over him eagerly and her whole consciousness was 
centred in the words she desired him to speak. 

Suddenly the features relaxed into an expression of rest and satisfaction. There 
was something unearthly in the sudden smile that flickered over the old waxen face—it 
was as strange and unnatural as though the cold marble effigy upon a sepulchre had 
laughed aloud in the gloom of an empty church. 

‘*T see. He will love you,” said the tremulous tones. 

‘*Then it is he?” - 

‘It is he.” 

With a suppressed cry of triumph Unorna lifted her head and stood upright. Then 
she started violently and grew very pale. 

** You have probably killed him and spoiled everything, 
her elbow—the very sub-bass of all possible voices. 

Keyork Arabian was beside her. In her intense excitement she had not heard him 
enter the room, and he had surprised her at once in the breaking of their joint conven- 
tion and in the revelation of her secret. If Unorna could be said to know the meaning 
of the word fear in any degree whatsoever, it was in relation to Keyork Arabian, the 
man who during the last few years had been her helper and associate in the great ex- 
periment. Of all men she had known in her life, he was the only one whom she felt to 
be beyond the influence of her powers, the only one whom she felt that she could not 
charm by word, or touch, or look. The odd shape of his head, she fancied, figured 
the outline and proportions of his intelligence, which was, as it were, pyramidal, standing 
upon a base so broad and firm as to place the centre of its ponderous gravity far 
beyond her reach to disturb. There was certainly no other being of material reality 
that could have made Unorna start and turn pale by its inopportune appearance. 

‘ The best thing you can do is to put him to sleep at once,” said the little man. 
‘** You can be angry afterwards, and, I thank heaven, so can I—and shall.” 

‘* Forget,” said Unorna, once more laying her hand upon the waxen brow. ‘‘ Let 
it be as though I had not spoken with you. Drink, in your sleep, of the fountain of 
life ; take new strength into your body and new blood into your heart. Live, and 
when I next wake you be younger by as many months as there shall pass hours till 
then. Sleep.” 

A low sigh trembled in the hoary beard. The eyelids drooped over the sunken 
eyes, there was a slight motion of the limbs, and all was still, save for the soft and 
regular breathing. 

‘* The united patience of the seven archangels, coupled with that of Job and Simon 
Stylites, would not survive your acquaintance for a day,” observed Keyork Arabian. 

**Is he mine or yours?” Unorna asked, turning to him and pointing to the sleeper. 

She was quite ready to face her companion after the first shock of his unexpected 
appearance. His small blue eyes sparkled angrily. 

‘*T am not versed in the law concerning real estate in humankind in the Kingdom 
of Bohemia,” he answered. ‘‘ You may have property in a couple of hundredweight, 
more or less, of old bones rather the worse for the wear and tear of a century, but I 
certainly have some ownership in the life. Without me you would have been the 
possessor of a remarkably fine skeleton by this time—and of nothing more.” 
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As he spoke, his extraordinary voice ran over half a dozen notes of portentous 
depth, like the opening of a fugue on the pedals of an organ. Unorna laughed 
scornfully. 

‘*He is mine, Keyork Arabian, alive or dead. If the experiment fails, and he dies, 
the loss is mine, not yours. Moreover, what I have done is done, and I will neither 
submit to your reproaches nor listen to your upbraidings. Is that enough?” 

‘© Of its kind, quite. I will build an altar to Ingratitude, we will bury our friend 
beneath the shrine, and you shall serve in the temple. You could deify all the cardinal 
sins if you would only give your attention to the subject, merely by the monstrously 
imposing proportions you would know how to give them.” 
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‘“My FIGURE WAS NEVER OF DIVINE PROPORTIONS, AND AS FOR MY FACE, NATURE MADE IT 
AGAINST HER WILL.” 


‘** Does it ease you to make such an amazing noise?” inquired Unorna, raising her 
eyebrows. 

‘‘Immensely. Our friend cannot hear it, and you can. You dare to tell me that if 
he dies you are the only loser. Do fifty years of study count for nothing? Look at 
me. I am an old man, and unless I find the secret of life here, in this very room, 
before many years are over, I must die—die, do you understand ? Do you know what 
it means to die? How can you comprehend that word—you girl, you child, you thing 
of five-and-twenty summers ?” 

‘*It was to be supposed that your own fears were at the root of your anger,” 
observed Unorna, sitting down upon her chair and calmly folding her hands as though 
to wait until the storm should pass over. 

‘Is there anything at the root of anything except Self? You moth, you butterfly, 
you thread of floating gossamer! How can you understand the incalculable value of 
Self—of that which is all to me and nothing to you, or which, being yours, is everything 
to you and to me nothing? You are so young—you still believe in things, and interests, 
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and good and evil, and love and hate, truth and falsehood, and a hundred notions 
which are not facts, but only contrasts between one self and another! What were you 
doing here when I found you playing with life and death, perhaps with my life, for a 
gipsy trick, in the crazy delusion that this old parcel of humanity can see the shadows 
of things which are not yet? I saw, I heard. How could he answer anything 
save that which was in your own mind, when you were forcing him with your 
words and your eyes to make a reply of some sort, or perish? Ah! You see 
now. You understand now. I have opened your eyes a little. Why did he 
hesitate, and suffer? Because you asked that to which he knew there was no answer, 
And you tortured him with your will until his individuality fell into yours, and spoke 
your words.” 

Unorna’s head sank a little and she covered her eyes. The truth of what he said 
flashed upon her suddenly and unexpectedly, bringing with it the doubt which had 
left her at the moment when the sleeper had spoken. She could not hide her dis- 
comfiture and Keyork Arabian saw his advantage. 

‘‘And for what?” he asked, beginning to pace the broad room. ‘‘To know 
whether a man will love you or not! You seem to have forgotten what you are. Is 
not such a poor and foolish thing as love at the command of those who can say to the 
soul, be this, or be that, and who are obeyed? Have you found a second Keyork 
Arabian, over whom your eyes have no power—neither the one nor the other?” 

He laughed rather brutally at the thought of her greatest physical peculiarity, but 
then suddenly stopped short. She had lifted her face and those same eyes were 
fastened upon him, the black and the gray, ina look so savage and fierce that even 
he was checked, if not startled. 

‘* They are certainly very remarkable eyes,” he said, more calmly, and with a 
certain uneasiness which Unorna did not notice. ‘‘I wonder whom you have found 
who is able to look you in the face without losing himself. 1 suppose it can hardly be 
my fascinating self whom you wish to enthral,” he added, conscious after a moment’s 
trial that he was proof against her influence. 

‘* Hardly,” answered Unorna, with a bitter laugh. 

‘* If I were the happy man you would not need that means of bringing me to your 
feet. It is a pity that you do not want me. We should make a very happy couple. 
But there is much against me. I amanold man, Unorna. My figure was never of 
divine proportions, and as for my face, nature made it against her will. I know all 
that—and yet, I was young once, and eloquent. I could make love then—I believe 
that I could still if it would amuse you.” 

‘* Try it,” said Unorna, who, like most people, could not long be angry with the 
gnome-like little sage. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘*T coULD make love—yes, and since you tell me to try, I will.” 

He came and stood before her, straightening his diminutive figure in a comical 
fashion as though he were imitating a soldier on parade. 

‘*In the first place,” he said, ‘‘in order to appreciate my skill, you should realize 
the immense disadvantages under which I labour. I am a dwarf, my dear Unorna. 
In the presence of that kingly wreck of a Homeric man ”—he pointed to the sleeper 
beside them— ‘‘I am a Thersites, if not a pigmy. To have much chance of success | 
should ask you to close your eyes, and to imagine that my stature matches my voice. 
That gift at least, I flatter myself, would have been appreciated on the plains of Troy. 
But in other respects I resemble neither the long-haired Greeks nor the trousered 
Trojans. I am old and hideous, and in outward appearance I am as like Socrates as 
in inward disposition I am totally different from him. Admit, since I admit it, that I 
am the ugliest and smallest man of your acquaintance.” 

‘** It is not to be denied,” said Unorna with a smile. 

‘* The admission will make the performance so much the more interesting. And 
now, as the conjurer says when he begins, observe that there is no deception. That 
is the figure of speech called lying, because there is to be nothing but deception from 
beginning to end. Did you ever consider the nature of a lie, Unorna? It isa very 
interesting subject.” 

‘*] thought you were going to make love to me. 
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‘*True ; how easily one forgets those little things! And yet no woman ever 
forgave a man who forgot to make love when she expected him to do so. For a 
woman, who is a woman, never forgets to be exigent. And now there is no reprieve, 
for I have committed myself, am sentenced, and condemned to be made ridiculous in 
your eyes. Can there be anything more contemptible, more laughable, more utterly 
and hopelessly absurd, than an old and ugly man declaring his unrequited passion for 
a woman who might be his granddaughter? Is he not like a hoary old owl, who 
leaves his mousing to perch upon one leg and hoot love ditties at the evening star, or 
screech out amorous sonnets to the maiden moon ?” 

‘* Very like,” said Unorna with a laugh. 

‘*And yet—my evening star—dear star of my fast sinking evening—golden Unorna 

shall I be cut off from love because my years are many? Or rather, shall I not love 
you the more, because the years that are left are few and scantily blessed? May not 
your dawn blend with my sunset and make together one short day ? ” 
'  ‘*That is very pretty,” said Unorna, thoughtfully. He had the power of making 
his speech sound like a deep, soft music. 

‘* For what is love?” he.asked. ‘‘Is it a garment, a jewel, a fanciful ornament 
which only boys and girls may wear upon a summer's holiday? May we take it or 
leave it, as we please? Wear it, if it shows well upon our beauty, or cast it off for 
others to put on when we limp aside out of the race of fashion to halt and breathe 
before we die ? Is love beauty? Is love youth? Is love yellow hair or black? Is love the 
rose upon the lip or the peach blossom in the cheek, that only the young may call it 
theirs? Is it an outward grace, which can live but so long as the other outward 
graces are its companions, to perish when the first gray hair streaks the dark locks ? 
Is it a glass, shivered by the first shock of care as a mirror by a sword-stroke ? Is it 
a painted mask, washed colourless by the first rain of autumn tears? Is it a flower, so 
tender that it must perish miserably in the frosty rime of earliest winter? Is love the 
accident of youth, the complement of a fresh complexion, the corollary of a light step, 
the physical concomitant of swelling pulses and unstrained sinews ? ” 

Keyork Arabian laughed softly. Unorna was grave and looked up into his face, 
resting her chin upon her hand. 

‘*If that is love, if that is the idol of your shrine, the vision of your dreams, the 
familiar genius of your earthly paradise, why then, indeed, he who worships by your 
side, and who would share the habitation of your happiness, must wear Absalom’s 
anointed curls and walk with Agag’s delicate step. What matter if he be but a half- 
witted puppet ? He is fair. What matter if he be foolish, faithless, forgetful, incon- 
stant, changeable as the tide of the sea? He is young. His youth shall cover all his 
deficiencies and wipe out all his sins! Imperial love, monarch and despot of the 
human soul, is become the servant of boys for the wage of a girl’s first thoughtless 
kiss. If that is love let it perish out of the world, with the bloom of the wood violet 
in spring, with the flutter of the bright moth in June, with the song of the nightingale 
and the call of the mocking-bird—with all things that are fair and lovely and sweet but 
for a few short days. If that is love, why then love never made a wound, nor left a 
scar, nor broke a heart in this easy-going rose-garden of a world. The rose blooms, 
blows, fades and withers and feels nothing. If that is love, we may yet all develop 
into passionless promoters of a flat and unprofitable commonwealth ; the earth may yet 
be changed to a sweetmeat for us to feed on, and the sea to sugary lemonade for us to 
drink, as the mad philosopher foretold, and we may yet all be happy after love has 
left us.” 

Unorna smiled, while he laughed again. - 

‘**Good,” she said. ‘‘ You tell me what love is not, but you have not told me 
what it is.” 

‘* Love is the immortal essence of mortal passion, together they are as soul and 
body, one being ; separate them, and the body without the soul is a monster ; the soul 
without the body is no longer human, nor earthly, nor real to us at all, though still 
divine. Love is the world’s maker, master and destroyer, the magician whose word 
can change water to blood, and blood to fire, the dove to a serpent, and the serpent to 
a dove—ay, and can make of that same dove an eagle, with an eagle’s beak, and 
talons, and air-cleaving wing-stroke. Love is the spirit of life and the angel of death, 
He speaks, and the thorny wilderness of the lonely heart is become a paradise of 
flowers. He is silent, and the garden is but a blackened desert over which a destroy- 
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ing flame has passed in the arms of the east wind. Love stands at the gateway of 
each human soul, holding in his hands a rose and a drawn sword—the sword is for the 
many, the rose for the one.” 

He sighed and was silent. Unorna looked at him curiously. 

‘Have you ever loved, that you should talk like that?” she asked. He turned 
upon her almost fiercely. 

‘Loved? Yes, as you can never love ; as you, in your woman’s heart, can never 
dream of loving—with every thought, with every fibre, with every pulse, with every 
breath ; with a love that is burning the old oak through and through, root and branch, 
core and knot, to feathery ashes that you may scatter with a sigh the only sigh you 
will ever breathe for me, ‘Unorna. Havel loved? Can I love Do I love to-day as 
| loved yesterday and shall love to-morrow? Ah, child ! That you should ask that, 
with your angel’s face, when I am in hell for you! When I would give my body to 
death and my soul to darkness for a touch of your hand, for as much kindness and 
gentleness in a word from your dear lips as you give the beggars in the street ! When 
I would tear out my heart with my hands to feed the very dog that fawns on you— 
and who is more to you than I, because he is yours, and all that is yours I love, and 
worship, and adore!” 

Unorna had looked up and smiled at first, believing that it was all but a comedy, as 
he had told her that it should be. But as he spoke, and the strong words chased each 
other in the torrent of his passionate speech, she was startled and surprised. There 
was a force in his language, a fiery energy in his look, a ring of half-desperate hope in 
his deep voice, which moved her to strange thoughts. His face, too, was changed 
and ennobled, his gestures larger, even his small stature ceased, for once, to seem 
dwarfish and gnome-like. 

** Keyork Arabian, is it possible that you love me?” she cried, in her wonder. 

‘* Possible ? True? There is neither truth nor possibility in anything else for me, 
in anything, in any one, but you, Unorna. The service of my love fills the days and 
the nights and the years with you—fills the world with you only ; makes heaven to be 
on earth, since heaven is but the air that is made bright with your breath, as the 
temple of all temples is but the spot whereon your dear feet stand. The light of life is 
where you are, the darkness of death is everywhere where youare not. But I am con- 
demned to die, cut off, predestined to be lost—for you have no.pity, Unorna, you cannot 
find it in you to be sorry for the poor old man whose last pulse will beat for you ; whose 
last word will be your name ; whose last look upon your beauty will end the dream in 
which he lived his life. What can it be to you, that I love you so? Why should it 
be anything to you? When I am gone—with the love of you in my heart, Unorna— 
when they have buried the ugly old body out of your sight, you will not even remember 
that I was once your companion, still less that I knelt before you; that I kissed the 
ground on which you stood ; that I loved you as men love whose hearts are breaking ; 
that I touched the hem of your garment and was for one moment young—that I 
besought you to press my hand but once, with one thought of kindness, with one last 
and only word of human pity id 

He broke off suddenly, and there was a tremor in his voice which lent intense 
expression to the words. He was kneeling upon one knee beside Unorna, but between 
her and the light, so that she saw his face indistinctly. She could not but pity him. 
She took his outstretched hand in hers. 

‘Poor Keyork!” she said, very kindly and gently. ‘* How could I have ever 
guessed all this ?” 

‘* It would have been exceedingly strange if you had,” answered Keyork, in a tone 
that made her start. 

Then a magnificent peal of bass laughter rolled through the room, as the gnome 
sprang suddenly to his feet. 

‘* Did I not warn you ?” asked Keyork, standing back and contemplating Unorna’s 
surprised face with delight. ‘‘ Did I not tell you that I was going to make love to 
you? That I was old and hideous and had everything against me? That it was all 
a comedy for your amusement ? That there was to be nothing but deception from 
beginning to end? That I was like a decrepit owl screeching at the moon, and many 
other things to a similar effect ?” 

Unorna smiled somewhat thoughtfully. 
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‘*You are the greatest of great actors, Keyork Arabian. There is something 
diabolical about you. I sometimes almost think that you are the devil himself!” 

‘* Perhaps I am,” suggested the little man cheerfully. 

‘* Do you know that there is a horror about all this?” Unorna rose to her feet. 
Her smile had vanished and she seemed to feel cold. 

As though nothing had happened, Keyork began to make his daily examination of 
his sleeping patient, applying his thermometer to the body, feeling the pulse, listening 
to the beatings of the heart with his stethoscope, gently drawing down the lower lid 
of one of the eyes to observe the colour of the membrane, and, in a word, doing all 
those things which he was accustomed to do under the circumstances with a prompt- 
ness and briskness which showed how little he feared that the old man would wake 
under his touch. He noted some of the results of his observations in a pocket-book. 
Unorna stood still and watched him. 

‘* Do you remember ever to have been in the least degree like other people ? ” she 
asked, speaking after a long silence, as he was returning his notes to his pocket. 

‘*T believe not,” he answered. ‘‘ Nature spared me that indignity—or denied me 
that happiness—as you may look at it. I am not like other people, as you justly 
remark. I need not say that it is the other people who are the losers.” 

‘‘ The strange thing is, that you should be able to believe so much of yourself 
when you find it so hard to believe good of your fellow-men.” 

‘** I object to the expression, ‘ fellow-men,’” returned Keyork promptly. ‘‘ I dislike 
phrases, and, generally, maxims as a whole, and all their component parts. A woman 
must have invented that particular phrase of yours in order to annoy a man she 
disliked.” 

** And why, if you please? ” 

‘** Because no one ever speaks of ‘fellow-women.’ The question of woman’s duty 
to man has been amply discussed since the days of Menes the Thinite—but no one 
ever heard of a woman’s duty to her fellow-women ; unless, indeed, her duty is to try 
and outdo them by fair means or foul. Then why talk of man and his fellow-men ? 
I can put the wisest rule of life into two short phrases.”: 

‘* Give me the advantage of your wisdom.” 

‘‘ The first rule is, Beware of women.” 

‘* And the second ?” 

‘* Beware of men,” laughed the little sage. ‘* Observe the simplicity and symmetry. 
Each rule has three words, two of which are the same in each, so that you have the 
result of the whole world’s experience at your disposal at the comparatively small 
expenditure of one verb, one preposition, and two nouns.” 

‘* There is little room for love in your system,” remarked Unorna, ‘‘ for such love, 
for instance, as you described to me a few minutes ago.” 

‘* There is too much room for it in yours,” retorted Keyork. ‘* Your system is 
constantly traversed in all directions by bodies, sometimes nebulous and sometimes 
fiery, which move in unknown orbits at enormous rates of speed. In astronomy they 
call them comets, and astronomers would be much happier without them.” 

‘**T am not an astronomer.” 

‘* Fortunately for the peace of the solar system. You have been sending your comets 
dangerously near to our sick planet,” he added, pointing to the sleeper. ‘‘If you 
do it again he will break up into asteroids. To use that particularly disagreeable 
and suggestive word invented by men, he will die.” 

‘* He seems no worse,” said Unorna, contemplating the massive, peaceful face. 

**T do not like the word ‘ seems,’” answered Keyork. ‘‘It is the refuge of in- 
accurate persons, unable to distinguish between facts and appearances.” 

‘** You object to everything to-day. Are there any words which I may use without 
offending your sense of fitness in language?” 

‘* None which do not express a willing affirmation of all I say. I will receive any 
original speech on your part at the point of the sword. You have done enough dam- 
age to-day, without being allowed the luxury of dismembering common sense. Seems, 
you say! By all that is unholy! By Eblis, Ahriman, and the Three Black Angels! 
He is worse, and there is no seeming. The heat is greater, the pulse is weaker, the 
heart flutters like a sick bird.” 

Unorna’s face showed her anxiety. 

‘*T am sorry,” she said, in a low voice. 
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‘*Sorry! No doubt you are. It remains to be seen whether your sorrow can be 
utilized as a simple, or macerated in tears to make a tonic, or sublimated to produce 
a corrosive which will destroy the canker, death. But be sorry by all means. It 
occupies your mind without disturbing me, or injuring the patient. Be sure that if | 
can find an active application for your sentiment, I will give you the rare satisfaction 
of being useful.”’ 

‘You have the art of being the most intolerably disagreeable of living men 
when it pleases you.” 

‘* When you displease me, you should say. I warn you that if he dies—our friend 
here—I will make further studies in the art of being unbearable to you. You will 
certainly be surprised by the result.” 

** Nothing that you could say or do would surprise me.” 

‘* Indeed? We shall see.” 

‘*] will leave you to your studies, then. I have been here too long as it is.” 

She moved and arranged the pillow under the head of the sleeping giant and ad- 
justed the folds of his robe. Her touch was tender and skilful in spite of her ill-sup- 
pressed anger. Then she turned away and went towards the door. Keyork Arabian 
watched her until her hand was upon the latch. His sharp eyes twinkled, as though 
he expected something amusing to occur. 

‘*Unorna!” he said, suddenly, in an altered voice. She stopped and looked back. 

‘S Well?” 

‘*Do not be angry, Unorna. Do not go away like this.” 

Unorna turned, almost fiercely, and came back a step. 

‘* Keyork Arabian, do you think you can play upon me as on an instrument? Do 
you suppose that I will come and go at your word like a child—or like a dog? Do 
you think you can taunt me at one moment, and flatter me the next, and find my 
humour always at your command ?” ; 

The gnome-like little man looked down, made a sort of inclination of his short 
body, and laid his hand upon his heart. 

‘* ] was never so presumptuous, my dear lady. I never had the least intention of 
taunting you, as you express it, and as for your humour—can you suppose that I could 
expect to command, where it is only mine to obey ?”’ 

‘*It is of no use to talkin that way,” said Unorna, haughtily. ‘‘I am not prepared 
to be deceived by your comedy this time.” 

‘*Nor I to play one. Since I have offended you, I ask your pardon. Forgive the 
expression, for the sake of the meaning ; the thoughtless word for the sake of the 
unworded thought.” 

** How cleverly you turn and twist both thoughts and words !”’ 

‘* Do not be so unkind, dear friend.” 

‘*Unkind to you? I wish I had the secret of some unkindness that you should 
feel!” 

‘The knowledge of what | can feel is mine alone,” answered Keyork, with a 
touch of sadness. ‘‘I am not a happy man. The world, for me, holds but one 
interest and one friendship. Destroy the one, or embitter the other, and Keyork’s 
remnant of life becomes but a foretaste of death.” 

** And that interest—that friendship—where are they ?”’ asked Unorna in a tone 
still bitter, but less scornful than before. 

‘* Together, in this room, and both in danger, the one through your young haste 
and impetuosity, the other through my wretched weakness in being made angry ; for- 
give me, Unorna, as I ask forgiveness - 

‘* Your repentance is too sudden, it savours of the death-bed.”’ 

‘Small wonder, when my life is in the balance.” 

‘Your life?” She uttered the question incredulously, but not without curiosity. 

‘ My life—and for your word,” he answered, earnestly. He spoke so impressively, 
and in so solemn a tone, that Unorna’s face became grave. She advanced another 
step towards him, and laid her hand upon the back of the chair in which she previously 
had sat. 

‘* We must understand each other—to-day or never,” she said. ‘‘ Either we must 
part and abandon the great experiment—for, if we part, it must be abandoned—— ” 

‘* We cannot part, Unorna.” 

‘* Then, if we are to be associates and companions— 
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‘¢ Friends,” said Keyork in a low voice. 

‘Friends? Have you laid the foundation for a friendship between us? You say 
that your life is in the balance. That is a figure of speech, I suppose. Or has your 
comedy another act? I can believe well enough that your greatest interest in 
life lies there, upon that couch, asleep. I know that you can do nothing without me, 
as you know it yourself. But in your friendship I can never trust—never !—still less 
can I believe that any words of mine can affect your happiness, unless they be those 
you need for the experiment itself. Those, at least, I have ‘not refused to pronounce.” 

While she was speaking, Keyork began to walk up and down the room, in evident 
agitation, twisting his fingers and bending down his head. 

‘* My accursed folly!” he exclaimed, as though speaking to himself. ‘* My damn- 
able ingenuity in being odious! It is not to be believed! That a man of my age 
should think one thing and say another—like a tetchy girl or a spoilt child! The 
stupidity of the thing! And then, to have the idiotic utterances of the tongue registered 
and judged as a confession of faith—or rather, of faithlessness! But it is only just—it 
is only right. _Keyork Arabian’s self is ruined again by Keyork Arabian’s vile speeches, 
which have no more to do with his self than the clouds on earth with the sun above 
them! Ruined, ruined!—lost, this time! Cut off from the only living being he 
respects—the only being whose respect he covets; sent back to die in his loneliness, 
to perish like a friendless beast, as he is, to the funereal music of his own irrepressible 
snarling! To growl himself out of the world, like a broken-down old tiger in 
the jungle, after scaring away all possible peace and happiness and help with his 
senseless growls! Ugh! It is perfectly just, it is absolutely right and supremely 
horrible to think of! A fool to the last, Keyork, as you always were—and who would 
make a friend of such a fool ?” 

Unorna leaned upon the back of the chair watching him, and wondering whether, 
after all, he were not in earnest this time. He jerked out his sentences excitedly, 
striking his hands together and then swinging his arms in strange gestures. His 
tone, as he gave utterance to his incoherent self-condemnation, was full of sincere 
conviction and of anger against himself. He seemed not to see Unorna, nor to 
notice her presence in the room. Suddenly, he stopped, looked at her and came 
towards her. His manner became very humble. 

‘* You are right, my dear lady,” he said. ‘‘I have no claim to your forbearance 
for my outrageous humours. I have offended you, insulted you, spoken to you as no 
man should speak to any woman. I cannot even ask you to forgive me, and, if I tell 
you that I am sorry, you will not believe me. Why should you? But you are right. 
This cannot go on. Rather than run the risk of again showing you my abominable 
temper, I will go away.” 

His voice trembled and his bright eyes seemed to grow dull and misty. 

‘* Let this be our parting,” he continued, as though mastering his emotion. ‘‘I 
have no right to ask anything, and yet I ask this of you. When I have left you, 
when you are safe for ever from my humours and my tempers and myself—then, do 
not think unkindly of Keyork Arabian. He would have seemed the friend he is, but 
for his unruly tongue.” 

Unorna hesitated a moment. Then she put out her hand, convinced of his sin- 
cerity in spite of herself. 

‘* Let bygones be bygones, Keyork,” she said. ‘‘ You must not go, for I believe 
you.” 

At the words, the light returned to his eyes, and a look of ineffable beatitude over- 
spread the face which could be so immovably expressionless. 

‘* You are as kind as you are good, Unorna, and as good as you are beautiful,” he 
said ; and with a gesture which would have been courtly in a man of nobler stature, 
but which was almost grotesque in such a dwarf, he raised her fingers to his lips. 

This time, no peal of laughter followed to destroy the impression he had produced 
upon Unorna. She let her hand rest in his a few seconds, and then gently withdrew 
it. 

‘*] must be going,” she said. 

**So soon?” exclaimed Keyork regretfully. ‘‘ There were many things I had 
wished to say to you to-day, but if you have no time—” 

‘*] can spare a few minutes,” answered Unorna, pausing. ‘* What is it?” 

‘** One thing is this.” His face had again become impenetrable as a mask of old 
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ivory, and he spoke in his ordinary way. ‘‘ This is the question. I was in the Teyn 
Kirche before I came here.’ 

‘In church !” exclaimed Unorna in some surprise, and with a slight smile. 

‘«] frequently go to church,” answered Keyork gravely. ‘‘ While there, I met an 
old acquaintance of mine, a strange fellow whom | have not seen for years. The 
world is very small. He is a great traveller—a wanderer through the world.” 

Unorna looked up quickly, and a very slight colour appeared in her cheeks. 

‘‘ Who is he?” she asked, trying to seem indifferent. ‘* What is his name?” 

‘‘His name? It is strange, but I cannot recall it. He is very tall, wears a dark 
beard, has a pale, thoughtful face. But I need not describe him, for he told me that 
he had been with you this morning. That is not the point.” ; 

He spoke carelessly and scarcely glanced at Unorna while speaking. 

“What of 
him?” she in- 
quired, trying to 
seem as indiffer- 
ent as her com- 
panion. 

‘* He isa little 
mad, poor man, 
that is all. It 
struck me that, 
if you would, you 
might save him. 
I know some- 
thing of his story, 
though not much. 
He once loved a 
young girl, now 
doubtless dead, 
but whom he 
still believes to 
be alive, and 
he spends — or 
wastes—his life 
in a_ useless 
search for her. 
You might cure 
him of the de- 
< lusion.” 

= ‘* How do you 
‘*LET BYGONES BE BYGONES, KEYORK,” SHE SAID. know that the 
girl is dead?” 

**She died in Egypt, four years ago,” answered Keyork. ‘‘ They had taken her 
there in the hope of saving her, for she was at death’s door already, poor child.” 

‘** But if you convince him of that.” 

‘* There is no convincing him, and if he were really convinced he would die him- 
self. I used to take an interest in the man, and I know that you could cure him ina 
simpler and safer way. But of course it lies with you.” 

‘*If you wish it, I will try,” Unorna answered, turning her face from the light. 
** But he will probably not come back to me.” 

**He will. I advised him very strongly to come back, very strongly indeed. I hope 
I did right. Are you displeased ? ” 

**Not at all!” Unorna laughed a little. ‘‘ And if he comes, how am I to con- 
vince him that he is mistaken, and that the girl is dead?” 

‘*That is very simple. You will hypnotize him, he will yield very easily, and you 
will suggest to him very forcibly to forget the girl’s existence. You can suggest to 
him to come back to-morrow and the next day, or as often as you please, and 
you can renew the suggestion each time. In a week he will have forgotten 


—as you know people can forget—entirely, totally, without hope of recalling what 
is lost.” 
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‘‘ That is true,” said Unorna, in a low voice. ‘Are you sure that the effect will 
be permanent ?” she asked with sudden anxiety. 

‘*A case of the kind occurred in Hungary last year. The cure was effected in 
Pesth, I was reading it only a month ago. The oblivion was still complete, as long 
as six months after the treatment, and there seems no reason to suppose that the 
patient’s condition will change. I thought it might interest you to try it.” 

‘*It will interest me extremely. I am very grateful to you for telling me about him.” 

Unorna had watched her companion narrowly during the conversation, expecting 
him to betray his knowledge of a connection between the Wanderer’s visit and the 
strange question she had been asking of the sleeper when Keyork had surprised her. 
She was agreeably disappointed in this however. He spoke with a calmness and ease 
of manner which disarmed suspicion. 

**T am glad I did right,” said he 

He stood at the foot of the couch upon which the sleeper was lying, and looked 
thoughtfully and intently at the calm features. 

‘** We shall never succeed in this way,” he said at last. ‘‘ This condition may con- 
tinue indefinitely, till you are old, and 1—until I am older than I am by many years. 
He may not grow weaker, but he cannot grow stronger. Theories will not renew 
tissues.” 

Unorna looked up. 

‘“«That has always been the question,” she answered. ‘‘ At least, you have told 
me so. Will lengthened rest and perfect nourishment alone give a new impulse to 
growth or will they not?” 

‘*They will not. I am sure of it now. We have arrested decay, or made it so 
slow as to be imperceptible. But we have made many attempts to renew the old frame, 
and we are no farther advanced than we were nearly four years ago. Theories will 
not make tissues.” 

‘* What will?” 

‘* Blood,” answered Keyork Arabian very softly. 

‘*T have heard of that being done for young people in illness,” said Unorna. 

‘*It has never been done as I would do it,” replied the gnome, shaking his head 
and gathering his great beard in his hand, as he gazed at the sleeper. 

‘* What would you do?” 

‘*T would make it constant for a day, or for a week if I could—a constant circula- 
tion ; the young heart and the old should beat together ; it could be done in the leth- 
argic sleep—an artery and a vein—a vein and an artery—I have often thought of it; 
it could not fail. The new young blood would create new tissue, because it would 
itself constantly be renewed in the young body which is able to renew it, only expend- 
ing itself in the old. The old blood would itself become young again as it passed to 
the younger man 

‘*A man!” exclaimed Unorna. 

‘*Of course. An animal would not do, because you could not produce the lethargy 
nor make use of suggestion for healing purposes.” 

** But it would kill him!” 

‘*Not at all, as I would do it, especially if the young man were very strong and 
full of life. When the result is obtained, an antiseptic ligature, suggestion of com- 
plete healing during sleep, proper nourishment, such as we are giving at present, by 
recalling the patient to the hypnotic state, sleep again, and so on ; in eight and forty 
hours your young man would be waked and would never know what had happened to 
him—unless he felt a little older, by nervous sympathy,” added the sage with a low 
laugh. 

‘** Are you perfectly sure of what you say ?”’ asked Unorna eagerly. 

‘* Absolutely. I have examined the question for years. There can be no doubt of 
it. Food can maintain life, blood alone can renew it.” 

‘* Have you everything you need here ?” inquired Unorna. 

‘*Everything. There is no hospital in Europe that has the appliances we have 
prepared for every emergency.” 

He looked at her face curiously. It was ghastly pale with excitement. The pupil 
of her brown eye was so widely expanded that the iris looked black, while the aperture 
of the gray one was contracted to the size of a pin’s head, so that the effect was almost 
that of a white and sightless ball. 
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‘* You seem interested,” said the gnome. 

‘* Would such a man—such a man as Israel Kafka answer the purpose?” she 
asked. 

‘* Admirably,” replied the other, beginning to understand. 

‘** Keyork Arabian,” whispered Unorna, coming close to him and bending down to 
his ear, ‘‘ Israel Kafka is alone under the palm tree where I alwayssit. He is asleep, 
and he will not wake.” 

The gnome looked up and nodded gravely. But she was gone almost before she 
had finished speaking the words. 

‘As upon an instrument,” said the little man, quoting Unorna’s angry speech. 
‘* Truly I can play upon you, but it is a strange music.” 

Half an hour later Unorna returned to her place among the flowers, but Israel 
Kafka was gone. 


(To be continued.) 


NOWELL. 
By P. SHAW JEFFREY. 


Ho! crown the Wassel, gossip mine, 
With home-brew’d ale and brown, 
While masque and roundelay combine 

To keep dissension down. 
For sear and grim the woodlands go 
Beneath a random wind, 
And he that would contentment know 
Must leave the world behind. 
So when the merry bells ring out 
Across the frozen fell, 
In heart and voice alike be stout 
To hymn the first Nowell. 


Then join our gallant festival, 
Good people far and near, 
While page and portly seneschal 
Appoint the welcome cheer. 
And deep within the leathern jack 
Leave all untimely woe, 
Till Care, despondent of attack, 
Lies craven in the snow. 
So frolic with the motley rout, 
Beside the ruddy Yule, 
While dance and song take turn about 
In riotous Misrule. 


And as the midnight revels speed, 
We'll pledge a lusty health, 
That honest purpose win its meed 
Of honour and of wealth. 
But for all rogues of little mind, 
Who true condition lack, 
May each unruly rascal find 
A cudgel to his back. 
Then crown the Wassel, gossip mine, 
With rosemary and bay ; 
So Heaven send each absent friend 
A merry Christmas Day. 

















HE interest of Westminster Abbey is inexhaustible, and if any one 
chose to devote a life to the study of its ever-varying history he 
would probably be rewarded by many discoveries of deep interest. 
In this paper I am not going to conduct the reader through the 
Abbey as a whole, but only to call his attention to a point of interest 
here and there. 

We will not linger in the nave, although nearly every monument, 
even the worst in tasté, has its own interest, its own story, its own significance in 
the history of the thoughts, feelings, and art of the nation; but we will enter by 
the western door for the sake of gaining the first magnificent coup dail. Do 
not be disappointed that you see the venerable building with the dimness of age 
upon it. There is not, and cannot be, in the aspect of the Abbey that sunny 
brightness which strikes us in visiting such little country cathedrals as those of 
Bayeux, or Lichfield, or Hereford. The grime and gloom of London have clung for 
centuries about these ancient buildings. The yellow fogs of the great city find their 
way through it ; the dust of the thoroughfares is blown into it from the many doors as 
they open daily to receive thousands and tens of thousands of visitors of every rank 
and every land ; the dim sunlight of London finds it so difficult to struggle through 
the vast windows of the nave and clerestory that there are but few days in midwinter 
in which lights are not necessary even at noonday at the lectern and the choir stalls. 
These conditions are an inevitable part of its long history, and they do not detract 
from that impressiveness of effect to which so many eminent visitors have borne 
witness. I want, however, to call attention to an element of impressiveness to which 
no single poet or orator of the past has alluded. They dwell on the grandeur of the 
buildiag, as when Wordsworth writes in his sonnet on King’s College— 


“They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build! Be mine in hours of fear 
Or grovelling thought to seek a refuge here, 
Or through the aisles of Westminster to roam, 
Where bubbles burst, and folly’s dancing foam 
Melts if it cross the threshold.” 


And Horace Walpole— 


“In Westminster Abbey one thinks not of the builder; the religion of the place makes the 
first impression.” 


And Burke— 


“ The moment I entered Westminster Abbey I felt a kind of awe pervade my mind which I 
cannot describe. The very silence seemed awful.” 


Or they dwell, with singular unanimity, on the thought of mortality Thus Beaumont 
writes— 
““ Mortality, behold and fear ! 
What a change of flesh is here. 
Think how many royal bones 
Sleep within these heaps of stones.” 
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And Waller— 
“‘That antique pile behold 
Where royal heads receive the sacred gold ; 
+ * - * 


These suns of empire, where they rise they set.” 
And Jeremy Taylor— 


“There is an acre sown with royal seed, the copy of the greatest change, from rich to naked, 
from ceiled roofs to arched coffins, from living like gods to die like men. 
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And Congreve— 
“It strikes an awe é 
And terror on my aching sight: the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold 
And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart.” 
And Watts— 
“Preserve, O venerable pile, 
Inviolate thy sacred trust ; 
To thy cold arms the British Isle 
Weeping commits her richest dust.” 
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“Here where the end of earthly things 
Lays heroes, patriots, bards, and kings, 
= = * * 
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Here where the fretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes of holy song, 

As if some angel spoke again, 

‘All peace on earth, good will to men.’ ” 


Thus, too, Voltaire calls it 
“le Temple consacré & Mémoire.” 


and speaks of 
“des tombeaux 
Parmi les beaux esprits, les rois et 
les héros.” 


And, lastly, Macaulay often alludes 
to 

“ The silent meeting-place of the great 
dead of eight centuries.” “The great 
temple of silence and _ reconciliation 
where the enmities of twenty generations 
lie buried.” 


But it is evident that one great 
fact about the Abbey had been for 
generations forgotten or overlooked, 
since neither these visitors nor any 
others allude to it. Yet that fact 
was absolutely predominant in the 
minds of the original builders. Itis 
that the Abbey is meant to be @ 
theology in stone. Of the myriads who 
yearly enter it, probably not one in 
a thousand intelligently appreciates 
the sacred symbolism of the building, 
or catches the intention of its struc- 
ture. That intention was to convey, 
predominantly, the two great central 
truths of Christianity—the Trinity 
and the Atonement; and, subordi- 
nately, the other main doctrines of 
the Creed. This, and nothing less 
than this, is the significance of the 
triple length—nave, choir, sacrarium; 
of the triple width—aisle, nave, aisle ; 
of the triple height—arch, triforium, 
clerestory. And to fill the minds of 
the worshippers with the thought of 
the Incarnation and Death of Christ, 
it was built, as Matthew Paris says, 
‘novo compositionts genere,” namely, 
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So completely was the symbolism 

carried out that in the Abbey of the Confessor the pillars deflected a little from 
the straight line towards the right, to indicate the head of the dying Saviour 
leaning on His shoulder. The Lady Chapel at the east end represented the Virgin 
standing by the cross, and the chapels which cluster round the sacrarium shadow 
forth the Holy Catholic Church and the Communion of Saints. Look upwards, 
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and you will recognize a perpetual Sursum corda, in the fact that the perpendicular 
lines everywhere predominate. Look back, and the baptistery at your left, beside 
the vestibule, is meant to teach that the Church is only entered by Holy Baptism ; 
while the little useless north door at the end of the nave was built for the escape 
of the evil spirit exorcised in the water of the font. The gargoyles which grin 
outside represent the misery of the excluded demons. Even the two valves of the 
western door are meant to remind 
us of the double nature of the 
Redeemer. The lavish splendours 
of self-sacrifice which could raise 
such structures in kingdoms by 
comparison so poor and small as 
England then was, are explained 
by the intensity of faith which 
desired to give the most striking 
expression to the articles of the 
Christian creed. 

I should have many subjects to 
talk about in the nave, but as | 
want to take the reader with me 
elsewhere, I shall only stop to point 
out one of its humblest and least- 
noticed monuments. Of all the 
sightseers who throng the Abbey 
from January to December, how 
many bestow even a glance on the 
plain marble tablet, only inserted 
on the monument of John Conduit, 
which records the premature death 
and astonishing promise of Jeremiah 
Horrocks, the youth of twenty-two 
who invented the micrometer ; who 
first appreciated the discoveries of 
Kepler; who was the first actual 
observer of a transit of Venus which 
he had correctly prophesied ; who 
first explained the lunar motion by 
the supposition of an elliptic orbit, 
‘* provided that the eccentricity of 
the ellipse were made to vary, and 
an oscillatory motion given to the 
line of apsides”” ? This astonishing 
young man, who died in 1641, held 
no higher position than that of a 

CHAPEL OF ST. ERASMUS. curate at Hoole, near Preston. The 

day on which he first saw the black 

round spot of the planet Venus passing across the sun was December 4, 1639.! 
He was barely twenty years old, and that day he had to perform three full 
services. It was between two of these that this boy hastened to his humble 
lodgings, and had the rapture of seeing the transit which demonstrated by ocular 
evidence the great discoveries of Kepler. But he could not continue his observa- 
tions as long as he desired because of his clerical duties, of which he most nobly 
and modestly says, in the words happily immortalized on this little tablet, ‘‘ Ad 
MAJORA avocatus que ob hec mdpepya negligi non decuit.”. How many youthful 
curates would have thought the ordinary round of services to poor villagers 
a greater and higher service than the honour of making for all mankind an immortal 
discovery? Let no youth who wishes to see what consummate heights of intellect 
and usefulness can be attained in a brief career, neglect to look at this monument of 
‘*a genius of the first order, who doubtless would have achieved far greater discoveries 











1 See Annual Register for 1761. Ferguson’s Astronomy, ch. xxiii. 
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had not his privations and successes, his toils and triumphs, been together cut short 
by his premature death in 1641.”? 

We will now walk straight to the sacrarium ; and as we will suppose that the Dean 
or one of the Canons is accompanying us, we will enter the closed metal gates, and 
take our place inside the hallowed enclosure. 

The mosaic on which we are standing is more than six hundred years old. It was 
brought over from Rome in 1267 by Abbot Ware, who also took home with him the 
skilled workmen who alone could put it together. It is a mosaic of Purbeck marble 
—so much worn away as to spoil the appearance of the whole—of “ serpentine, 
porphyry, touch, jasper, Lydian, and alabaster.” According to Dart, the Abbot 
purchased it ‘‘in France, from the ruins of a decayed building there.” But if the 
reader will look 
down at the edge 
of the mosaic, 
close by the rails, 
he will still see, 
distinctly legible 
in the matrices 
which once held 
the bronze letters, 
the line— 





“Tertius Henricus 
Rex, Urés, Oderi- 
cus, et Abbas 

Hos compegere 
porphyreos = la- 
pides ;” 


and here the word " . 
Uris has always ~Baems 1, ct] qe A 
been understood . aS i He) 
tostandfor Rome, pet's yo 
and ‘* Odericus ” 
for the name of 
the master work- 
man. The mosaic 
is in a series of 
circles, which 
were intended 
(says Widmore) 
‘*to represent the 
time the world 
was to last; or 
the primum mobile, TOMB OF RICHARD Il. tg" 
according to the 

Ptolemaic system, was going about.” Some of the letters which once ran round the 
mysterious circles are still traceable, but it would take too long in this place to explain 
their mystic and long-exploded significance. 

This however is one of the best spots in the Abbey from which to form some con- 
ception of the exquisite beauty, symmetry, and majesty of the whole cathedral. And 
what scenes has this spot witnessed! Every English Sovereign since the days of 
William the Conqueror has been crowned on the very place where our feet now stand. 
Here at each coronation is placed the Stone of Fate— 





“ A base foul stone made precious by the foil 
Of England’s chair.” 


Whenever I stand there, the vanished pageants seem to flash and fade before 
my imagination. Here sat the unhappy Edward II., side by side with his 
‘*she-wolf of France,” who was weeping crocodile tears all through the coro- 


1 Ed. Review, vol. \xxviii., 402-438. 
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nation of her son, Edward III., though Marlowe makes her murdered husband 
say of her— 


“ And Isabel, whose eyes being turned to steel 
Will sooner sparkle fire than shed a tear.” 


From this spot the poor boy, Richard II., was carried out fainting from the fatigue of 
the long ceremony. Here 
in the midst of a thunder- 
storm sat our hero King, 
Henry V. Here, with 
premature sadness on his 
boyish face, sat Henry 
VI., then but nine years 
old, while the Archbishop 
placed 





“Upon his baby brow the 
round 
And top of sovereignty.” 





| entemee seta te ee 


Here took place that coro- 
nation of Anne Boleyn 
which Shakespeare 
has described. Here 
Elizabeth was crowned 
‘* Empress from the Or- 
cade Isles unto the moun- 
tains Pyrenee.” Here, 
all in white satin, Charles 
I. was anointed amid a 
series of evilomens. Here 
Anne cried under the 
painful weight of the 
crown, which left a red 
furrow on her forehead. 
Here George IV. was 
almost strangled by the 
weight of his own superb 
robes. And a few are 
still living who saw 
Queen Victoria seated 
here, in the brightness of 
her happy youth, amid a 
7 scene even more gorgeous 







ii A Tomb, f than that which so many 
oS ‘saa * of us witnessed when she 
] * . ecdeeline f lancaster appeared at the recent 

- Q, | Jubilee, among her chil- 

“2 ML Qahe. dren and grandchildren, 

ka “nats still wearing the sad 


TOMB OF AVELINE OF LANCASTER. weeds of her widowhood. 

Turning to the right, 

we observe a piece of tapestry, defaced by names scrawled over it. It was a part, 
perhaps, of the tapestry with which the Abbey was hung at the coronation of 
James II., and was probably once used to ornament the stage in the long dormitory 
at performances of the Westminster Play. On this is hung one of the most 
interesting portraits in England. It represents King Richard II., who was 
more closely connected with the Abbey than any other king, since he was baptized, 
married, crowned, and buried there, and also built a considerable part of the present 
structure. He is in his royal robes, with globe and sceptre; but this cannot be a 
representation of him at his coronation in 1377, since he was then only eleven years 
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old.1_ It was probably taken (as antiquaries conjecture) when he appeared in royal 
array at the Feast of St. Edward in 1390. His tunic is of green, flowered with gold 
and the initials of his name ; his shoes are powdered with pearls ; his robe of crimson 
and ermine, fastened with a collar and ornament of gold. This picture—the most ancient 
authentic portrait of any English Sovereign—shows the remarkable beauty on which 
Richard prided himself,—the rich auburn hair, the regular features, the finely-shaped 
nose, the exquisite mouth and 

chin. About ten years ago, in 


taking the present Emperor and ’ : . a 
Empress of Germany—then Prince aie & \ 


and Princess William—round the 
Abbey, I pointed out to them the 
undoubted resemblance in the 
portrait both to the Princess Alice 
and to the Prince of Wales at the 
same age. ‘It is strange,” said 
the Prince, ‘‘ since there can be no 
relationship.” Of course the direct . 
line of the Plantagenets ended with 





| 
the childless Richard ; but the law | 
of atavism in collateral descent is 4s 
sufficient, I suppose, toaccountfor °)\ ' 
the resemblance, of which the fact ¢; j 3 





can hardly be questioned. The 
picture used to hang behind the 
pew occupied by the Lord Chan- 
cellors, and had suffered from 
contact with their backs and wigs ; 
but it has been finely and success- 
fully restored by Sir G. Richmond 
and Mr. Scharf, and is of the 
deepest interest, as giving us the 
actual contemporary presentment 
of the unhappy King. His tomb 
is in the Confessor’s Chapel hard 
by, and was prepared for him in 
his own lifetime. There lies his 
efigy—evidently a careful likeness 
—in gilt copper, side by side with 
that of his Queen, Anne of Bohe- 
mia, the reputed patroness of the 
Wycliffites, ‘‘the link between abe : 
Wycliffe and Huss.” And yet == 


~~ 





Richard is said in his epitaph to Ye ae 
have been a very hammer of oo 
heretics— ghyiner® 
Scan 
*“ Obruit haereticos et eorum stravit Sh Wp 
amicos” * P 
\ Vi f 
—in reference to his persecution TOMB OF AYLMER DE VALENCE. 


of the Lollards. The gilding of 

these two effigies alone cost four hundred marks ; the expense of the entire tomb is 
calculated at £,10,000 in our money. The devotion of the King to Anne’s memory was 
shown not only by the senseless destruction of the Palace of Sheen where she died, and 
by the boundless profusion of money expended upon her funeral, but by the fact that 
the King’s effigy grasps the hand of hers.* The canopy still shows the bedimmed 
painting of an Annunciation. The robes of the effigies are covered with insignia—the 
sun of Crecy bursting from the clouds, the broom-pods of the Plantagenets, the ostrich- 
feathers and lions of Bohemia, the eagles of the Empire, the white hart which was 
Richard’s favourite cognizance. But do the mortal remains of Richard II. really lie 

1 Fine Arts Quarterly Review, February, 1867. * The arms are now lost. 
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beside those of his Queen in that stately tomb, and has his dust mouldered away so 
close to that of his uncle, Thomas of Woodstock, whose murder he sanctioned? We 
cannot be sure. The fate of Richard II. must to the last remain a mystery. The 
legends varied. Ingulphus and Walsingham averred that he had starved himself to 
death ; Stowe that he was starved by order of Henry IV. ; others that after an heroic 
defence he was dashed to the ground at Pomfret Castle by the battle-axe of Sir Piers 
Exton in 1399; others again that he had become imbecile in consequence of his mis- 
fortunes, and died in an obscure Scotch hamlet. None knew the truth. It was most 
important for Henry IV. that his death should be certified, and therefore a corpse 
declared to be his was brought to London, exposed to general view in St. Paul’s, and 
then buried at Langley. Again, in 1413, 
“iI Henry V. brought a corpse from Langley, 
f and laid it finally in this tomb. But there 
was a constant tradition that the ody only 
had been encased in lead, and that the ex- 
posed face was that of Richard’s favourite 
priest Maudelyn, who was known to have 
greatly resembled him, and who had been 
beheaded a month before his death. But 
we are told that the body had been em- 
balmed, and the skeleton in the tomb has 
never been embalmed, nor has the head 
been decapitated, nor has the skull ever 
been fractured by a blow, as was shown 
when the tomb was opened in 1871. Inside 
the tomb were found the shears with which 
the lead coffin at King’s Langley had been 
cut open. Who shall solve the mystery of 
these dark deeds ? 

We have turned aside to compare 
Richard’s effigy with his picture, but let us 
now go back into the sacrarium. Whose 
is the abnormally long altar-tomb on which 
the portrait of Richard rests? There is 
nothing to mark it except the letters A.C. 
in true-love knots, and the arms of Cleves 
and Juliers. It is the tomb of Anne of 
Cleves, wife of Henry VIII. from January 1 
to July, 1540, and then divorced by the 
husband who had brutally described her as 
©. ‘a great Flanders mare.” She was a 
Lutheran, but joined the Church of Rome, 
and died at Chelsea in 1557, in the reign of 

TOMB OF EDMUND CROUCHBACK. Queen Mary. Her tomb was never finished, 

though a bas-relief apparently intended for 

it was found in 1865 packed up in the revestry.!_ The tomb is interesting as being, as 

some have supposed, the first on which appears the hideous and senseless decoration (?) 

with skull and crossbones. These may still be traced, though they are becoming rapidly 

obliterated, on the piece of the tomb which is visible on the other side between the 

monuments of Busby and South. It is singular that the meek and wise Lady of Cleves, 

who enjoyed the warm friendship both of Mary and Elizabeth, is the only one of Henry’s 
wives who has any tomb at all—though she, as Fuller says, has but half a one. 

On this south side of the sacrarium there is nothing further to detain us except dim, 
hardly discernible pictures on the wainscot of the sedilia. They are perhaps of the 
time of Richard II. The least defaced is supposed to represent King Sebert, and the 
others Henry III. and Bishop Mellitus. 

But as we cross over to the other side we must notice the two square places in the 
mosaic, and must induce the verger to unlock and openthem. This method of removing 
a small square of the pavement was devised, as I was told by Sir Gilbert Scott, with 

1 Somewhere near this tomb was buried the unhappy Anne Neville, daughter of Warwick the King- 
maker, the murdered (?) wife of Richard III. 
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whom I first went thoroughly over the Abbey in 1876, to show the only visible remains 
within the Abbey itself of the building of the Confessor, which Henry III. destroyed 
quasi nullius valoris. They are bases of the original pillars. An adventurous person 
may descend, as I uave done, into the cavernous darkness below, and may see the 
coffin of Abbot Ware, whose epitaph had the quaint remark— 


“ Hic portat lapides quos huc portavit ab Urbe.” 


But now you are standing face to face with three of the loveliest tombs in England. 
The humblest of the three, of which 
the open side has been blocked up, 2, ee 
with villainous taste, by the tomb 
of Lord Ligonier, is that of Aveline, 
Countess of Lancaster, the great 
heiress—daughter of William de 
Fortibus, Earl of Albemarle—whom 
Henry III. married to his second 
son, Edmund Crouchback, in 1269. 
She died childless in 1273, but her 
vast wealth helped to found the 
fortunes of the House of Lancaster. 
The effigy is remarkable for its 
lovely sculpture. The folds of the 
drapery are exquisitely managed, 
and—worn as the stone is—the 
face, if it be a portrait, shows that 
Aveline was as beautiful as she is 
said to have been. Two figures 
of angels—jf/eureurs, as they are 
called—sustain her head ;_ her feet 
rest onalion. The style of head- 
dress curiously illustrates the ten- 
dency of ladies in all ages to imitate 
the appearance of their lords. The 
ladies of the Plantagenet era could 
not wear helmets with visors, but 
they arranged the linen coifs round 
their face in such a way as to show .-.-~ 
just the same extent of features as 
appeared under the iron framework 
of the knight’s headpiece. 

Next to the tomb of Aveline is 
the still more lovely and elaborate 
tomb of Aylmer de Valence, Earl 
of Pembroke, son of William de 








Valence, the half-brother of Henry alia ae ee 
III. He played a great part in the W101 Gatly 
reigns of Edward I. and Edward II. oh sy PRS 
He was with the great Plantagenet w* 
when he died at Burgh, and had NICHES IN HENRY THE FIFTH’S CHANTRY. 


already signalized himself forcruelty 
by hanging Nigel, the brother of Robert the Bruce and the garrison of the Castle of Kin- 
tyre. From Burgh he took to Edward II. his father’s last commands against his fatal 
intimacy with Piers Gaveston. This procured him the hatred of the vain and hand- 
some Gascon, who insolently nicknamed him ‘‘ Joseph the Jew,” from his sallow 
complexion. He joined with the other barons in seizing Gaveston, whom he took at 
Scarborough Castle. The castle was strong, but it was not provisioned, and Gaves- 
ton surrendered on the pledged word of Aylmer that his life should be spared till he 
had seen the King. The Earl was faithful to his promise, and entrusted the favourite 
to the care of some of his men. But the Earl of Warwick, whom Gaveston had 
nicknamed ‘‘the black hound of Arden,” had sworn that, ‘‘if he was a hound, 
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Gaveston should feelhis bite.”” He seized 
the Gascon from Pembroke’s men, and 
with the connivance of other barons, 
executed him at Gavesike, near War- 
wick. In 1314 Aylmer shared the dis- 
graceful rout at Bannockburn, and the 
next year took part in the judicial mur- 
der of the King’s uncle, Thomas of Lan- 
caster ; in revenge for which he is said 
to have been himself murdered the next 
year when he attended Queen Isabel 
to France. This Gothic tomb is a 
model of exquisite proportion. Origi- 
nally the inside of the arch was inlaid 
with a mosaic of brilliant glass, the 
two pedestals at the top were sur- 
mounted by angels, and the robe of 
the mailed effigy was splendid with 
scarlet and gilding. The colours have 
disappeared, as also has the warrior’s 
shield. At his feet is a lion couchant. 
At his head are two figures, uplifting 
in their arms a third which is clad ina 
mantle. They are angels presenting 
the dead man’s soul to God ;—but by 
an evidently wanton act of vandalism 
the heads of the three figures have 
been carefully sawn off. Under the 
effigy were eight figures of his royal 
and noble relatives, but they have been 
hopelessly defaced. The bas-relief at 
the top, being out of reach, has happily 
escaped. It represents Aylmer riding 
to battle on his powerful war-horse, 
with the leathern flaps or mantlets 
streaming back from his helmet. This 
exquisite tomb was as nearly as pos- 
sible removed to make way for the 
vulgar madern one of General Wolfe, 
but was happily saved by the good 
taste of Horace Walpole. 

The third tomb, the one nearest to 
the Confessor’s Chapel, is still more 
magnificent, and must have been trans- 
cendently beautiful when its rich carved 
figures were still unmutilated, and it 
shone out in all the glory of the rich 

SCREEN, AND TURRET STAIRWAY To cHANTRY or COlours with which it was originally 

HENRY THE FIFTH. decorated, with the interiors of the 

triple arches of its canopy inlaid with 

a mosaic of stained glass representing the sky and stars. It was erected to Edmund 
Crouchback—a name probably derived from the crouch or cross which he wore on his 
back as a Crusader—the second son of Henry III., and founder of the House of 
Lancaster. The Pope for a time made him titular King of Sicily, Apulia, and 
Calabria, but the offer was purely illusory, and ended in nothing. He was the father 
of Thomas Earl of Lancaster, who, after his judicial murder, was popularly honoured 
asa saint. He died at Bayonne in 1296 of a broken heart, caused by the defection of 
his soldiers. The crossed legs of the effigy show that he actually went on a Crusade 
with his brother Prince Edward, and the now obliterated painting of the ten knights 
with banners and surcoats, on the north side of his tomb, represented the companions 
of his expedition. He thus recalls to memory the last Crusade, and the commencing 
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close of the medizval period. The effigies of his kin, on the side of the tomb which 
faces us, have all had their heads battered off. We can still see the ornaments of 
flowers which are meant to remind us that Edmund brought from Provins, in France, 
to England, the red roses which became the badge of the House of Lancaster, 
and which the Crusaders had brought with them from Palestine. 

We will only look at one other tomb, the stateliest in the whole Abbey—one of the 
finest in the world—that of the idolized hero, Henry V. It closes the east end of 
the Confessor’s Chapel, and is not only a tomb, but a chantry, built, whether by design 
or accident, in the shape of the modern letter H. We see from Shakespeare’s play 
that Henry V. took deep hold of the affections of the English as a nationalhero. At 
his premature death in August, 1344, at the age of thirty-two, the nation went wild 
with sorrow, and no expense seemed too extravagant for his obsequies. The first 
funeral service was in Notre Dame. A host of French and English nobles accom- 
panied his body home. He was the first King who had an effigy carried before him. 
It was made of boiled leather elaborately painted and decorated, and was carried 
through the chief towns under a rich canopy, accompanied by the King of Scots. There 
was a second funeral service at St. Paul’s, and thence the body was conveyed, pre- 
ceded by the effigy robed in purple and ermine, and carrying across, sceptre, ball, and 
crown of gold. The procession was illuminated by the light of 1,400 tapers. The 
relics which had occupied that end of the chapel were cleared out to make room for 
his tomb ; but were to be stored in the recesses still visible in the chantry above. 
The tombs of Queens Eleanor and Philippa were greatly shorn of their glory by 
the intrusion of this structure. The effigy which lay upon the tomb was carved out 
of heart of oak and covered with plates of silver, the head being entirely of silver. 
The fine iron grating was made in the ninth year of Henry VI. The tomb itself is 
now a mere wreck. The silver head and plates were stolen in the days of Henry VIII., 
and the expansion and contraction of the copper bolts which fastened the effigy to 
the tomb have warped the wood. But though the splendour of the monument is 
gone, the chantry still remains as it was. It had an altar of the Annunciation, of 
which the place is visible though the altar has long been removed. Here the Litany of 
the Virgin was to be specially recited for the peace of Henry’s soul. This chantry is 
richly adorned with many sculptured figures, those of the patron saints of England 
and France, together with those of the Confessor and Henry III. being prominent, as 
well as the scene of the young King’s coronation. Very interesting among the 
heraldic insignia of the De Bohuns—swans and antelopes—which adorn the divisions 
of the sculptures, is the cresset which the young King chose as a sign that after the 
carelessness of his youth his virtues should now blaze forth with greater brightness. 
On the beam above are the famous helmet, shield, and saddle-bow, which have been 
there since his funeral. We should be delighted to feel sure that this is indeed 
the helm 

“ Which did affright the air at Agincourt,” 


and which has been battered by the battle-axe of the Duke of Alengon ; and that the 
saddle is indeed the one into which he vaulted with such ease— 


“ As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds 
To witch the world with noble horsemanship.” 


But the helmet, at any rate, has been degraded from this dignity by the antiquaries, 
who pronounce it to be no more than a tilting-helmet which was carried at the funeral. 

In the chantry above are now buried the remains of his bright and lovely young 
Queen, Katherine of Valois, whose body was last seen in 1878. But space fails me 
to tell the romance of her remains. If, however, the reader can gain admission up 
the stairs which lead into the chantry, he should stand on the stone bench and look 
down into the shrine of the Confessor. There, under the temporary and once radiant 
but now dilapidated wooden tabernacle—which is the only trace left in the Abbey of 
Abbot Feckenham and the reign of Queen Mary—he will see the iron-bound coffin 
in which lie the mouldering remains of the sainted Confessor, whose burial in this 
little chapel has filled it with the royal dust of fifteen Kings, Queens, and Princes,' 
who all desired to be interred as near as possible to his miracle-working shrine. 

1 Namely, the Confessor, Edith the Swan-necked, Good Queen Maud, Henry III., Edward I., Edward 


III., Richard II., Queen Eleanor the Good, Philippa, Anne of Bohemia, Henry V., Katherine of Valois, 
Thomas of Woodstock, Margaret of York, Prince Alphonso, and probably others also. 
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PATRIOTIC AIRS. 


By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


MARSEILLAISE. 





O patriotic tune ever had more power over the people, and 
especially over the armies of a country, than the most celebrated 
of French National airs—the ‘‘ Marseillaise.” Carlyle, in stirring 
@ _ language which may be compared to the tune itself, says the 
a? sound of it ‘‘ will make the blood tingle in men’s veins: and 
whole armies and assemblages will sing it with eyes weeping 
and burning, with hearts defiant of Death, Despot, and Devil.” 
AE In the quieter times of the new empire Frenchmen have learned 
to listen to it with little more than a thrill, but its effects were 
altogether different when the people were wrought up to fever heat amid wild scenes 
of bloodshed and warfare in their own streets—‘‘in the days when women were 
fighting with the ferocity of wild beasts, and the heavy laden tumbrils were rolling on 
day after day towards the scaffold.” 

It is indeed impossible to exaggerate the share which the ‘‘ Marseillaise” had in 
the first French Revolution. It had not been many months in existence when every 
man, woman and child was singing it, and the words ‘‘ Aux armes! marchons!” were 
resounding in every corner of the country— 
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“Ye sons of France, awake to glory! 
Hark! hark! what myriads bid you rise ; 
Your children, wives and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries ! 
Shall lawless tyrants, mischief breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 

While peace and liberty lie bleeding? 
To arms, to arms, ye brave! 
The patriot sword unsheathe! 

March on, march on, all hearts resolved 
On liberty or death.” 


Such were the words with their accompanying music which first set the hearts of 
Paris aflame in the Revolution of ’93. They could win the victory of Jemappes for 
Dumouriez’s forces, forty thousand men all singing them as they marched irresistibly on 
the enemy. A Republican general is known to have asked for ‘‘a supply of one 
thousand men, or a new edition of the ‘ Marseillaise,’” and another reported—“ /’az 


gagné la bataiile ; La Marseillaise commandait avec moi.” Klopstock, the poet, remarked 
that the song had caused the death of fifty thousand Germans. At almost every season 
of disorder its strains have excited the passions of the people ; and it was therefore kept, 
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asa foreign writer has it, ‘‘in constant thraldom—always feared, always watched, 
like a lion ready to break forth from its den, and spread a second time desolation and 
carnage over half the nations of Europe.” It was in fact for many years forbidden to 
be used in public, and it was only in 1879 that the military bands were allowed to play 
it. Heine’s French drummer, it will be remembered, could not speak German, but 
‘‘could make himself very intelligible with his drum. If I did not know what the 
word /iberté meant, he drummed the ‘ Marseillaise,’ and I understood him.” In 1830, 
when Heine was getting sick of his native land, he tells us that he became acquainted 
with a commercial traveller of a French wine establishment, ‘‘ who was never tired of 
praising the merry life of Paris, how the air was full of music, how from morning until 
night one heard the singing of the ‘ Marseillaise’ and ‘En avant, marchons!’ and 
‘Lafayette aux cheveux blancs.’ He told me that at every street corner was the 
inscription, ‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.’ He likewise recommended the champagne 
of his firm, and gave mea large number of business cards.” And so, as the poet really 
did need a change, he determined to go to Paris, ‘‘the fatherland of champagne 
and the ‘ Marseillaise,’ there to drink the former and to hear the latter sung.” 

Those who know the ‘‘ Marseillaise”” know how thoroughly it accords with the spirit 
of the country which claims it as a national air. It is not exactly true, as an English 
writer has said, that ‘‘none but a French patriot could easily seize hold of the 
melody”; but certainly it is quite unlikely that any one but a French patriot would 
have written it. And yet, strange to say, Castil-Blaze—who being a musician should 
really have recognized the vigour and dash so characteristic of the French—declared 
the tune to have been taken from a German hymn! Less well-informed writers have 
followed him with equally absurd theories. In a communication to Die Gartenlaube, 
we are told that the real composer of the famous tune was Holzmann, a musician of 
the last century, who resided at Meersburg, and who left in the parish church of that 
place a mass in manuscript, written in or before the year 1776, in which the identical 
melody is to be found. Inquiry on the spot from the curate of Meersburg proved that 
there was, as might have been expected, no truth in this story. Other theories were 
at various times brought forward as to the origin of the tune ; but the point was finally 
settled by the publication at Paris in 1865 of a pamphlet entitled Za Vérité sur la 
Paternité de la Marseillaise, written by A. Rouget de Lisle, nephew of the composer, 
which contains precise information and documentary evidence establishing Rouget de 
Lisle’s claim to both words and music beyond a doubt. 

De Lisle—whom Carlyle calls ‘‘ an inspired Tyrtzan colonel”—was a captain of 
engineers, and was quartered at Strasburg when the volunteers of the Bas Rhin 
received orders to join Luckner’s army. He had become very popular in the triple 
capacity of poet, violin-player, and singer, and was a constant guest at the table of 
the town notables. On the evening of the 24th April, 1792, he formed one of a party 
at the house of Dietrich, the Mayor of Strasburg. In the course of a discussion on 
the war the host expressed his regret that the young soldiers had no patriotic song to 
sing as they marched out, and De Lisle, taking the hint, returned to his lodgings 
in the Maison Bochel, and in a fit of enthusiasm composed in the course of the night 
the words and music of the song which has immortalized his name. There seems to 
be no doubt that the music was due to a sudden burst of inspiration, but it would 
appear that some of the words had been ‘‘in the air” for months beforehand. Thus, 
for instance, an address from the Club de l’Auditoire—of which Rouget de Lisle was a 
member—drawn up sometime previously to the composition of the ‘* Marseillaise,” 
contains the following sentences—‘‘ To arms, fellow citizens! The standard of war is 
unfolded ; the signal is given. To arms! the hour to fight has arrived. Victory or 
death!” Other expressions in the address are embodied in the song, but of course it 
is not at all improbable that the former as well as the latter was written by 
De Lisle himself. 

In any case ‘‘ La Marseillaise”’ was finished by the morning of the 25th April, and 
the ink was hardly dry on the paper when the Mayor, who had a good tenor voice, 
was singing the new composition to a party of friends at his house amid great 
enthusiasm. On the 26th the music was copied and arranged for a military band, and 
on the 29th it was’ performed at a review by the band of the Garde Nationale. On 
June 25th it was sung at a civic banquet at Marseilles, when it was received with such 
tremendous applause that the suggestion was at once made to have it printed. This 
suggestion was carried out, and under the title of ‘‘ Chant de Guerre pour l’Armée du 
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Rhin,” the song was distributed to the volunteers of the battalion just starting for 
Paris. They entered the capital on July 30th singing the inspiriting melody, and to 
its strains they marched to the attack on the Tuileries on August 1oth, 1792. From 
that day the ‘‘ Chant du Guerre” was called ‘‘ Chanson des Marseillaise,” and finally 
‘* La Marseillaise ”—a name which has often led to confusion in regard to the scene of its 
birth, but evidently adopted because it was first sung by the battalion of volunteers 
from Marseilles. 

As originally printed the ‘‘ Marseillaise” consisted of six couplets only ; the seventh, 
we are informed, ‘‘ was added when the song was dramatised for the Féte of the Fédé- 
ration, in order to complete the characters—an old man, a soldier, a wife, and a child 
—among whom the verses were distributed.” De Lisle had been cashiered for having 
expressed disapproval of the events of the 1oth August, and was then in prison, from 
which he was only released after the fall of Robespierre, on the 28th July, 1794. In 
these circumstances Dubois, editor of the Journal de Littérature, was asked to supply a 
stanza for the child, and a fine verse beginning, ‘‘ Nous entrerons dans la carrié¢re,” 
came from his pen. 

The air of the ‘‘ Marseillaise ” has often been used by the great composers. Schu- 
mann introduces it into two of his compositions—in his song of the ‘‘ Two Grenadiers” 
with splendid effect, and it appears also in the opening chorus of Salieri’s opera 
Palmira, composed in 1795. De Lisle in his first version of the tune added a symphony 
which was entirely out of keeping with the vigorous character of the song itself. This 
redundancy is now generally ignored. Musicians like Gretry and Gossec have greatly 
enriched the harmonies of the melody by their accompaniments for pianoforte and 
orchestra. 

After being released from prison De Lisle entered the army and made the campaign 
of La Vendée under General Hoche. He was wounded, and at length went into 
privacy at Montaigu (his birthplace), where he remained, ‘‘ in the depth of solitude and 
poverty,” till the second Restoration. There was some little property belonging to 
the family, but his brother sold it, and Rouget was obliged to go to Paris, where he 
would have starved but for a small pension granted by Louis XVIII., and continued 
by Louis Philippe. He passed away in a friend’s house at Choisy-le-Roi, on the 27th 
June, 1836, being then in his seventy-sixth year. In the pamphlet by his nephew to 
which we have referred there is a copy of the fine medallion of De Lisle executed by 
David d’Angers, and Pils’ picture representing him singing the ‘‘ Marseillaise ” is well 
known from the engraving. 


Gop SAVE THE QUEEN. 


Tame indeed, compared with the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” is the air which does duty with us 
fora national anthem. Yet we cannot say that it has been unsuitable for the more regular 
course of events which has marked public affairs in England for over two hundred 
years past. There is musically very little in it, but it isat any rate dignified and earnest 
as most patriotic tunes and national anthems are. And whatever musical defects there 
may be in ‘*God save the Queen,” it is certain we never had a better patriotic air. 
The civil wars failed to produce a really popular tune, and though there were political 
songs in abundance at various periods, anything like a national anthem did not exist 
till ‘‘God save the King” burst into favour about the time of the Scottish Rebellion of 
1745- 

Our national anthem is the only one around which the fires of controversy have 
raged freely, and whose composer is not known with absolute certainty. Its origin 
has been a source of debate among musical writers for many years past, and the number 
of hypotheses which have been advanced are quite startling. First of all there are the 
theories regarding the words. These, as well as the music, have hitherto been freely 
ascribed to Henry Carey, a natural son of Lord Halifax, and the author of ‘‘ Sally in our 
Alley.” The song is said to have been given by him in 1740 at a dinner held ata 
tavern in Cornhill to celebrate the then recent capture of Portobello. This statement is 
made in a letter signed ‘‘ W.” which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1796. 
The writer asserts that he was present on the occasion, and we have therefore no 
reason to doubt that Carey really sung ‘‘ God save the King” at the banquet. The 
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point to be noted, however, is that Carey during his lifetime never actually claimed the 
authorship of either the words or the music. Neither is included in any collection of 
his works. He died in 1743, leaving a young family, and it was not until 1795 that a 
formal claim was put in for him by his son George Saville Carey, avowedly with the object 
of obtaining a pension from the Government in return for his father’s services in writing 
the loyal song. The claim unfortunately had nothing better then hearsay evidence to 
support it, and the pension was accordingly withheld. 

The anthem—words and music—was first printed in Harmonia Anglicana, 
undated, but generally believed to have been published in 1743 or 1744. It is headed 
‘‘for two voices,” the two being soprano and bass, and the words consist of two 
stanzas only— 


“God save our Lord the King, “O Lord our God, arise, 
Long live our noble King, Scatter his enemies 
God save the King! And make them fall! 
Send him victorious, Confound their politicks, 
Happy and glorious, Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
Long to reign over us, On him our hopes are fixed, 
God save the King. O save us all.” 


In the absence of a date on the title-page of Harmonia Anglicana, it is impossible 
to say whether ‘‘God save the King” appeared therein during Carey’s lifetime. 
At any rate it is anonymous, which is not likely to have been if contributed by 
or known to be by Carey, for the latter was one of the most voluminous song-writers 
of the day. 

A new and important piece of evidence has recently been brought to light by the efforts 
of Mr. W.H. Cummings. At the end of 1743 or in 1744, a concert was given by John 
Travers, organist of the Chapel Royal, and a unique copy of the book of words is in 
Mr. Cummings’s possession. Here, along with a new Ode by Travers for the birthday 
of the Princess of Wales, is found the words of ‘‘ A Latin Chorus,” which are ‘‘so 
evidently intended for the tune of our National Anthem, that they seem to some extent to 
support the notion that the anthem might have been sung during the reign of James II.” 
The following are the words referred to— 


“O Deus optime! “Exurgat Dominus ; 
Salvum nunc facito Rebelles dissipet 
Regem nostrum ; Et reprimat ; 

Sit lta victoria, Dolos confundito ; 
Comes et gloria, Fraudes depellito ; 
Salvum jam facito, In te sit sita spes; 
Tu Dominum. O! salva nos.” 


On the opposite page is an English version, but it is merely a literal translation in 
prose, and not the verses of Carey, as would almost certainly have been the case had 
Carey been, as claimed, the original composer in1740. And why make a Latin version 
at allif English words were written only three years before? Dr. Arne, when questioned 
on the matter, is reported to have said that it was a received opinion that the anthem 
was written for the Catholic Chapel of James II. ; and as Arne was a contemporary of 
Carey it is inconceivable that he should make this statement regarding a composition 
written in Carey’s lifetime. 

‘*It now appears tolerably certain”—to quote Major G. A. Crawford, to whom we 
are much indebted here—‘‘ that, ‘God save the King’ was really, as handed down by 
tradition, an anthem, or rather occasional hymn, sung in King James’s Chapel in 1688, 
and preserved in the memory of the adherents of the Stuart family. Travers may 
have found the original MS., or a copy of it, in the Chapel Royal, and thus the 
Jacobite hymn of 1688 reappeared in connection with an ode in honour of the birth- 
day of a Hanoverian Prince. .... The tune and English words probably reached 
Carey in a somewhat similar manner, but independently.” It is quite possible, of 
course, that Carey may have made his version from the Latin original ; but that there 
were English versions or adaptations of the Latin in existence at an early period seems 
pretty certain. Dr. Benjamin Cooke states that he had heard the tune sung to the 
words, ‘‘Great James our King”; and there is the story of a drinking cup preserved 
at Fingask Castle on which were inscribed the following stanzas :— 
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“God save the King, I pray, “God bless the Prince of Wales, 
God bless the King, I pray, The true-born Prince of Wales, 
God save the King. Sent us by* Thee. 
Send him victorious, Grant us one favour more, 
Happy and glorious, The King for to restore, 
Soon to reign over us, As Thou hast done before, 
God save the King. The Familie. Amen.” 


‘*Evidence of this sort,” says Major Crawford, referring to the Fingask cup, 
‘* should be accepted with caution, but these lines, if genuine, must have been written 
before 1701, the year of the death of James II., after which there was no titular Prince 
of Wales until the birth of Charles Edward, in 1720. The epithet ¢rue-dorn distinctly 
refers to the old Pretender. It has also been pointed out that the peculiar expression 
found in the Fingask inscription as well as in the version sung by Carey, ‘ Send 
him victorious,’ is more applicable to the ‘King over the water,’ than to the reigning 
dynasty. It is not, it will be seen, in the Latin, but would probably appear in a 
translation made in England after the flight of King James.” Assuming then, as we 
may confidently do, that in ‘‘ O Deus optime,” we have restored to us the original text 
of the hymn sung in 1688, it is more than likely that the words were written by one of 
the clergy of the Chapel Royal, but the origin of the melody has still to be considered. 

Here we have even more conflicting views than those associated with the words. 
One story runs that the tune was composed by Lully in honour of a visit paid by 
Madame de Maintenon to the Convent of St. Cyr. This is a favourite theory with 
newspaper writers who have just the ‘‘ little knowledge” which is said to be a 
‘*dangerous thing.” Here, for example, is a letter by one who evidently knows all 
about the subject! ‘‘ There has been so much ado lately about the Cork band refusing 
to play ‘God save the Queen’ at Olympia, that it might interest your readers to learn 
something of the origin of our National Anthem. The words, which were composed 
by Henry Carey [how pleasant it is to be sure of things!] were of French inspiration. 
In the Memoirs of Madame de Créguy, we find a canticle which used to be sung by the 
young ladies of St. Cyr whenever Louis XIV. (commonly called Le Grand Roi) 
entered their chapel to hear morning mass. The words were written by a Monsieur 
de Brenon, and the music by the celebrated Lully.” The whole story as told here is 
a ridiculous myth. The so-called ‘‘ Memoirs of Madame de Créguy” is nothing less 
than a clumsy and audacious forgery ; and instead of the above words forming the 
original version of our ‘‘ God save the King” they are merely a poor translation of the 
English. Al! this has been proved beyond a doubt times without number, yet letters 
like the foregoing continue to be written and probably will be for years to come. An 
old Christmas carol, ‘‘ Remember, O thou man,” printed in Forbes’s Songs and Fancies 
(Aberdeen 1682), bears a slight likeness to ‘‘God save the King,” from which en- 
thusiastic Scots have claimed the latter for their country. The rhythm of the 
composition is, however, quite different, and, besides, the carol had already appeared 
in an English collection dated 1611. A similar but even less marked resemblance 
to a passage in one of Purcell’s sonatas led to the ascription of the tune to that great 
English composer. 

The most plausible theory is that which attributes the ground-work at least of 
the melody, to Dr. John Bull, King James I.’s organist. In an MS. volume of 
compositions by Dr. Bull, dated 1619, there appears a kind of organ voluntary, entitled 
simply an ‘‘ Ayre,” which is identical in rhythm with ‘‘ God save the King,” and bears 
a striking likeness to it in the form of its melody. True, the ‘‘ Ayre” is in the minor 
key, but this is of small importance seeing other essential elements are present. If the 
anthem was really produced in 1688, the author of the words was likely to have been 
acquainted with Bull’s organ piece, and there is nothing improbable in the theory that 
it supplied the basis on which the tune of ‘‘O Deus optime” was founded. Dr. Bull 
had been dead for sixty years, and his composition being only in MS. there would be 
little scruple in using it, if found suitable. At any rate this is the best that can be done 
by inquirers into the history of our National Anthem, and here we must be content to 
leave the matter. 

It was during the Scottish Rebellion of 1745 that ‘‘God Save the King ”’ first burst 
into popularity, having then been taken up as ‘‘a loyal song.” On September 28th of 
that year—twelve days after the proclamation of the Pretender at Edinburgh—it was 
sung at Drury Lane, with harmonies and accompaniments by Dr. Arne, who had 
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already composed the air of Thomson’s ‘‘ Rule Britannia.” In October, 1745, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine printed both words and music, with the addition of a third verse 
beginning ‘‘Thy choicest gifts in store.” The other two verses are the same as 
already quoted from Harmonia Anglicana, except that the first line is altered to ‘‘ God 
save great George our King,” and the words ‘‘we fix” in the second verse are 
substituted for ‘‘ are fix’d.” The melody now rapidly increased in popularity, and 
soon took the place which it holds at the present day. 


THE Russtan NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


The Russian National Anthem dates from the year 1833, before which time the Czars 
usually contented themselves with the ‘* God save the King ” we have been considering. 
The Emperor Nicholas had been abroad in the year just named, and hearing the airs 
of other countries at their Courts, it struck him that his own people ought to have a 
patriotic hymn all to themselves instead of dividing a melody with other nations. To 
write a national anthem to order was no easy task, and General Alexis Lwoff, whom 
the Emperor selected for the work, fully realized its difficulty. ‘*The problem struck 
me,” says Lwoff in his Memoirs, ‘‘ as being extremely hard and serious. Recollecting 
the imposing British hymn ‘ God save the King,’ the French hymn so full of originality, 
and the Austrian hymn with its touching music, I felt and comprehended the necessity 
of producing something vigorous, grand, moving, and national, fit to be heard ina 
church, in the ranks of the army, or in the midst of a popular gathering, and within 
the reach of every one, from the scholar to the person of no education at all. The 
thought absorbed me; the condition of the task I was charged to carry out perplexed 
me. 

One evening on returning very late Lwoff was, like De Lisle, seized with a sudden 
inspiration, and at once composed and wrote down the melody of the hymn which 
had been occupying his thoughts. Zhukovsky was then called upon to furnish the 
words, which he did—not, it appears, altogether to Lwoff’s satisfaction, for he com- 
plains that the poet was not a musician, and so could not adapt his verses to the finale 
in the minor key of the first cadence of the melody. However, the hymn—words and 
music—was got ready, and the Emperor said he would hear it. The place selected for 
the performance was the Chapel of the Imperial Choristers—where Lwoff’s brother was 
at this time director of the music—and there, on the 28th November 1833, were 
gathered the whole body of the singers, and two full military bands, ready to do justice 
to the new hymn. ‘It is superb,” was the exclamation of the Emperor, after hearing 
it performed several times ; and then and there he ordered the Minister of War to have 
it adopted for the whole army. The decree was promulgated on the 4th December 
1833, and the hymn was heard publicly for the first time on the 11th December at the 
Grand Theatre, Moscow. ‘‘It seemed,” said Lwoff, ‘‘ as if the Emperor wanted to see 
how the Moscow public liked my work. On the 25th December the hymn was sung in 
the Winter Palace at the ceremony of blessing the standards. The Emperor was pleased 
to present me with a gold snuff-box set with diamonds as a testimony of his satisfaction, 
and ordered, furthermore that the words ‘God protect the Czar’ should be introduced 
in the armorial bearings of the Lwoff family.” Happy composer, to receive such 
tokens of royal favour ! 

Lwoff’s hymn at first met with an enthusiastic reception—the Russian people, as 
well as the Czar, were perhaps quite tired of our ‘‘ God save the King.” Nowadays we 
suspect it is regarded pretty much as an official hymn, for its words, as we know, are 
not exactly the prayer of the Czar’s subjects— 


“God save our glorious Czar! 
Noble and strong : 
Lead him to victory, 
His pow’ prolong.” 


The tune is really a good one, though it possesses none of the characteristics 
peculiar to the popular music of Russia. The late Carl Engel | Zhe Study of National 
Music) thought it had been suggested to the composer by the well-known Sicilian 
Mariners’ Hymn, but there is not sufficient resemblance between the two airs to justify 
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the charge that Lwoff had copied from the earlier tune. Coincidences in musical 
composition there always will be so long as the musical scale is limited to seven notes ; 
and unless in cases where the likeness is very marked, it would be unfair to charge 
composers with direct plagiarism. 

Lwoff died on his property in the province of Kowno so late as 1870. His father, a 
high Russian government official, had made him enter on a military career, but not 
before he had given him an excellent musical education. He was a capital violinist, as 
Schumann testifies, and his other brilliant qualities soon gained for him an exalted rank 
among the military. In 1836 we find him a General, a personal adjutant to the 
Emperor, and Chief Director of the music at the Court, and—in succession to his 
brother—of the singers at the Imperial Chapel. He published several compositions 
and edited eleven volumes of the traditional tunes and chants of the Russian Church, 
but he will be remembered solely on account of the National Anthem which he composed 
for his country. 


THE AUSTRIAN NATIONAL Hymn. 


The Austrian National Hymn, ‘‘ God preserve the Emperor,” is the only melody of 
the kind which has come from the pen of one of the great composers. It is by Joseph 
Haydn, who loved it so much that, when dying, he asked to be taken from his bed, and 
when carried to the piano played the ear-haunting melody solemnly three times over in 
the presence of his weeping servants. The tune had its origin in Haydn’s visits to 
England. Here he had several times witnessed the effect of ‘‘God save the King ” 
public occasions, and the result was a resolve to present his own country with a similar 
composition. Through his friends, Count Sarau—the Austrian Imperial Chancellor— 
and Baron Swieten, Haydn procured the words from Lorenz Hauschka, the poet, and 
the hymn was sung for the first time at the celebration of the birthday of the Emperor 
Franz on the 12th February, 1797, at the theatre in Vienna. Subsequently—in the 
reign of the Emperor Ferdinand—new verses written by Baron Zedlitz were substituted 
for the original words of Hauschka. The melody, being thoroughly national in style, 
was immediately accepted by the people for whom it was written. Haydn afterwards 
used it, with variations, in one of the best known of his Quartettes (Opus 76, No. 3) ; 
and we in this country have adapted it to sacred words, and sing it regularly in our 
churches. 


THE DanisH NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


The Danish National Anthem, ‘‘ King Christian stood beside the mast,” possesses 
no great interest :— 


“King Christian stood beside the mast in war’s dense night, 
His broadsword smote with blow so vast 
Thro’ Gothic helm and head it past ; 
Then sank each hostile stern and mast, in war's dense night. 
Fly! fly! they cry on ev’ry hand, 
’Gainst Denmark’s Christian who can stand in fight ?” 


This is the first stanza ; it commemorates the bravery of Christian 1V., the favourite 
King of the Danes, and the subsequent verses are in praise of the Danish heroes, such 
as Juel and Wessel, who distinguished themselves in naval battles. The words are by 
Ewald, and the music—which is vigorous and not unlike our ‘‘ Rule Britannia ”—by 
a German composer named Hartmann, who settled in Copenhagen about 1768. ° Hart- 
mann introduced the song into his operetta entitled /iskerne (‘‘The Fisherman”), when 
it was received with great enthusiasm, and soon became popular all over Denmark. 

















WOODEN TONY: AN ANYHOW STORY. 
By MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Illustrations by the HON. JOHN COLLIER. 


ONY was the idlest boy in Switzerland. Other boys 
of his age chopped wood, gathered edelweiss, looked 
after goats and cattle; carried parcels for the strangers, 
guided them on short expeditions; and earned pence in 
many ways. But Tony did none of these things, and when 
his mother tried to make him useful he looked so frightened 
that at last she left him alone and let him do as he pleased. 
Gradually he grew to look quite stupid, as if his wits had 
gone a-wandering, and to be called the ‘‘ Wooden-head” 
—that was the name by which all the neighbours knew him. 
** Poor little Wooden-head! he’s no use at all to you,” 
they said to his mother ; and at this she waxed angry, for 
though she often called him Wooden-head herself, she 
did not like to hear others do so. 
TONY, ‘* Perhaps he thinks more than he cares to say,” she would 
answer. 

** But he never tells of what he 
thinks; and a thinker who says 
nothing is like a signpost that 
points no way, and has nought 
written on it to guide him who 
looks up,” old Gaspard said one 
morning. 

‘** The signpost was made before 
the writing, and the talking that 
is worth hearing only comes after 
much thinking. He'll tell us enough 
some day,” the mother answered. 
But though she spoke up bravely 





she was sad at heart. ‘I love 
thee dearly, my little son,” she 
said. ‘I love thy pale face and 


wide open eyes, looking as though 
they expected to see Heaven’s door 
creak on its hinges so that thou 
mightest know what the heavenly 
city was like; but who besides TONY SITTING BY THE FIRE. 
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will care for thee if thou art stupid? And if 
thou art useless who will want thee? Even 
thy father gets impatient.” Tony turned from 
the faggot that was beginning to crackle and 
merrily lick with its long flames the black 
soup-pot hung over it. 

**Could I be with thee and yet far off?” 
he asked. ‘‘I long to be far off.” 

‘*Dear mercy!” his mother exclaimed. 
‘*But why dost thou want to be far off, 
Tony ?” 

‘*Then would I be little and could lie in 
thy arms, and none would want me to do the 
things I cannot do and forget to do.” 

‘* But how would being far off make thee 
little, my son?” 

‘* All the people are little far off,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘I often watch the strangers come 
down the pathway from the big house. They 
grow bigger and bigger as they come near ; 
they pass the door and go on by the gorge, 
getting smaller and smaller till they are as 
little as the figures hidden in the wood that 
my father cuts away in the winter. When 


they return they grow bigger and bigger again as they come near. Yes—I want to be 


very little and far off.” 


** My son, thou art a fool,” his mother said. ‘‘ Is thy father ever smaller, dost thou 
think? It is only the distance that makes the strangers seem as thou hast said ; if 
thou drew near them thou wouldst see that they had neither grown smaller nor larger.” 


But Tony shook his head and would not understand. 


‘* They are little to me,” he said. ‘‘I would like to go away and be little to thee 


again, and then thou wouldst not be always asking 
me to do this thing and that, and be angry at my 
forgetting. There are so many things in my head 
that come before my eyes and make my hands 
useless.” 

‘*“Thou art no good if thou art useless,” his 
mother sighed. ‘*‘ All things have a reason for staying 
in the world, and the reason for the young and 
strong is that they are useful.”” But Tony answered 
only, 

** Some day I will go far off and be very little,” and 
went to the sunshine and sat down on his little stool 
by the door. Presently he began to sing a song learnt 
in some strange fashion unknown to any near him, as 
a solitary bird might learn from its own little lonely 
heart. 

‘*Ah, dear child,” his mother said sadly as she 
listened. ‘* He is no fool in spite of his talk, or if he 
be one, then his voice is sweeter than the wisest ; 
there is not room for an evil thought anywhere within 
sound of it. While I listen to him I could even 
forgive Gaspard’s wife for getting the fine linen to be 
washed for the English lady. It was a small thing to 
quarrel about.” 

But you do not know where Tony lived. In the 
summer his home was far up a high mountain in 
Switzerland. Beneath was a valley abounding in 





little meadows and winding pathways that had at one end a waterfall. The waterfall fell 
over a mountain side and was like adream forgotten before waking-time, for though the 
spray went down and down, it never reached the bottom, but scattered itself in the 
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sunshine and was lost. Tony used to watch the falling water, and try to feel as he 
imagined it felt—caught by the breeze and carried away in its arms. Sometimes he 
could almost fancy himself journeying with it—on and on, till he lost all likeness to 
himself, and, meeting the great winds, he became a part of them, and swept over the 
far-off sea. All about the valley and here and there on the mountains were the chalets 
or dark wooden houses of the peasants. Some were built on piles, so that when the 
storms and floods came the herdsmen and their beasts might still keep themselves dry ; 
and some had heavy stones on their roofs, 
so that the winds might not blow them 
away. When Tony was very little, and 
before he had seen the builders at work, 
he thought that the piles were wooden 
legs on which the chalets had walked up 
in the darkness and stillness of the night, 
and that the two little windows in most of 
their fronts were eyes with which they 
had looked out to guide themselves. He 
often wished that he could see them 
staggering step by step upward along 
the zig-zag pathways, but he never did. 
When he grew older he grew wiser also, 
and knew that human hands had built 
them on the mountain and in the valley, 
that they would stay where they first rose 
till the winds and rains had done their 
worst. There was a little heap of rubbish on one side of the mountain; he had often 
wondered what it meant, but at last he knew, and then he stood looking at it and 
thought of the children crouching over the fire, while the herdsman. watched the 
sweeping storm gather to shatter their home and leave it in the past. : 

Just above his father’s chalet was a big stone house called the Alpine Hotel, where 
strangers came and stayed in 
the summer. The strangers 
talked among themselves in a 
language Tony did not under- 
stand, and were curious about 
the country round, professing to 
love it much, and day after day 
walking over little bits of it. 
It seemed odd to Tony that they 
should travel from far countries 
to see the things he had lived 
among all his life—just the hills 
and valleys, the snow and the 
edelweiss, the sunshine and the 
infinite stillness. Was it really 
for these that the strangers 
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came? He wondered sometimes) «ror THEY GAVE HIS FATHER MONEY TO SHOW THEM THE 
what more might be in the un- MOUNTAIN WAYS.” 


known distances beyond his 

home, and in what strange forms the great world stretched itself. Yet he did not trouble 
much about either the strangers or the world they came from, but silent and lonely 
let the days and nights slip by as one that swims with but just enough movement to 
keep himself from drowning. So Tony seemed to swim through time, and to find each 
day as difficult to remember from the one that went before or came after it as he would 
have found it to tell one mile of sea from another. Sometimes he wondered if the 
strangers were people easy to break, or to kill, or to get lost, for though they never 
ceased praising the beauty of the mountains, yet they were afraid to go alone up the 
steep paths or on the snow-plains that he knew and could have wandered over in his 
sleep. But it was good that they had so little courage, for they gave his father money 
to show them the mountain ways, to carry their food, and pull them across the little 
precipices and crevasses that Tony scarce noticed, to cut steps on the sheer ice to 
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which his feet clung surely, to take care of them altogether, those foolish strangers 
who professed to love the mountains and yet were afraid to be alone among them. 
All day long while his father was away Tony stayed in the chalet watching his 
mother scrub and clean and wash the strangers’ clothes, and make the soup ready for 
his father at night. Or he would sit by the doorway watching the clouds, listening 
to the falling avalanche, letting the warm sun fall on his closely-cropped head. Happy 
enough was Tony ; the trees made pictures to him, the wind blew and he understood : 
surely he belonged to the winds and the trees, and had once been a part of them? Why 
should he trouble to work? Vaguely his heart knew it was not to work as his father 
and mother worked that he had journeyed into the world from the mists beyond it. 
Had he not been very little once when he set out on that first journey? Some day, 
when he had done his resting on the moun- 
tain, he would go on into the distance, and 
be very little once more. There must have 
been other thoughts than these that came 
into his heart, for he and nature were so 
near akin—strange thoughts of which those 
about him, taken up with each other, knew 
nothing. But he had few words with which 
to talk; even the easy ones of daily life his 
lips found difficult to use. 

He was glad when the evening came, and 
the soup was eaten, and he stood by the 
doorway, listening to his father’s stories 
of all the strangers had said and done. 
Sometimes when they had been niggardly or 
very silent or the day a disappointing one, 
his father would be cross and grumble at 
the soup, or would reproach Tony for 
being idle; but his mother always took his 
part. 

‘* Nay, nay, do not be hard on him,” she 
would say. ‘* Now he is as one called too 
soon, before his sleep has satisfied him, and 
his dreams overtake his waking hours. Let 
him get his dreaming done, and he will 
rouse to work as men work in the morning 
== === time.” 

TONY GETTING EDELWEISS. ‘*Ah, nonsense,” the father would an- 

swer ; ‘‘we can any of us dream who are too 
stupid to wake and too idle to work. If it was not that he could sing I would have no 
patience with him.” 

The strange thing about Tony’s song was that no one knew how he had come by 
it. He sang a little bit of it in the days when he looked for edelweiss on the moun- 
tain. To the highest ridges he went to seek for the little white flowers that grow 
on the edge of the snow on the Alps, and when he brought any back they were tied 
in bunches and offered for sale to the strangers. That was before he had grown so 
silent, before the time when the great cobweb seemed to have wrapped him round, 
before he had wandered into a dream and shut the door on the waking world. One 
day he came back with his basket empty. 

‘* But where is the edelweiss ?”’ his mother asked. 

‘*] did not see any,” he answered, and sat down beside the smoking wood. Then 
he began the song he had known ever since he could sing at all, but this time there 
was something that his mother had never heard before. 

‘* Where didst thou learn that ?” she asked, but Tony would not speak. 

‘* It is hard on thee,” Gaspard’s wife said, ‘‘ that thy son should be a fool.”’ 

‘*Nay, he is no fool,” the mother answered. 

‘*But he cannot tell even where he learnt his song,”’ the woman said. 

‘*He learnt it in the clouds may be, or on the mountain-side, farther up 
than our feet can climb—who knows what may be there—it is only the like of Tony 
who can tell,” and she waited scornfully for Gaspard’s wife to go; but then she 
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sighed sadly enough. ‘Surely he will some day awaken,” she thought, ‘‘ or what 
will be the good of him?” But from that time Tony forgot more and more the 
things he was told to do, and lived more and more among his dreams, which grew 
so tangled that even he could not separate them or tell the sleeping from the 
waking ones. 

But it was only in the summer that the days passed thus. When-the storms 
came and the snow descended, the hotels and all the chalets on the mountains were 
closed, and the peasants and the herdsmen and their familiés and their flocks went 
down to the valley for the winter. Tony and his parents lived with a neighbour at 
the entrance to the village, all of them huddled together in a little wooden dwelling. 
The floods came, and the winds swept past, and the snow-drift piled higher and higher 
against the windows till it was hardly possible for any light to enter the close 
and smoky room. Tony used to watch his father cutting bits of wood: chip by 
chip he seemed to take away the walls that held little animals and men and women 
in prison. He never realized that his father’s sharp knife and precise eye shaped 
the toys, or understood that it was just for the sake of the money they would 
bring that his mother 

laced them away so care- 
fully till the dealer from 
Geneva came to buy them, 
or till it was time to put 
them on a tray outside the 
chalet door so that the 
strangers might see and 
bargain for them. 

One winter there was a 
dark knotty morsel of 
wood that fascinated Tony. 
Every morning as he drank 
his milk his eyes wandered 
towardsit In the evening 
as he crouched shiveringly 
by the smouldering fire 
beneath the black soup-pot, 
he kept his eyes fixed on it 
and almost .fearingly won- ae 
dered what strange thing THE AVALANCHE. 
it concealed. One day his 
father took it up, and, turning it over and over, began to cut, till there came 
forth the figure of a littke woman who had on her face an expression of listening 
and waiting. Tony’s father looked at her and held her up before him when he had 
taken off the last bits of wood that clung to her. 

‘‘Maybe thou art expecting some one to come and bear thee company,” he said 
speaking to it affectionately, as though it were a child; ‘‘ but I do not know of any 
thou canst have, unless Tony here will please thee?” 

Tony shrinking back fancied that the woman’s eyes turned towards him. 

‘* She is only wood, my lad,” his mother said, ‘‘ and to-morrow she will be sent to 
the dealer’s far off—there is nothing to be afraid of, she cannot move, and in things 
that cannot move no danger lies. All things that live and move have the power 
to frighten, perhaps, but not this bit of wood that has been shaped by thy father’s 
knife.” 

But Tony crept out of the chalet and trampled the soft snow under foot, and 
wondered when the summer would come; for, in the darkness and cold of winter he 
was afraid of the little wooden woman lying still and wide-eyed in the smoky chalet. 
When he went back his mother looked up and said, just as if she had divined his 
thoughts, ‘‘ Our neighbour Louis has gone to Geneva to look for mules for the summer ; 
hé has taken all thy father’s carving with him, so thou needst not be afraid of the 
little woman any more.” 

But this had happened more than a year ago, and Tony had forgotten the piece of 
wood and what had come from it. Now his father was carving again, and making 
ready for the dealer who arrived once a year to buy their winter’s work from the 
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peasants ; and if the dealer would not buy, the little figures could be put away ina 
drawer ready for the strangers. 

‘‘If I were but like one of them,” Tony used to think as he saw them wrapped in 
soft paper, ‘‘to be always little, to be handled tenderly and put to sleep in a drawer 
till the summer, and then to be warmed through and through by the sun. Why should 
they have legs that never ache and hands that never work?” 

Tt was a cold morning when the dealer came—a dark silent man, black haired 
with overhanging eyebrows. 

‘* Who is this?” he asked, looking at Tony. 

‘He is my son,” the father said; ‘‘ but little enough good is he save to sing.” 

‘Is he the boy whose song the goatherds say was learnt in the clouds?” 

‘*It may be,” answered the man. 

‘Ah, Tony’s song is known all down 
the valley and over the mountain too,” 
his mother said. 

‘* A stranger came to Geneva once and 
tried to sing it,” the dealer said, ‘‘ but he 
could not remember it all. 

**It is no good to Tony,” the father 
said, ‘‘ he is only a fool, and will not use 
his hands and feet.” Then the mother 
spoke up for her son. 

**Don’t judge him harshly,” she said. 
‘* Surely some are made to use their hands 
and some their feet, and some it may be just 
their hearts to feel and their lips to speak. 
Does he not sing a song he has fetched 
from the clouds? Let that travel instead 
of his feet and work instead of his hands.” 

** He is called the Wooden-head,”’ the 
father went on, unheeding, ‘‘and he 
might well be all wooden but for his song. 
The rest of him is no good——” 

‘*But a song has sometimes lived 
longer than the strongest hands that ever 
worked for bread, and travelled farther 
than the swiftest runner,” said the mother. 

‘*___And he would be like one of 
those,” the father added, pointing to the 
: : little carved figures he had made. 

THE FLOCKS GOING DOWN TO THE VALLEY ‘* They were hidden in a block of wood, 

FOR THE WINTER. just as thy song is hidden in thee,” his 
mother said, looking at Tony fondly. 

‘“‘He would be better without his song,” his father said. ‘*‘ He might dream less 
and work more.” 

The dealer considered and was silent, and when he spoke again he spoke slowly. 

‘* Let him go to the city with me—to Geneva,” he said, ‘‘ and I will take the song 
from his lips and send it over the world.” 

“Tony,” asked his father, ‘‘ wilt thou go to Geneva? Perhaps there thou wouldst 
get thy wish to be far off and very little.” 

‘“Ah!” said the mother with a heart that stood still, ‘‘ but I have heard it said 
that a wish and its fulfilment sometimes find themselves strange company. But go if 
thou wilt, dear lad, there is much in the world, I would not keep thee from seeing it.” 

The peasants came out of their chalets and stood at their doors watching Tony as 
he went through the village with the dealer; but Tony did not see them. He walked 
as one who was dazed. The icicles hung like a fringe on the waterfall, and every- 
where the sun had kissed it there rested a little golden star, but he did not look up as 
he passed by. He kept his eyes towards the long, straight road, and wondered if in 
the stems of the fir-trees that fringed it there dwelt strange figures like those his 
father had set free with his knife. THe dealer pulled some wire from his pocket and 
fashioned it as he walked beside Tony, but he said no word until the village was far 
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behind and they could no longer hear the trickle of the unfrozen water. Then 
he looked up and said, 

‘* Sing.” 

Mechanically, as though he were a puppet, of which the string had been pulled, 
Tony began to sing, and the dealer twanged the wire in his hands till it almost echoed 
the song. But Tony did not hear it. Over his senses had stolen a great rest; he 
walked as though before him he saw the land of his dreams and presently would 
enter its gateway. 

Twang, twang, went the wire. 

The fir-trees swayed a very little in the breeze; more and more as the twilight 
deepened, as the night came on, and he turned his face towards them; he felt as if he 
knew them, as if he would have gone to them, have walked among them as his 
friends, but something held him and he 
could not ; he had no power to swerve from 
the road. The trees seemed to hold out 
their arms to him, to whisper a message 
that he did not understand. 

Twang, twang, went the wire.—But he 
was going to understand the trees, to learn 
their language and ponder their secrets. 
They were wrapped in darkness at last, but 
Tony did not stop, he went on, on and on 
without stopping, into the blackness till 
that too was behind, and towards him slowly 
stole the morning light. He saw then a 
range of low mountains far in the distance. 
They rose higher and higher as he drew 
near as if to greet him. 

‘* Sing,” said the dealer again. 

He opened his mouth and began to sing. 
But his song was different, it seemed no 
longer to come from his heart but only from 
his lips, and as he sang the twanging wire 
in the dealer’s hands repeated the notes. 
The song was going out of him into the 
space around and on to the dealer’s wire. 
He did not heed, he did not care; he felt - 
nothing keenly. His legs were growing stiff ; 
and his feet were hard, yet lighter to lift than TONY SINGING AS HE WALKS AWAY WITH 
they had been. He was not tired, or warm, THE DEALER. 
or cold, or glad, or sorry, but only in a 
dream. The fir-trees were far, far behind now. Tony and the dealer had passed 
other villages than the one from which they had started yesterday. They were nearer 
to the mountains that had looked so low at first, and before them Tony could see a blue 
lake reflecting the still bluer sky. Beside the lake was a long road that led to the city 
of Geneva. It was the road towards which they were journeying. But there were 
more villages and little towns to go through first—towns with white houses on the 
hill-side and low down close to the water’s edge. There were carved wooden balconies 
to some of the houses, and some of the houses were altogether of wood. Tony 
saw them and wondered in what strange forest the trees of which they were 
made had grown. He seemed to have more and more kinship with the things that 
belonged to Nature’s firstness—with the sky and the lake and the trees, nay, even with 
the dead wood that had been used on human dwelling-places. But towards human 
beings he felt a strangeness spring up in his heart as if between him and them had 
begun a separation. They seemed to be made of a different texture, of different flesh 
and blood from himself, and they—these people—were so tall, they overshadowed 
him, so big and so loud ; they took long steps and carried great loads that would have 
crushed Tony. And yet they did not look bigger than his father and mother, it 
was only when they were beside him that he realised the difference in height. It did 
not surprise him, for nothing surprised him now, or stirred his pulse, or made his heart 
beat quicker ; he went on, on, and on while the sun shone, and the mountains rose 
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higher and higher and the dealer twanged the wire, and the music of it grew more and 
more to resemble his song. But the dealer no longer walked by Tony’s side, and the 
towns and the houses were all behind, and the road was long and white and lonely 
again and Tony tramped in silence looking at the hills, the lake, and the sky. He 
felt as if they were his parents or had been once in a far-off time, and now they were 
reaching out to him trying once more to bring him back to themselves before it was 
for ever too late. Too late for what? He did not know, he could not answer 
himself. His heart was growing still and slow, his lips were growing dumb, and he 
knew that the black-browed man was the reason of it, that he controlled him without 
a word, without the touch of a finger. Tony began to look into the distance and 
vaguely wonder in what direction lay the end to which he journeyed, and what 


_ that end might be. 


” 


‘«Sing,” said the man again. 

Then Tony opened his mouth to sing, but the words of his song had gone, he 
could not remember them, he could not say them, he could not speak, only the notes 
came forth, but they had no meaning that could be written down in words, and each 
listener heard them differently. Gradually instead of singing Tony listened, for his 
song was all around and about but it did not come from his lips any more. 

Twang, twang, the same and not the same—it seemed as if it came from behind 
him, but when he tried to turn he could not. He was clasped everywhere by the wire, 
and in the midst of the cold tangle walked Tony. Strange and rigid, as if in a 
dream he walked. One arm hung down by his side, he could not move it ; one hand 
was in his pocket he could not pull it out. His clothes seemed to have changed, 
to have grown as stiff as he, and to be separate from him no more. Only his feet 
moved just enough to carry him forward and that was all. 

But the last miles of the road were behind too at last, and the sounds of a city were 
before him with lines of houses standing up high and white, and many little windows 
like gaping mouths talking in the air or lidless eyes looking out on the people in the 
streets. Great windows, too, there were, reaching to the ground, filled with all 
manner of things to please those who had money to go in and buy. Tony walked by 
all scarcely knowing. But he understood, for he had seen his shadow. He was in the 
distance towards which he had looked so often from his mountain home. 

He was far off and very little. 

He knew that he was bound and that he was a prisoner, but it did not matter, 
he did not care. It was only a part of a new life in the new world that he had entered. 
Suddenly with a jerk he stopped by one of the great windows; a door opened and he 
entered. All about him was wooden—wooden houses and people and animals—and 
everywhere there was a sound of ticking. Tick, tick, tick. He was lifted by the 
dealer’s hand on to a height. Before him was a house, a chalet, with a flight of 
stairs outside leading to a balcony. 

‘*Goup,” the dealer said, and slowly stair by stair Tony mounted, his feet growing 
stiffer and stiffer with every step upward. He rested on the balcony at last ; there were 
two little doors leading into the house, they opened suddenly and disclosed a little room 
behind. In the room waiting—surely waiting for him ? was the strange little woman 
Tony had seen his father take from the block of wood long before. He remembered 
that he used to be afraid of her. How foolish he had been; now he was afraid of 
nothing. He took his place beside her, he felt that they would never be apart again 
unless great change or sorrow came ; surely it was like a marriage? He noticed that 
the little woman was as big as he, had she grown? or had he—but he could not think 
or reason. He was jerked back, the wire twanged, the doors closed, and all was still. 
He was in the darkness waiting too, but for what or how long he did not know: all 
time was the same to him, he could measure it no more. In the distance he heard 
other wires twanging, and after a while the melody of his song came from many 
directions, as though the place were full of it. He could hear the footsteps of people 
in the street ; and they too were singing his song as they passed by. Once far off 
he heard a band playing it. But he did not listen long, for all things grew faint as 
they would have grown dim too had he been in the light to see and know. For Tony’s 
life was in his song; only a simple little song as Tony’s was a simple little life, but it 
journeyed instead of his feet and worked instead of his hands. Worked? Yes. It 
helped many who were sad with the courage it gave them; and made those who were 
happier a little happier still, and sometimes workers who were tired or disheartened 
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sang Tony’s song to themselves and from it drew strength wherewith to go on a little 
longer. Surely that was work? Life is not only in heads that nod and hearts that 
beat, nor is all work in hands that move and feet that walk, but in many other things 
too, for those who see and listen and understand. 

After a time there were sounds of fitting and tapping over Tony’s head, and 
then a loud ticking—tick, tick, tick unceasingly, and then there was a strange 
whirring, and an iron tongue struck out clang-clang up to eleven. As the last stroke 
fell the little doors flew open and Tony and his companion were jerked out by the wire 
that bound them on to the balcony at the top of the stairs by which he had mounted 
and stood together while all around and above the song was played—there in the midst 
stood Tony while his song was played, the song that never would come from his lips 
again. Before them, separating the place in which their dwelling was from the 
street, was a great window letting in a flood of light, and against the glass were pressed 
eager faces watching ; but they did not know this; as the last note died away they 
were jerked back into the little room and all was darkness till another hour had passed, 
and then it all happened again. Hour after hour it was always the same, day after 
day, week after week, month after month, in light and dark, in heat and cold, for ever 
and for ever the same. 

Two weary faces once were pressed against the window, those of a woman and a 
man, and as the doors opened and the two little figures came forth on the clock and 
stood while the song was played the woman cried, 

‘*Itis Tony, it is Tony, it is his song ; there beside him is the woman you made, 
and he is wooden too—he is wooden.” 

‘* Thou art dreaming,” said the man ; ‘‘ Tony is gone into the world, and we will go 
and seek him.” 

‘* No, no,” the woman cried in despair, ‘this song has gone into the world, but 
Tony is there,” and she pointed to the clock ; ‘‘ he is wooden—he is wooden.” The 
man looked long and silently. 

‘* He had always a wooden head,” he answered slowly ; ‘‘ maybe the rest of him has 
gone wooden too, for he did not move enough to keep quickened. But he was useless,” 
he added trying to comfort his wife ; ‘‘didst thou not say thyself that his song would 
work instead of his hands, and journey instead of his feet ?” 

‘* Ah, that was well enough for those who did not love him,” said the mother, 
‘but it does not comfort me. It is Tony that I want, my son Tony who sat by the 
door and sang, or by the fire watching the wood smoulder.” But as she spoke the 
song ceased, the figures were jerked into the darkness, the doors closed, and before 
the man and woman lay the long road and the weary miles that led back to the village 
and the mountain. 




















JARL SIGURD AND THE HULDER. 
By W. DUPPA-CROTCH. 


In the perilous land, where the North-winds leap 
From their caverns and dungeons drear ; 

And the sun lies asleep, full three moons deep, 
In the winter of half a year; 


And the snowclots fall in a ghostly pall 
On the corpse of the old grey earth, 

And the Nord-fires fly through the star-sprent sky 
In flashes of silent birth, 


There be phantoms that go o’er the desolate snow 
Which reck not of darkness and cold, 

And the Were-wolf shambles with wild eyes aglow, 
As he waits for the wandering Trold. 


He girds at his foe with a fang-guarded growl, 
But the Trold little careth for him ; 

He glares as he passes him cheek by jowl, 
For he is more crafty and grim. 


There be Dvergs that abide on the drear hill-side, 
And Kobolds deep down in the mine ; 

And Nokker that float in their foam-built boat 
In the warp of the wan moonshine. 


There be lovelier maidens that dwell on the wold 
Than ever were born unto man, 

But their delicate cheeks are centuries old 

And the blood in their veins grew curdled and cold 
Or ever the years began. 


They are hollow and void as a surf-driven shell, 
And they may not endure in the day, 

But the glamour and grief of their pitiless spell 
Abideth for ever and aye. 


There is measureless woe for the doom-driven wight 
Who may list to their magical horn, 

Who hath tasted their love in the kisses of night, 
And awakes to the terrors of morn. 


Jarl Sigurd arose, but his brow was bent 
As he fastened his trusty Skj. 

For the welkin was wild, and the firmament 
Swirled up like an angry sea. 
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He wist not why, and he knew not how, 
Adrift like a rudderless bark, 

He clomb to the top of the mountain’s brow, 
And he dived through the forest dark. 


to 


Through tasseling birch and pendent pine, 
In the clutch of the frozen snow; 

Like monsters vast with stony eyne 
Their arms swung to and fro’. 


The five months night was almost done, 
And the dawn of the day was nigh, 
For the scarlet scouts of the coming sun 

Had peered o’er the southern sky. 


Like ships that flee o’er a storm-swept sea, 
The moon and stars sped on, 

Till wrapped in the shroud of a billowy cloud 
They vanished,—one by one. 


The Jarl passed on. With fated tread 
He tracked the gathering gloom ; 

His soul was a-chill with the chill of the dead, 
And his brow with the damp of the tomb. 


At the foot of the Hulder crag he stood, 
By the lake which hath never a shore; 

The sweltering surge seemed flecked with blood, 
There was doom in its ominous roar. 


For the ice-floes crashed with white teeth gnashed, 
And clamorous jaws outspread, 

But the skeleton crew crawled onward anew 
Like the hosts of the sheeted dead. 


Far down in the womb of that shoreless wave 
There glimmered a crimson glow ; 

For the bale-fire that blazed in the witches’ cave 
Illumined the depths below. 


But a clear voice rang through the tempest’s might 
From the storm-riven crags afar ; 

The arrows of song pierced the armour of night 
Like the beams of the morning star. 


** Woe is me for hearts that slumber, 
Feet that linger, lips that fail ; 

Doling kisses out by number, 
Pleading grace with eyelids pale. 


‘* Jarl and Viking, famed in story, 
Baldur’s boast, and Freya’s son; 

Love is fitting mate for Glory, 
Love and I this night are one. 


‘* Brave no more the boisterous billow, 
Tempt no more the storm’s unrest, 
Make my heart thy tranquil pillow, 
In the haven of my breast.” 


He felt her approach like a softer air, 
He guessed that her beauty was nigh, 

He knew that the fiend was spreading her snare, 
He knew, yet he could not fly. 
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The elf-horns rang with an eldritch clang, 
The witch-harps whispered and sighed ; 

Whilst ever and aye, ’mid the minstrelsy, 
Her low voice lilted and died. 


She wrought a spell with her glittering eyes, 
She wove a charm with her lips ; 

And she stole his heart as a willing prize 
From the depth of his soul’s eclipse. 


Between two words a little kiss, 
Till words came all too few; 
‘*Dear love, for such a night of bliss, 
The day must turn to rue.” 


‘* Ah, leave me not in love’s despite.” 
Yet never a word did he say; 

But he prayed in his heart that the winter’s night 
Might never give place unto day. 


With a sudden glow, over forest and snow, 
The sun blazed forth at a bound. 

The elf-horns wailed as the storm-winds go, 

The witch-harps shrieked like a spirit in woe, 
Then shivered and gave no sound. 


But what hath befallen that angel face, 
And why have those lips grown so cold, 

Will she melt like the snow from his wildered embrace, 
Will she cease, like a tale that is told? 


Her azure eyes were as colourless glass, 
For through them the sunbeams fell ; 

And the smile that struggled her lips to pass 
Was the smile of a fiend from hell. 


‘¢Oh, void and hollow,” loud she cried, 
‘*Oh, empty, void and hollow.” 

And every sunlit crag replied, 
‘*Oh, empty, void and hollow.” 


Yet still her breath strove hard to speak, 
And break her lips’ blue door, 

Then burst in one despairing shriek, 
‘© Ah, love, return once more.” 


And so she vanished, like the night, 
And in the tarn below 

No bale-fire flared with a fitful light, 
But the shimmering sunbeam’s glow. 


The Jarl stood long, as one distraught, 
Amid the glare of day ; 

Forlorn and lost and brought to nought 
He took his homeward way. 


Homeward,—henceforth on earth no home 
Could house his heart’s unrest ; 

He drifted like the floating foam 
Which crowns the billow’s crest. 


For seven long months of moonless day 
He fed his dull despair ; 

In the stony lap of the Fjeld he lay 
With the wolf and the fox and the bear. 
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Sweet voices sighed on every breeze, 
Low whisperings filled the sky, 

Fair forms stole through the moss-grown trees, 
Beckoned, but came not nigh. 


He questioned the depths of the shoreless lake, 
Where only the sunbeams shone ; 

He bade the witch-crag’s echoes awake, 
Their voices re-echoed his own. 


The light-tipped waves which lingered near, 
As though they sought a shore, 

But lipped one language to his ear, 
**Oh, love, return once more.” 


It thundered from the cloven cloud, 
It rang along the hill, 

It pealed in echoes long and loud, 
It woke when all was still. 


It wooed him from the purling streams, 
It kissed him from the air, 

It filled his lone, love-haunted dreams 
With fancies fond and fair. 


But now the summer sun lay dead, 
Dead whilst the moon was new, 
And never a star in the over-head 
Could glimmer the storm-clouds through. 


So came the night for which he sighed 
Seven dreary months in vain, 

To bring again his love, his bride, 
His bliss,—perchance his bane. 


Fierce roared the blast, the small-eyed bear 
To his gruesome den had gone. 

The wolf and the fox were in their lair, 
Yet still he hurried on. 


Past many an ice-beleaguered creek, 
Whose waters roared below ; 

Till he stood at the foot of the Hulder peak, 
Aflame in the lightning’s glow. 


But far above the driving gale 
The old sweet voice rang clear, 

It thrilled him through the lashing hail, 
The thunder and the fear. 


‘* I wait, like the stars, for thy coming, 
I swoon, like the eve, till we meet, 

I pale, like the moon in the gloaming, 
I fall, like the dew, at thy feet. 


‘* Then leave me not longing and lonely ; 
The sun to some far world hath flown. 
Thine am I, thine ever, thine only, 
My hero, my lover, mine own.” 


Then silence fell on the storm-swept earth, 
Entranced by that meteor song, 

Which seemed a thing of heavenly birth, 
And died the stars among. 
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Soft smiled the Jarl, then strong in love, 
He raised his arms on high, 

And sent his voice to the voice above 
In answering, longing cry. 


‘*T, too, have waited, day-belated, 
With my fears, a countless throng. 

But I find thee, and will bind thee 
By the promise of thy song. 


‘“ Do I dream, ne’er let me waken, 
Never sleep if now I wake ; 

Every other hope forsaken, 
Earth and heaven, for thy sweet sake.’ 


J 


Then, fair as a Goddess who visits her shrine, 
She floated and sank by his side. 

Oh, was she a demon or was she divine, 
A phantom, an angel, a bride ? 


He held her awhile in his straining arms, 
And she sealéd the bond with a kiss. 

For never a one of the fiend’s dread charms 
Is fraught with the peril of this. 


So she led him adown the steep hill-side, 
To the lake which hath never a shore; 

And she lulled him to sleep in its fathomless tide 
For ever and evermore. 
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THE CONVENT. 


ENGLISH CONVENT LIFE. 
By SISTER ALOYSIA. 


Illustrated by GEORGE LAMBERT. 


VOCATION. 


OTHING would satisfy my aim but to enter a convent. ‘‘ Better wait a little. 
It is an outburst of fervour,” cautiously remarked the Celtic Friar to whom I 
owed my conversion. He succeeded in damping my ardour a little. I began to 
think. Was I mistaken ? 

‘* Vocation” was the word which worried me most. That perpetual question, 
‘‘Have you a Vocation?” I could not grasp the meaning of that term in its appli- 
cation to religion. Could I not be trained to the religious life as to any other profes- 
sion? I was willing to learn. Argument followed argument ; the more the Father 
pointed out the difficulties and trials of a religious, which I regarded as spurious, the 
more I clung to my purpose. There were intervals of silence on the subject, but they 
were repeatedly broken by unmerciful importunity on my part, which eventually ended 
in landing me at the door of St. Mary’s Convent, situated near a Cathedral town in 
the west of England. 

Down the lintel of the door on the left was a stiff iron rod, with a dangling 
wooden handle at the end. I tugged at it tremblingly. The invisible bell tinkled quietly, 
yet busily. My courage was sinking fast. I would have given anything to have 
yielded to the impulse of running away ; but my feet felt weighted with lead and I 
was as if rooted to the doorstep. Shuffling footsteps approached, and a good-natured 
girl’s face appeared at the grating. With an ominous click the door opened, and the 
next minute I stood in the stone-paved hall, innocent of any covering except a door 
mat. ‘* So bare,” I thought, and my spirits sank lower ; there was an emptiness about 
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the entrance too which brought home to me the absence of luxuries more forcibly than 
I had expected. I do not think I spoke intelligibly ; I believe I stammered something ; 
but just then a sister appeared. She had a very pale face ; doubtless it looked paler 
than it really was, being surrounded by the dainty cap and deep white wimple ; but 
she struck me as looking very ghostly. 

‘* Reverend Mother is not in just now,” she said, smiling faintly, and shaking hands 
with me, eying me rapidly from head to foot at the same time; and having made her 
mental observation she looked straight into my eyes, then dropped the grave lids over 
her own gray orbs, and folded her 
thin hands under her scapular. 
‘*She expected you; but she has 
been obliged to visit an invalid. 
She will not be long. Perhaps you 
would like to go to your cell at once, 
and then you will take your tea— 
she may be in by then,” whereupon 
without waiting for a reply she con- 
ducted me along a corridor with 
windows on one side and cells on 
the other, to the little room which I 
was to occupy, and withdrew. 

I was tired after a long journey, 
and began to miss the petting which 
had always been lavished upon me ; 
yet I resented the weakness that 
caused my eyes to grow dim, and 
the choking sensation in my throat. 
Curiosity however came to the 
rescue. The first thing I did was 
to inspect the bed, for I wanted a 
night’s rest to brace me up for the 
new life. When I left home in the 
morning, I should have scouted the 
idea of anything softer than a plank 
as unsuited to my standard of mor- 
tification, yet here I was with a 

MOTHER CHARITY. tolerably soft mattress, orthodox 

sheets and blankets, and a snowy 

quilt ! There was a chair, a washstand, and a cupboard for the Sunday habit—if I stayed 

long enough to get it; some pictures of saints were carefully pinned to the walls, which 

I mentally vowed to turn blank side out because they did not please my artistic taste ; 

and a holy water stoup and a little crucifix. The window was too high for me to see 

out; and even if it had not been there was not much entertainment in a *‘ dead” 
wall. 

My observations were cut short by a scrambling noise. I looked out of the door 
to know the cause, and saw Sally, and a plump, happy-looking sister, hauling my trunk 
up the stairs. 

**T couldn’t let you do that, sister; let me take the handle,” I said, trying to 
put her aside. ‘‘ Oh, no! I’m stronger than you,” she replied, and before I had time 
to remonstrate further, the trunk was occupying the vacant space on one side of 
the cell. 

‘* Is there anything you would like to know?” she inquired. 

** Yes ; what is your name?” 

‘*I’m Sister Mary of the Cross; they gave me that name because I suppose they 
thought I should have some crosses to bear. What’s yours?” taking both my hands 
and shaking them together. 

‘*T want them to call me Aloysia! May I kiss you?” 

‘* Yes, if you like,” she answered her eyes brimming with fun, and the dark well- 
defined eyebrows elevated themselves into a pretty arch, at the request. 

‘* What is that Sister’s name whom I saw first—pale rather ? ” 

‘** She is Sister Cecilia.” 
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‘* How many Sisters are there ?” 

‘*Five besides Reverend Mother ;” giving me their names—‘ now you will make 
six. But won’t you come down to tea. I'll show you where you are to have it, and 
you must be hungry—perhaps the Reverend Mother has come in by now.” We 
exchanged another hug, unclasped our hands, and I was marshalled into the big 
parlour” only used on grand occasions. I felt better for that short interview, and 
thought I couid face a good deal in the society of such a little woman. 

I had not long to wait for the Superior. Mother Charity was a fine old lady of 
seventy, boasting modestly of her fifty-two years’ nunhood. She looked fully ten years 
younger. Her face, daintily . 
framed in the stiff cap, had 
hardly a wrinkle. Very 
cordial and motherly was 
her greeting, my vague 
fear vanished at her first 
word ; we were not long in 
understanding each other, 
and my nervousness was 
soon forgotten in listening 
to her interesting account 
of the Mission. 

The supper bell cut short 
our littletalk, and inanswer 
to my request to go to the 
refectory with her, she 
patted me on the shoulder 
and jokingly remarked— 

‘*Why, child, we eat 
like other people.” 


THE COMMUNITY. 


The convent in its in- 
fancy had been a manor- 
house of some importance ; 
but time and neglect had 
brought it down to more 
humble pretensions, and 
the vandalism of the modern 
county-town builder had“ -. 

A CUP OF TEA. hidden the massive oak A NOVICE. 
beams of its ceilings be- 
neath layers of plaster and whitewash and covered its fine staircase with a thick 
coat of brown paint. 

The hospitable hearth which was wont to smile benevolently in the flickering light 
of its log fire had its arms folded in for ever with bricks and mortar ; and its fire-dogs 
had given place to the miserable fire baskets of Birmingham manufacture. But, as if 
in defiance of the depredations it had received from the hand of man within, Nature, 
with her wonted generosity, had counterbalanced them without. She had tenderly 
wreathed its walls with ivy, honeysuckle, clematis, and roses; speckled its glowing 
tiles with mossy cushions, and fringed its eaves with stonecrop, behind which the 
swallows twittered busily as they brought thither fresh material for their dainty nests. 
There was a good sweep of lawn, studded with buttercups and daisies ; winding paths 
tinged with green and a border of forget-me-nots running round the flower garden, 
and growing in wanton patches, now thin, and now in tufts. Silvery beds of carna- 
tions clung lovingly to the stems of the young fruit trees, and the rich purple pansies 
crept about the roots of the standard roses. Tender ferns uncurled their graceful 
fronds, and forced themselves through the rocky stonework, relieved by bright clusters 
of wall-flowers. Butterflies chased each other, and eventually lost themselves among 
the blushing apple-blossom, mingling with the pale lilac, which drooped gracefully 
overhead. 
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At the end of the kitchen-garden was a low wall built on a hillock, which was 
ascended by half a dozen steps, and over which one looked into a delicious hay 
meadow, bright with marguerites and waving grass. Away in the distance the hills 
rose gently, broken here and there by a clump of trees, through which one could just 
distinguish a fairy wreath of smoke ascending from a red chimney which peeped from 
its embowered retreat. There also was the summer-house, hidden by a snowy haw- 
thorn-tree, with its hermit-like occupant—a young hedgehog, bequeathed to the 
community by the last tenant. On the right and left was a high wall, crowned with 
weeds and grass, and awkward spaces of broken glass edging, trellised with fruit 
trees. At unexpected turns in the box-bor- 
dered pathway, clusters of herbs exhaled a 
delicate fragrance as one brushed past them. 
Stray rose-trees in their wild grace grew side 
by side with the gooseberry bushes, and here 
and there was a tiny grotto with its white 
statue wreathed with twining plants and 
bright with scarlet geraniums. There was 
also the pigeon-house, a greenhouse for altar 
flowers, and a space by the sombre cedars, 
divided by a rudely-constructed paling, which 
was to be the last resting-place on earth of 
the self-sacrificing sisterhood. 

4 . The furniture had neither pretensions to 
or: Mad fashion nor comfort. The ‘‘ big parlour,” 
a a to be sure, had a hearthrug and a so-called 

wg AN hai ith its six s ivht-backed 
NU \\ easy chair, wit its six straight-backed com- 

= panions ranged stiffly round the room at 
respectful distances apart ; a centre table 
with its drapery of dingy red, and occupying 
one side of the apartment was an ancient 
piano. 

The private chapel was the best room in 
the house ; it had a square of carpet before 
the altar, but the stainless boards beyond it 
gave evidence of a considerable expenditure 
of ‘‘elbow grease,” of which the sisters were 
ever prodigal and counted of little value. 

My spirits were rising to their usual 
elasticity. The quiet influence of the place 
was having its effect. I was getting more 
satisfied with myself, and glad that I was 
there. I had seen three of my future com- 
panions, and they passed muster; if the other 
three were of the same spirit I should be 
happy enough, and I was going on to wonder 
what impression I had made upon them when 

RINGING BELL. Mother Charity beckoned me in to vespers. 

Here I had them all before me, and it was a 

splendid opportunity to make my mental notes without being noticed. Vespers over, 
they filed out of the chapel, reciting the De Profundis." 

Mother Charity took me back to the garden. She put her arm through mine and 
leaned gently upon it; if I had not already determined to render her obedience that 
action would have won me; for youth is ever flattered by the seemingly acknowledged 
infirmity of the aged. 

Coming towards us was Sister Louise, knitting and quietly talking to a child on 
each side of her; she was preparing them for first Communion. 

‘* This is the novice mistress,” said Mother Charity, introducing me; ‘we will 
place you in her hands in a day or two, when you get accustomed to our routine.” 

She had blue eyes, which were capable of merriment, or they could go through and 
through you like steel. I felt she could read my very thoughts. It was not easy to 

1 Offices and meals always ended with the De Profundis. 
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determine whether she was hard by nature, or whether personal discipline had brought 
that self-restraint. 

I had never yet known what it was to have ‘‘ no” said to me; but I was convinced 
that she would not spare my sensitiveness, if an opportunity arrived for testing my 
obedience. ‘ 

‘* We will pay a visit to the bakery, now,” suggested the Reverend Mother, ushering 
me into a good-sized room fitted with a couple of gas ovens for baking altar-breads. 
‘‘ This is Sister Monica—and that is Sister Angela the novice ; now I think you know 
us all.” 

We were soon friends with each other ; they cut away at the ‘‘ breads” and packed 
them for post; nor were Kt 
our tongues less busy ; 
needless to say my ques- 
tions were numerous. We 
were like a lot of schoolgirls 
and laughed as heartily, 
Mother Charity not ex- 
cepted. 

‘*] thought nuns were 
not allowed to laugh?” I 
exclaimed. 

My remark was greeted 
with a burst of light-hearted 
merriment. 

‘‘Not laugh?” answered 
the Reverend Mother, her 
face beaming with good- 
humour. ‘‘We serve a 
good God, why shouldn’t 
we laugh?” and she went 
on with her knitting, which 
was her inevitable resource 
at every spare moment, 
taking a small pinch of 
snuff now and then, which 
I found she indulged in 
when she was particularly 
amused or at such times as 
some difficult matter needed 
her more careful attention. 

When the necessary 
packing was finished, we 
migrated to the parlour for ¢ 
alittle music. Sister Cecilia AN EVENING CONCERT. 
possessed a good soprano 
voice ; she played the organ and sang the solos in the little church ‘‘ over the way,” 
and trained half a dozen choir-girls. 

At nine o’clock the bell rang for ‘‘ Silence,” and the day ended with the other 
offices, meditation, night-prayers, and the De Profundis which (after having received 
the blessing from Mother Charity as we passed out of the chapel) lasted until we reached 
our cells, and the Gloria Patri seemed to radiate about the house, and fade away with 
the receding steps. 





Tue Dairy ROUTINE. 


Altogether, I was well pleased with my first impressions. Thoughts, plans, and 
resolutions chased each other through my mind. I might find it difficult to bear the 
monotony of conventual life; but 1 would fight hard. A little feeling of loneliness 
came over me. I missed the affectionate ‘‘ good-night.” It is only when we are 
deprived of what hitherto have seemed to us the common courtesies of life, that we 
really appreciate their value. 
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If I could have seen the stars, 
I thought it would have been a 
I rated myself roundly 





cell ; 


words 


quiet 


up!” 





comfort. 
for childishness, choked down the 
sentimental feelings, groped in 
the dark for the little crucifix over 
the bed, put it carefully beside 
my pillow, and after a time fell 
It was no difficulty to 
wake at five o’clock; I had already 
trained myself to that, and al- 
though I did not feel much rested, 
I was ready to get up in answer 
to the bell next morning. There 
was a long peal to awaken the 
community, immediately followed 
by three little ones in succession 
for the Angelus. 

Then with a quick step the 
sister whose turn it was to take 
that duty, passed from cell to 
at the door of each she 
knocked sharply, repeating the 
** Benedicamus Domino!” 
and receiving the answer ‘‘ Deo 
gratias /” from within, proceeded 
to the next and the next; until 
arriving at Sally’s 
handle was gently turned, and a 
voice could be 
‘*Sally, Sally, it’s time to get 
A rustling which seemed 
very like a gentle shake followed ; 


asleep. 


room, the 


heard. 


THE COOK. and Sally was roused from her 


dreamland. 


A few minutes later 


quiet footsteps hurried hither and thither, until another bell summoned all to the 
lengthy meditation in the chapel, during which time the banisters outside were 


festooned with aprons and dangling strings. 

Then came breakfast. The meals, whether on fast 
days or feasts would have afforded little satisfaction to 
the epicure; there was always enough to eat of plain 
wholesome food, but there was nothing to tempt the 
appetite of a gourmand. My first experience fell on a 
Friday. Two plates of bread and butter,—school boy 
slices—cut with little regard to pretty mouths, were 
placed at the top and bottom of the table respectively, 
a coffee-pot of no small capacity occupied the centre. 
The cups and saucers were of yellow ware, lined with 
white, and thick, not made for dainty lips either. 

In response to the bell, the sisters filed in, and each | 
stood behind her seat, and waited until the Reverend 
Mother had said grace, and had taken her place. The 
cups were already filled with steaming coffee and good 
coffee it was, with milk, but no sugar. I missed my 
three lumps! The bread and butter plates were handed 
up and down, and each took her share, but not a word 
was spoken. They had not said ‘‘Good-morning ”’ to each 
other ; nor, as far as I could detect had they even looked 
at each other. All eyes were down—all lips compressed. 


THE KITCHEN-MAID, 





My vanity was touched—nobody had noticed me, except to motion me to my place 
next to the pretty novice. I wanted to say ‘‘ No, thank you,” when they handed me 
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the plate for another piece, but the words died on my lips, and I couldn’t swallow 
what I had taken. I was between laughing and bursting into tears ; the silence was 
so ghostly, only broken by the reader’s voice as in a monotonous key, she endeavoured 
to enlighten our minds from a chapter of the /mitation. 


Breakfast over, Sister Louise went out to her school-room. Sister Monica in 


blue striped apron betook herself to the kitchen—she was cook and housekeeper. The 
novice did the ‘‘ washing up,” the others went to their work in the bakery, and the 
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HANGING OUT THE CLOTHES, 


Reverend Mother to write herletters. 1 slunk away like a whipped kitten, as noiselessly 
as I could, that no one might know where I was, and having reached “our” cell 
dropped on my knees, and, burying my face in the snowy quilt, sobbed away to my 
heart’s content. 

I couldn’t bear the silence. If I had only 
dared to speak. In despair, 1 went down to 
the bakery door. I was ashamed to go in. 
‘* Sister, sister!” I called. 

‘* Which one do you want?” asked Sister 
Cecilia, with provoking coolness, and coming 
out to me. 

**T don’t care which one it is. I can’t 
bear this silence, I’m so stupid. Where is 
Reverend Mother, can I see her, do you 
think ?” Then I gave way altogether, and 
my head sank on her shoulder. I was 
like a big baby. I couldn’t speak for 
sobbing. 

She did not laugh, as she must have felt ; 
inclined to do; she kindly led me into the i 
bakery and consoled me. Sister Angela, WASHING DAY. 
and Sister Mary of the Cross assured me 
that they had shed many tears, did shed them still sometimes, and that, after all, my 
weakness and stupidity was only the common malady of postulants. 

From the table drawer one of them took the green leg of a stocking, to which she 
was knitting a black foot, and asked me to do a row or two for her. 1 worked away 
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for my very life, and tried to suppress the sobs which would come up, and threaten to 
choke me. 

** Reverend Mother wishes you to go down to the parlour, to make the acquaintance 
of Father Norbert,” whispered! Sister Monica, who came up from the kitchen in the 
midst of making a tart, her hands 
covered with flour. So I hastily sluiced 
my face, arranged my hair, made a 
grimace at my swollen eyelids, which 
did not improve my looks, and went 
down stairs. 

‘*Come in,” said Mother Charity in 
answer to my tap at the door. Father 
Norbert had just finished his breakfast ; 
the Reverend Mother was knitting. 
** Good morning, dear,” she said kindly. 
‘*T want you to know Father Norbert— 
this is our new postulant, Father—” she 
looked at me as she spoke—‘‘ Oh, 
what’s the matter?” 

Father Norbert took my hand kindly 
and pretended not to notice. ‘*I can’t 
bear the silence, Reverend Mother, and 
I’ve been having a good cry—I’m so 
stupid—” I blurted out, trying to 
appear self-possessed and endeavouring 
to sidle to a chair that I might have my 
back to the window. But Mother 
Charity was too sharp for me—she 
motioned me to take the chair placed 
for me, with the light full on my face. 

They rallied me about giving way 
so soon, and my spirits were soon 
revivified by the sparkling jokes and 
anecdotes @ propos of the subject, of which 

SATURDAY. the fadre seemed to possess a store. 

Meanwhile the batter ‘‘ fizzed” 
between the baking irons, and the thin wafers came from under the cutters in their 
perfect circles, and with their delicate impressions. As each hour passed there was a 
murmured meditation on the various scenes in the Passion until twelve o’clock, when 
the Angelus was rung; soon followed by dinner, with its reading from a Kempis, or 
other book of a similar spiritual 
tendency. 

Afternoon’s occupations were 
but a repetition of the morning’s 
until supper time. Day after day, 
the same routine except on washing 
days, when the bakery was deserted 
for the wash-house and the garden 
festooned with white draperies. 


’ 





RECREATION. 





A cup of tea always followed 

the mid-day meal, then we had half 

SCRUBBING, an hour’s recreation as well as the 

time between supper and nine 

o'clock, but the evening recreation was only an indulgence so far as talking went, for 
except on Sundays and Holy Days of Obligation, work was never neglected. 

If our tongues were tied during the morning, there was no doubt about their 

elasticity when the time came to use them. My ignorance of conventual anecdotes 

1 It was still silence, we had to speak in a whisper when talking was necessary. 
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afforded them much amusement. 


** Your education has been neglected, evidently,” 


facetiously remarked Sister Louise, standing with cup and saucer in one hand and the 


other arm a-kimbo, her veil fastened back 
with a bent white pin. 

I have hitherto left two inmates of the 
convent in the background, because they 
were more particularly associated with 
recreation-time; namely, Stellino the 
kitten, and Tommy the canary. Any one 
professing an elementary knowledge of 
natural history will know well how great 
was the love of Stellino for his brother in 
captivity. He was constantly meditating 
a stratagem for his release, and on the joy 
of a fraternal embrace. 

But Mother Charity and the Sisters kept 
so close a watch upon his movements that 
he had no opportunity for carrying his 
plans into effect. The rest of his time 
was pretty much taken up by chasing his 
tail and stray bits of paper ; he had made 
one or two futile attempts to get into the 
chapel, but summary measures had been 
taken with him, and he found it wiser to 
confine himself to the boundaries of the 
kitchen and garden. 

The days were passing slowly and 
pleasantly for me. Little duties were 
intrusted to me, and I had a pair of socks 
in process of manufacture to fill up odd 
times. So far, I had not met with many 
crosses. I was getting accustomed to the 
silence ; indeed, began to appreciate it. 





A CONVENTUAL ANECDOTE, 


In its observance lies much of that peace which we love to associate with religious 
life ; and if it does nothing more, it prevents the possibility of one bickering with 





WRITING. 


Gti 


fully. It was a pet occupation. 


one’s every day companions, and would 
often be a good rule for those outsice 
the cloister as well as those within. 

Although I expressed repeated wishes 
to feel the weight of a novice’s penance, 
and I am sure | must have often merited 
it, neither Mother Charity nor Sister 
Louise thought it prudent to inflict one 
at so early a stage. But there came a 
day when I vehemently expressed an 
opinion, unasked, and utterly against the 
spirit of obedience. 

I immediately remembered what I 


a had done, but no heed was taken of it 


at once, and I thought it had escaped 
unnoticed. I had almost forgotten it 
myself. 

‘*] want you to come with me,” said 
Sister Louise, plucking me by the sleeve. 

I fancied there was something ominous 
in the tone, but I imagined it was to do 
some work for her. I was always glad 
to be employed. 


‘*Oh! she is going to re-arrange the flowers and let me help her,” I thought glee- 
I looked upon it as the future balm for the ‘‘ dish- 


washing” which I knew I should never take to kindly—I would rather have to clean 
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the house from top to bottom. But I knew I could not choose, I should have to do 
as I was told. 

She did not say a word. I could not understand. 

There was a wide landing to the right of the staircase, it was called the house- 
keeper’s room—why, I never knew. It had a good-sized press, in which the holiday 
cloaks were kept, and a heterogeneous collection of other things. The community 
room was on one side of it, the bakery on the other, and on the wall to the right was 
a large black cross, with a life-sized figure. To this crucifix I was conducted. 

The fact dawned upon me that I was about to bear the penalty for expressing my 

own opinions. I was told to 
kiss the ground. I felt resentful. 

** You deserve it,” whispered 
conscience. I obeyed. 

** You know what this is for?” 
inquired my monitress in a tone 
which inferred, ‘‘ You cannot 
deceive me; it is useless to deny 
it if you would.” 

I didn’t try to. 

‘** Tf you ever hope to receive 
the habit of this Order, you will 
in future consider yourself at the 
foot of the Cross. Remain there 
until I send for you.” 

So there I was on my knees, 
in the full view of the Sisters who 
passed to and fro to the bakery. 
The rule did not permit them to 
speak to me. I had time to 
smother pride; and a new and 
salutary seed was planted, for 
which I shall ever thank the 
sower. 

That evening I sat on the 
window seat with my work ; 
Reverend Mother was sewing 
away at a charity garment, and 
my severe mistress filling up 
holes in the gaping heels of the 
community’s stockings. There 
was nothing stern then about 
either of them; I thought they 
seemed gentler than usual—but 

RECREATION. I was a different girl. 

There was one battle I found 
more difficult than any. I longed for a good walk, to feel the fresh air over the hills, 
which rose so gently, bounding the horizon ; and I would have given anything to get 
into the meadows over the low wall, and gather the starry marguerites, and the red 
sorrel, and the waving grass fast ripening for the scythe. 

‘**' When you have had an eight or ten miles walk on a begging expedition, you'll 
not be so anxious to go out, I assure you,” remarked the Sisters. 

‘** Perhaps not,” I replied, but I had my doubts on the matter. 

‘* Or two or three hours district-visiting,” they continued. 

Truly the latter had not much attraction for me. 





Feast Days. 


I don’t think any of us cared much for Holy Days of Obligation. There was not 
the repose of Sunday about them, and they were deprived of the vivacity of active 
life. I used to think we could have observed them as well if we had been allowed to 
work half the day at least.’ 
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There were two days in the year to which we looked forward with great interest, 
one was Reverend Mother’s feast day at midsummer, the other was Christmas Day. 
The midsummer feast was preceded by a week or two of mystery : we each had a 
little present in preparation for Mother Charity, and great secrecy was supposed 
to exist. 

But at those times she assumed an extra cloak of discretion, and any undue 
scramble from the cells to chapel or refectory she would pass over and pretend not to 
notice ; or perhaps on Saturday afternoon, when the weekly cleaning was finished, and 
we had a little time to ourselves, she would occasionally inquire for a truant sister 
with simulated displeasure. ; 

The summer-house was our favourite Noy 
workroom, it was at the end of the garden ; 
we used to migrate there with a book 
which we had ready at hand if she should 
happen to look for us; one of us mounted 
guard to warn the others if she should 
put in an appearance. 

Each had two big pockets (nuns are 
always well armed with pockets), and 
there was little difficulty in stowing away 
what we did not wish her to see prema- 
turely. But I remember that Sister Mary 
of the Cross narrowly escaped a reprimand 
one night for burning the little benzoline 
lamp too long, ‘‘ contrary to the observ- 
ance of holy poverty,” when she knelt on 
the floor of her cell, and laboriously de- 
signed the letters for Sancta Maria, on a 
new altar cloth for Our Lady. 

Christmas time was always busy ; 
telegrams, letters, and postcards arriving 
at the last moment for altar breads ‘at 
once” or ‘‘by return.” I know I abused 
the correspondents for their want of 
thought, in very unconventional terms, 
when I saw those poor Sisters slaving in 
the bakery until eleven o’clock at night, 
baking, cutting and packing, even up to 
the last post on Christmas Eve. One of 
them was so exhausted that she had to be 
sent off to bed to get a little rest before 
the midnight Mass. 

The bells of St. Ethelbert’s, the 
parish church, rang out lustily, and the 
rich tones of those in the Cathedral tower | 
responded in all their sweetness—the crisp FLOWERS FOR THE FEAST. 
frosty air vibrated with their music. The 
strains of the local drum and fife band, the drum predominating, came from the market 
place, and then the sound seemed to be moving as if they were parading the 
busy streets. Handbells tinkled quaintiy the ‘‘Blue Bells of Scotland,” and 
‘*Home, Sweet Home.” Children sang out their little hearts in carols at the 
convent door, and tugged away vigorously at the bell afterwards for their reward. 
Nor was the song of the unsteady carouser wanting to complete the universal hilarity. 

By eleven o’clock ‘‘the Crib” in the little chapel was completed, and we were 
ready for a cup of coffee to freshen us up for the Mass. The pudding wobbled 
plethorically over the kitchen fire. The Sisters in their long flowing cloaks stepped 
over the stony road to the little church with its glowing windows. The Mass 
proceeded, until the clear voice of Sister Cecilia burst upon the silence with Adeste 
Fideles. The curate of St. Ethelbert’s, hurrying home, after putting the finishing 
touches to his Church decorations, stopped to listen, and by degrees he wriggled 
into the portico, and unlatched the inner door that he might not lose a note. The 
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doorkeeper in high dudgeon made a dart towards him, thinking he was one of the 

boyish tormentors, who were the plague and terror of the old man’s Sunday existence, 

; and the High Churchman half ashamed to 

, \ \ be caught, made a precipitate retreat. 

\ The stars shone brightly, as we returned 

to the convent, but the cutting wind 

seemed spiteful and unsympathetic, as 

‘, Pit whistled along the road. We hurried 

in, gave each other an affectionate hug 

on the door mat, and mutually ex- 
changed Christmas greetings. 

Another cup of coffee—and to bed. 

I was awakened a few hours later by 

the salutation, ‘‘ Qui natus es de Maria 

Virgine !” to which I responded a hearty 

‘* Deo gratias.” 

* * * + + 







The convent was in an unwonted 
state of confusion, and it was in my 
honour. There was a new black gown 
and scapular, a spotless cap, wimple, 
and veil, with an untouched cloak of 
soft white wool ; a crucifix and rosary, 
and an uncouth-looking leathern girdle, 
Mm waiting to be donned. The “big 
Wy parlour” table was laid for the Bishop’s 
lunch, and graced by a snowy pyramid 
of cake. 

The chapel looked festive too with 
its multitudinous candles, we were to 
have solemn Benediction; and _ the 
harmonium stood open, ready to do 
its part in accompanying the Veni 
‘il MT Creator Spiritus. 

AN ERRAND OF MERCY. I went into the garden to take a last 
longing look at the hills which had 
seemed to beckon me so often, and on that day I received my new name. 

Henceforth I was known in the community as Sister Aloysia. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
By CHARLES DUMARESQ. 


CAN locate you in number 378 on the fourth floor, at the rate of 
four and a half a day.” 

‘Very well. I am not difficult to satisfy, and if the room 
doesn’t suit I'll get you to move me elsewhere.” 

‘* We're ’most full up to-day, so I can’t offer you much choice, 
but if the room don’t please we'll see what we can do for you to- 
morrow. Front!” and the polite clerk summoned a ‘coloured 
man” who was as happy as he could be, for he was engaged in 
doing nothing. ‘‘ Take this gentleman to 378,” and then addressing 
me, ‘‘ follow the hall boy, please.” But before I had gone a couple 
of steps, he called me back saying, as if a second thought had occurred 
to him, ‘‘ Hold on, I must tell you, a gentleman has till lately occupied 378 as his own 
private apartment, and his things are up there now. Perhaps you won’t mind that?” 
and he smiled. 

‘* What has become of the gentleman ?” I asked. 

‘* Well, he’s kind of disappeared, he’s not been here for three months; and as he 
has not returned, we’re going to let his room. But you'll be comfortable enough,” 
he added encouragingly. ‘‘ It’s one of the best rooms on the floor.” 

The above conversation took place two or three years ago in the entrance hall of 
one of the huge hotels in Market Street, San Francisco. I was terminating a long 
trip across the States, and intended to return to England by way of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. To my mind, San Francisco has a good deal of the romantic 
associated with it. Not only is it remote, for the journey by rail from New York 
takes about a week, but it presents many novel and impressive characteristics. 
The city has advanced with enormous strides since the Californian goldfields were dis- 
covered in 1847, and it now stands the unrivalled capital of the West. Tales of lucky 
diggers and colossal fortunes have made ’Frisco a kind of historic Tom Tiddler’s 
ground. It is so gay that it has been compared to Paris, while the lawless atmosphere 
(I speak from the standpoint of a peaceful Briton) which its inhabitants breathe, exercises 
a fascinating influence on such travellers as are not ‘‘ to the manner born.” Its wonder- 
ful Chinese quarter is one of its foremost attractions toa new comer. Here, the ways 
and habits of the Celestial can be, in many respects, more easily and thoroughly 
studied than in the accessible parts of China itself. Everything in San Francisco is on 
a magnificent scale, from the newspapers and hotels to the harbour, the not far 
distant Yosemite Valley, and giant pine trees of the Mariposa and Tuolomne groves. 

It may easily be imagined, that I was a good deal astonished by the idea of staying 
in another person’s private apartment at an hotel. I felt however I was in a new 
country, for I had a few minutes previously read the following headings to the columns 
of a newspaper, ‘‘ A Lawyer receives in open Court five shots in his body from a 
dissatisfied lady client.” ‘‘A man’s ear cut off in a beer saloon ; the victim refuses 
to give the name of his assailant.” ‘* A husband horsewhipped by his wife,” and so 
on. It was amid such novel surroundings that I accepted, as part of the San 
Francisco way of doing things, the casual manner in which the hotel clerk alluded to 
my predecessor’s disappearance. The clerk was a typical American, with a pale face, 
sharp features, intelligent eyes, and heavy drooping moustache. He was as active as 
a bee, and so unapproachable behind his barrier that questioning him was difficult 
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unless he wished it. I feared that if I showed anything approaching pertinacity his 
civility might suddenly vanish and be replaced by the snappishness and insolence which 
often characterize his species. So, concluding that in San Francisco one must do as 
San Francisco does, I signed my name in the register, and mounted in the elevator to 
the fourth floor. 


When I entered No. 378, I was lost in astonishment. The furniture was of the 


' most luxurious and expensive kind. The thickest of Turkey carpets covered the floor, 


and several paintings in massive gilt frames adorned the walls. Costly inlaid cabinets 
supported articles of vertu, and bookcases contained handsomely bound editions 
of poets, philosophers, and novelists. On the mantelpiece were photographs of 
various ladies, some of them probably of stage celebrity. Ina rack fastened to the 
wall was a collection of meerschaum pipes so deeply coloured that any undergraduate 
might have been proud of them, and an open box of cigars lay on the top of a book- 
case. Handsome damask curtains prevented the entrance of an excess of light, and 
the bed which was in one of the corners furthest from the door, was fit for a 
prince. I threw myself down on a splendidly upholstered couch, and cast my eyes 
round the room once more. I am not very inquisitive, but I seldom enter a man’s 
house for the first time without forming some estimate of his mental and social 
qualities, as revealed by his belongings. My predecessor was evidently a man of 
taste. His choice of books recommended itself to me, and my verdict on his selection 
of pictures was equally favourable. He had great appreciation of drollery, for there 
were some fair oils by German artists exhibiting humorous scenes in monastic life. 
He was probably methodical and diligent, for there stood in the bookcases several 
volumes of diaries, which in small close writing related minutely the daily events of 
many past years. In one corner of the room there was a fine assortment of riding 
and driving whips; also of spurs, and close by a banjo hung upon the wall. 
Wishing to put away some of my garments in the bureau, I found it full almost 
to bursting of neckties, scarves, handkerchiefs, gloves, collars, cloth clothes, boots, 
&c., but fortunately in an adjoining chest-of-drawers I came on sufficient empty space 
to satisfy my modest needs. Now zil admirari is a doctrine which I never for long 
practically followed ; I suppose it is contrary to my nature. Consequently in a very 
short time I became indignant that, before placing a stranger in the room, the hotel 
authorities had not removed at least the articles of attire, and other small effects. 
Then, not wishing to be hasty, I began to make allowances, and to consider possible 
modifying circumstances. Even if the hotel clerk were in some way responsible, he 
was so obviously overworked that he might be forgiven for not having taken active 
steps in the matter. Perhaps the former occupant when leaving may have forgotten 
to pay a long hotel bill, so that the effects practically belonged to the proprietors. 
But turn the matter over in my mind asI might, the conduct of the hotel management 
was as strange as that of the owner of the furniture and apparel. What had become 
of him? Had he been murdered, or had he committed suicide ? was he keeping out of 
the way on account of some fraud, or was there a woman mixed up init? The coloured 
man who officiated as porter now brought up my luggage, and after receiving the usual 
quarter of a dollar, withdrew. Inquisitive as I felt, I did not interrogate him con- 
cerning the former occupant, for I thought it unlikely he could give me any infor- 
mation. An Englishman might say, ‘‘ Why not have asked the chambermaid?” Such 
a question would show complete ignorance of an American hotel, where the women who 
clean the bedrooms are so ‘‘ high and mighty,” that the boldest man would not dare ask 
one of them to perform any service outside her stipulated duties. How Cousin Jona- 
than, when he is in Europe, must appreciate our own neat and pleasant representatives 
of that class, and the crisp and beaming femmes de chambre of our neighbours across the 
Channel. Chancing to sit down at the writing-desk, I found, to my amazement, 
under a letter-weight a certificate of mining stock to the value of three thousand 
dollars. I was most anxious not to read any books, such as the diaries to which I have 
already alluded, or any documents in the man’s room, but my eye caught in addition to 
the above figures the words ‘‘ Transcendental Gold Mining Co. ; office of the Company, 
Kearney St., San Francisco.” Actuated by a feeling of prudence, I determined 
to speak to the hotel people, and intimate firmly my wish to move elsewhere, 
even if, owing to the crowded state of the hotel, I should be forced to put up with 
inferior accommodation. So after partaking of a dinner which would have satisfied 
a far greater epicure than myself—for the great caravanserais in the Western capital 
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are unequalled in the matter of fare—I made my way to the clerk’s counter. There 
seemed little likelihood that I should obtain a private interview with the clerk, so I 
approached him without delay. Behind his counter he had as much advantage over 
me as if he were a sharp lawyer and the hall were his office. When I had made two or 
three feeble efforts to attract his attention, which was continually being occupied by 
persons much pressed for time, or whose business was so easily understood by him that 
a word or two was sufficient to exchange the necessary ideas, he deigned to turn to me. 

‘* Well, what is it?” in a sharp tone. 

‘*] wish to leave room 378,” I replied. 

‘*] can’t put you anywhere else to-night. What is the matter with the room ?” 

‘*] prefer not to occupy an apartment with so much of another persen’s property 
scattered about in it.” 

The clerk now became distinctly cross and rude. 

‘* Then why didn’t you say so earlier? You have been in 378 half a day,” and he 
glanced at several others who needed his services, and began to distribute letters to 
impatient applicants. 

‘* There are valuable securities worth thousands of dollars lying on the writing- 
desk, and I will not stay in such a room,” I said, sticking to my guns. The buzz of 
conversation at that moment was rather loud, and I had some difficulty in making 
myself heard. 

‘* You shall have another number to-morrow morning,” he said offensively ; and 
seeing that there was nothing more to be done short of leaving the hotel, | departed 
fuming and objurgating, and drawing comparisons unfavourable to the American 
hotel system. 

I walked to the smoking-room, and after looking at the theatrical notices in the 
papers, determined to visit the theatre at which Mrs. Langtry was playing in As in a 
Looking-Glass. 1 had not seen the actress since her first appearance at a matinée at the 
Haymarket, and much enjoyed the performance. 

This was the first night I passed in my new quarters, and probably the first night 
they had been slept in during the last three months. It occurred to me that perhaps I 
might not rest very well, as I was over-fatigued by the long railway journey from Salt 
Lake City ; moreover, I found the play had rather excited me. So with the object of 
doing something conducive to sleep, I took a warm bath, and then ate a few biscuits 
and drank a small nightcap of good brandy from my flask. Finally I lit the gas over 
the head of the bed, and laid two or three interesting books on the side table. What 
a luxury is a good bed! This particular one had such a capital spring mattress, that 
I thought I should fall asleep with no difficulty whatever. 

‘*] wonder where the man who was the habitual occupant of this bed is now,” I 
thought suddenly, as I remembered some of the unprepossessing countenances which 
I had seen around the beer saloons, on my way home. ‘‘I dare say hundreds of 
people have vanished mysteriously from human ken in this city, without counting 
the wretched gamblers who are murdered in the Chinese quarter. This man perhaps 
was robbed, and lost his life in self defence. . . .” After this I was no longer conscious 
of thought. 

My doctor in London once informed me that I have a highly nervous organization, 
but my own belief is that I have but little the matter with me. I had complained to him 
on that occasion of suffering from nightmare, and distressing dreams ; and for my 
complaint he prescribed some bromide, and advised me not to worry, or over fatigue 
myself. My dreams are sometimes distressingly vivid and horrible, even when I am 
so nearly awake that I am conscious that my disagreeable sensations occur in a dream, 
originating as they do from what in medical jargon are called subjective, and not 
objective causes ; at least that is how my doctor in Harley Street puts it. 

My sleep was troubled and fitful, and in my waking moments | made a resolution 
to obtain in the morning a composing draught, which I would keep by me to preclude 
the possibility of another such night. I had just by waking, found relief from a 
fearful nightmare, in which I saw the body of a dead man lying in a ditch with his 
feet pointing upwards, when I heard a faint noise, such as that made by a door turning 
on its hinges. Everything about the hotel was quite still, and not a sound proceeded 
from the now deserted streets. My sense of hearing soon became so much sharpened, 
that I could distinctly distinguish the faint sweep of the door over the thick and soft 
carpet. The gas which burned above my head, gave but scanty light, for I had turned 
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it down quite low, and except near the bed, the room was scarcely at all illumined ; 
but the door appeared to open gradually. My heart beat furiously. 

Although I possess moral, I am not well endowed with a certain species of 
physical courage, and am liable to panic, in the face of sudden terrifying circum. 
stances. The door did not move at all jerkily, but rather in a steady, mechanical 
way, and so slowly that my eyes, which were glued upon it, became fatigued. Who- 
ever was about to enter, was acting in a weird and uncanny way. In spite of being 
almost certain that a figure of some kind or other, would become visible, so soon as 
the movement of the door should cease, when I saw a tall white form glide within the 
threshold, I was petrified. My heart beat so violently, that my left side became 
painful, and involuntarily I_ clenched my teeth till they ached, and dug my nails into 
the palms of my hands. The light being faint, it was not possible to see clearly 
objects at the other end of the large room, but, little by little, the apparition passed 
over the ground, and almost reached the window furthest from the bed. During this 
time which seemed to me in my torture, an eternity, the perspiration trickled down my 
face and neck ; my whole body was clammy ; and I could neither stir a finger nor utter 
a groan, for I was paralysed and dumb. Thoughts flashed through my mind with the 
velocity of lightning ; scene after scene rose up with a vividness which only those who 
have passed through some awful and sudden mental strain, can understand ; scenes 
from my childhood, my youth, my manhood’s home, scenes of travel, surged up 
tumultuously ; and many strange experiences which at one time or another I had under- 
gone, but conceived to be long since buried in the oblivion of the past, now recalled 
themselves, not in proper order, nor with any semblance of correct grouping, but 
huddled together in mad delirious confusion. Thus while my bodily powers were in 
almost complete abeyance, my excited brain was goaded by the terrifying spectacle to 
intense activity. With my whole might, I was struggling ‘all this time to become sure 
whether I was awake, or again the victim of a vivid nightmare, yet not a movement of 
the apparition escaped my notice. It would seem, that mental processes which should 
be classed under different categories, were taking place simultaneously in different 
parts of my brain. 

I could now discern that both the upper and lower parts of the apparition seemingly 
were draped in folds of white material, through which there were sufficient indications 
of man-like form. The face was hidden, the hands were crossed in front. As the 
spirit stood near the window the right hand was raised to the brow, and remained 
there a short time, the attitude being such as we ourselves sometimes employ when in 
pain or deep reflection. Then a faint groan proceeded from that part of the room, and 
terror made my flesh creep. I shivered like a man in the cold stage of ague, and te 
bed shook beneath me. Truly if aid had not come, bewilderment and horror would 
have destroyed my reason, but I was saved by a sudden inspiration—‘‘ This was the 
spirit of the dead man! of him who had formerly tenanted the bed in which I now 
lay!” The idea afforded me instant relief from my agony, for was it not natural that 
a ghostly being should visit his old haunts—his domicile when in the flesh? I had 
nothing to fear; personally I was safe; bodily danger was past. But there remained 
in my mind intense awe. I was vouchsafed the privilege of witnessing the living 
dead ; of being in proximity to one who knew that great secret! This new process 
of thought was evolved as rapidly as the kaleidoscopic panorama of my life, which 
preceded it. I was as fascinated meantime by the apparition as is a bird by a 
serpent, and my eyeballs burned with the ceaseless strain. 

The spirit, after remaining in that part of the room some little time, turned, and as 
this movement took place I caught my first glimpse of its face. Its pallor was 
dazzling, and so luminous that the white folds which enveloped the head, by contrast 
seemed black. Then both hands, shedding a similar but less extraordinary effulgence, 
were raised aloft as if some intense emotion were swaying the ghost’s soul. Then 
with dignity and stateliness the apparition becoming dimmer and dimmer, stalked 
towards the threshold ; arrived at which it turned once more, and I heard a deep sigh, 
and obtained my second and last glimpse of its countenance. By this time I had such 
difficulty in breathing, that I experienced sensations as if my chest were bursting. My 
heart beat in a slow and laboured way. Then everything vanished from my sight, and 
I lost consciousness. 

My fainting attack was followed by slumber, and I awoke to hear the sound of 
traffic in the streets below. ‘‘ What a fearful night! I feel quite tired,” I said. ‘‘I 
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was a fool to go to the theatre when tired by a long journey, and worried by that 
insolent hotel clerk.” Then I remembered the spirit of the dead man, and lay 
excitedly revolving in my mind the events of the night. There had been foul play, 
and it had fallen to my lot to witness the visit of the ghost to the scene of his earthly 
dwelling place. But this spirit might return, and then I should learn more of the 
dread secret. 

I rose and went down to my morning meal, and finding myself almost the last 
person in the breakfast room, made some apologetic remark to the attendant darkey, 
but the good-natured fellow made no trouble, and smilingly supplied me with all 
I wished for. I walked rather quickly through the entrance hall, for I now thought 
there would be no harm done if I delayed for one day my transfer to another room. 
I would screw up my courage to pass another night in No. 378, in the hope that the 
spirit might visit me again. My fear was enormously diminished, for I had no doubt 
whose spirit it was that I had seen, and it was impossible, I supposed, that any harm 
could occur to me from the course I proposed to adopt. I inquired the way to the 
public library, and after referring to several works on spiritualism, came back to the 
hotel wrapt up in my subject hoping for, yet fearing the coming night. 

That afternoon I rode out to the Cliff House to inspect the sea-lions, but found my- 
self too absent-minded to care for them or any other sight. I sat down late to table, 
and ate a fairly hearty dinner, but towards its close began to feel lonely, and in con- 
sequence exchanged some conversation with the coloured waiter. 

‘*San Francisco is a fine city, Ulysses.” His other names were Grant Mont- 
gomery ! 

‘* Yes, sah, that’s so.’ 

‘*T went out to see the sea-lions at the Cliff House this afternoon.” 

“Yes, sah.” 

Ulysses did not appear inclined to talk ; probably he wished to get home, for it was 
becoming late, so I rose and moved towards the door. I felt more and more lonely, 
and did not enjoy the prospect of a night which might be spent with a spirit who could 
open a door without any key. Ulysses was my only acquaintance in the whole city. 
A happy thought occurred to me—I would ask him to pass the night in my room, and 
in the morning I would clear out of the hotel altogether. At this distance of time, 
and surrounded by other circumstances, my project appears to me perhaps to have been 
rather a mad one, but al! I thought of at that moment was ‘‘ Any port in a storm!” 
So I returned and placed a dollar in Ulysses’ hand. 

‘*Last night I saw Mrs. Langtry perform at the theatre, Ulysses.” 

‘*She’s a very fine actress, sah. I took Mis’ Montgomery to see Mis’ Langtry. 
She’s quite a fine actress.” 

I felt encouraged, so I continued, ‘* Ulysses.” 

“Yes, sah?” 

**I need somebody to render me a service to-night which will not give him much 
trouble, and if he does satisfactorily what I want of him, Ill make him a present of 
five dollars,” and I slipped another dollar into his hand. His eyes sparkled. 

‘** Perhaps I could do it?” he replied, and smiled so as to show his white teeth. 

‘* Perhaps you could, Ulysses. It is this: | ama trifle nervous about staying in 
my room alone to-night, and I want some one to come and sleep on the couch.” 

‘* We’re not allowed anywheres’cep our own tables ; we get bounced by de Colonel 
if we’re found loiterin’ ’bout de hotel. I might lose my place, boss,” and he shook his 
woolly head. 

Once the notion of companionship during the night had occurred to me I clung 
to it with the tenacity of despair. By this time there was no other guest in the 
dining-room. 

‘If you will oblige me, Ulysses, I will give you ten dollars,” and I slipped a couple 
more into his hand. At length he said— 

‘* Well, sah, I reckon I can manage it somehow.’ 
‘* Well, then, it’s a bargain ?” 

‘Yes, sah.” 

I felt great relief. ‘‘ Come up to number 378 as soon as you like, and I will let you 
” It occurred to. me that darkies are very superstitious, so that Ulysses would 
probably decline to oblige me if I confessed my true reason for wishing his presence. 

He came up unobserved, and we had some interesting conversation and smoked 
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together. 1 was just about to make my final dispositions for the night when I heard a 
knock at the door. 

‘* Who the dickens can this be?” I said. On opening I received a slip of paper 
from a messenger, who stated it came from the clerk in the office. It bore these 
words :— 


** To Mr. 





, Room 378. 
** DeEaR SIR, 

‘‘ The gentleman who rented your room has returned quite unexpectedly. Would 
it be convenient for you to see him to-night—as he is most anxious to resume possession 
for very important reasons ? 

oT, Ce 
‘*Ep. A. BENNETT (clerk).” 


I was naturally indignant. The clerk I concluded had never seen my real prede- 
cessor; and this newcomer in some way had heard of the state of affairs, and was 
now attempting to carry out some nefarious scheme. ‘‘ It’s a clever dodge,” I ejacu- 
lated mentally, ‘‘ but it won’t do.” Then I remembered Ulysses, and did not enjoy 
the prospect of being found in his company—it would look so queer. I therefore 
wrote on a card, ‘‘ Quite impossible, as I feel indisposed,” and sent that as my reply. 

All went well during the night, and no ghost appeared. Nothing whatever troubled 
me except Ulysses’ resonant snore, and at daylight I paid him his reward and bundled 
him out. While I sat at breakfast I received a gentleman’s card, on which was 
written—‘‘ Mr. Cyrus T. Ogden,” and was told he awaited my convenience in the 
drawing-room. The impostor was a handsome and refined-looking man, and to my 
astonishment bore an opencountenance. ‘A real artist in his profession, I have no 
doubt,” I said to myself. ‘‘ You have my card, sir, I see,” he began. ‘I have been 
away from this city during the past three months.” ‘‘ He has got his story quite 
correct,” said I again in soliloquy. ‘‘ You are occupying, | believe, the apartment 
in which I lived?” 1 bowed assent, and was not at all irritated, merely amused. 
Everything about this man was straightforward. Perhaps after all it was some one 
else’s spirit which had called on me nocturnally. Mr. Ogden’s manner was prepossess- 
ing, and he was both courteous and gentlemanly. We proceeded to interview the 
clerk, who readily identified him, and without loss of time we found our way to number 
378. Mr. Ogden at once darted to the writing-desk, but not finding what he expected 
turned to me 

‘*T understood Mr. Bennett to say that you complained of the presence of a 
certificate of shares on the writing desk ?” 

‘* It was there not long ago,” I replied. 

We searched everywhere, but being unsuccessful, called in the chambermaid, who 
said that she had not seen the paper since I first arrived in the room. I became 
scarlet, and my confusion was not diminished when I saw Mr. Ogden eyeing me 
narrowly. It was incumbent on me to say something. 

‘* T have not looked at the paper since I first came here. I appreciate that I am in 
a very false position, and to convince you of my anxiety to have the matter cleared up, 
and that I have nothing to fear, I invite you forthwith to obtain a detective. If you 
do not follow that course, I shall take the step myself.” 

I hoped my visitor heard the true ring of my voice. 

‘Well, sir,” he said, ‘*‘I am much in fault in having left these things about 
carelessly, although when I did so I had my own object in view, and you deserve the 
greatest consideration. I will do as you suggest.” 

He rang a bell and sent off a note. 

‘* We shall soon have a smart man here. You will understand this affair better, 
sir,” he went on, ‘‘if I explain matters. Before I quitted San Francisco, some 
speculations in which I had indulged turned out disastrously. In consequence I 
found it necessary to visit some relations in another State. I left everything in 
disorder in my room, and placed a certificate of some mining shares, which I thought 
worthless, on the writing desk, hoping in this way to make it appear that some 
accident, more or less serious, had suddenly happened to me, or possibly, that I had 
been put out of the way. You see I wished to start fresh elsewhere, and be free from 
my old entanglements. But the ‘ Transcendental’ is turning out well, and my shares 
in it are now worth ten thousand dollars, and may double or treble in value any day. 
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That is why I have returned, and that is why I want the document I left under the 
letter-weight.” 

On one point I was quite clear, if the lost property did not turn up within a short 
time, I should be in ascrape. I had no witnesses to character within thousands of 
miles; and without doubt the prima facie evidence against me would be of con- 
siderable weight. 

Before long Superintendent Foster, of the San Francisco Detective Force, entered 
the room. He was a big man with a complacent face, a keen glance, and a cautious 
way of speaking. We sat down and | saw that the door was closed. 

‘*Gentlemen,” I said, ‘‘I1 appreciate my awkward situation. I am entirely 
unknown in this city, and am the last person who saw the valuable property belonging 
to Mr. Ogden, which has so mysteriously vanished. It is to my interest, as much as to 
that of any other person, that this affair be cleared up. A very strange occurrence 
took place the night before last, that is, the first night I slept here, in consequence of 
which a man became my visitor, and I am sorry to say I suspect him of the theft.” 
My listeners were all attention. ‘‘ Although I may not appear to complete advantage 
in what I relate, I shall be perfectly frank in my story, and ready to answer any ques- 
tions either of you may think proper to put to me.” I related the visit I had received 
from the apparition, and the subsequent hospitality which I had extended to Ulysses, 
and concluded by giving it as my opinion that suspicion should rest on both the coloured 
man and the chambermaid. Poor Ulysses, I had not thought it would come to this ! 

The detective smiled in his complacent way, but I did not mind this, for I had often 
heard of the mistakes made by even distinguished men of his calling. 

‘* Are you quite sure you were awake, when your ghostly visitor appeared to you?” 
he asked. 

‘*Not absolutely, but almost,” I answered. ‘‘I could almost swear I was wide 
awake.” 

‘*T believe Mr. you last saw the paper on Wednesday evening? remember 
please that to-day is Friday.” I assented. 

‘** Did you tell any one else about the document, any friend for instance ? ” 

‘* No, the only person to whom I mentioned the matter was Mr. Bennett, the clerk.” 

‘** Did you mention it in any one’s hearing ?” 

‘**It’s quite possible,” I replied, ‘‘ that some one may have overheard me, when I 
spoke to Mr. Bennett.” 

‘* Where was your door-key, that night?” 

‘*In the care of the clerk. On coming up stairs I found I had forgotten my key, 
and was admitted by the chambermaid. The door can be opened from the inside 
without a key, but not from the outside.” 

‘** Well Mr.—— I can give you some encouragement, but I would give a good deal 
to know how I could lay my hands on your spirit visitor.” 

I resented this, and replied pettishly. ‘‘ Spirits are not very tangible, Mr. Foster.” 

The detective next examined the room with the most minute care, but to no purpose, 
and he then said, that it would be well to interrogate the chambermaid. She was 
found without difficulty. 

‘** Did you perceive anything strange about this room yesterday morning, Mrs.——-? 
I think you said your name was—” ? 

‘* Elizabeth Jones is my name,” and it was given defiantly. 

‘* We are anxious to know whether you missed anything out of the room yesterday 
morning, Mrs. Jones, for instance any article of clothing, or small ornament ? ” 

‘There was a paper gone from under the letter weight on the writing-desk, and 
there were some chalk marks on the mat at the door-way. I had no time to brush 
them out, so I turned the mat over. Can I go back now to my work? It’s hard 
enough, and I’m not paid for conversation.” 

When she had departed, he closed the door carefully, previously drawing in the 
mat in question, which lay at the threshold. It was of Axminster, and much harder 
and smoother than the Turkey carpet. We turned it over, and had no difficulty in 
deciphering the figures 352, reversed, and faintly marked in chalk. ' 

‘* That’s where the spirit resides, or resided, Mr. ——” 

‘* But how is it,” I asked, ‘‘ the marks were not wiped out on the carpet in the hall, 
before reaching my door, and how is it they do not appear on the Turkey carpet ?” 

‘* Because your visitor walked on tiptoe, until he reached your room, and then he 
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stood so long in one place while he opened the door, that the chalk marks on his boots 
were completely transferred to the mat.” 

‘** And the key ?” 

‘* Simple enough ; he stole it from the clerk’s office, and replaced it within a short 
time.” 

I uttered an exclamation of relief, and we all three looked jubilant. The Superin- 
tendent spoke. 

‘*T need not say, gentlemen, if you breathe a word of this to any one, our man 
may escape. Mr. Ogden, I must request you to go to the office of the Transcendental 
Mine, and inquire if they possess any knowledge of the whereabouts of your scrip.” 

The detective made his way forthwith to the hotel register, but not finding his 
information with sufficient rapidity, he questioned Mr. Bennett. 

‘Who have you got in 352?” 

‘* Mr. Arthur H. Johnson,” was the reply, ‘‘ from New York ; arrived Monday last, 
leaves to-day at noon for Vancouver, by steamer.” 

‘‘Is that so? Has he left the hotel yet?” 

‘‘T think not. Shall I send to find if he is in 352?” 

**No. We can do better than that.” 

Mr. Foster spoke a few words to a messenger boy, who lost no time in disappearing, 
and we then returned to Mr. Bennett. 

‘* What sort of man is Johnson ?” 

‘Tall and dark, with small scar over left eyebrow ; he shaves his face clean and 
looks like an actor.” 

The Superintendent lit a cigar, and lounged about carelessly until he saw a man 
enter, with whom he exchanged a few words. Mr. Foster then entered the elevator, 
and in a minute or two knocked at the door of No. 352. It was opened by a man with 
a dark moustache, who had a small scar over the left eyebrow. 

**Good morning, Mr. Johnson; may I have the pleasure of a few minutes con- 
versation ?” 

A scowl passed over the man’s face, and he muttered something much like an oath. 
The detective stood between the door and his quarry, who threw himself down in a chair. 
I believe you can give me some information on a matter of business,” said Foster, 
‘*and I see, I am fortunate in finding you at home, for you are starting on a walk?” 

‘Yes, I am in haste,” answered the other. ‘‘ What do you want ?” and his hand 
moved the shortest possible distance towards his left breast pocket. In a second a 
revolver was pointed at him. 

‘* Hands down or I fire,” cried Foster, and he was obeyed. ‘‘ Now take a seat in 
that chair and put your hands behind you.” 

‘** Suppose I don’t choose ?” 

‘Then I shall fire two or three times at you, before you can aim at me once. If 
you resist such odds, it will be a novelty.” 

Johnson did as he was bid. When he was handcuffed, a six shooter was removed 
from his breast pocket. 

‘** Where is the certificate of shares you stole from number 378 two evenings since?” 

The only reply was at first a coarse jeering laugh, followed by the words, ‘I defy 
you to prove I had anything to do with it.” 

‘*Is that so?” said Foster quite complacently. He took up the door key from the 
table, quitted the room, and locked the door behind him. In a few minutes his 
acquaintance from the entrance hall became Johnson’s companion. 

At one o’clock the detective received Mr. Ogden at his office, and learnt from him 
that the market value of the missing ‘‘ Transcendental” shares had been realized that 
morning, by a man of the same name as the originally registered owner, namely Cyrus 
T. Ogden, which of course appeared on the scrip. Johnson soon saw the game was up, so 
he pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to a long term of confinement in the State Prison. 
He was a needy actor. Chancing to stand by me when I spoke of the scattered 
property to the clerk, he bethought himself of a plan by which he could obtain the 
valuable document with a minimum risk of discovery. His ‘‘ make up,” in which he 
employed some preparation of phosphorus, and the coolness he displayed in the 
character of the ghost, were admirable; and doubtless the theft would never have 
been traced to him, if Mr. Ogden had not returned in the nick of time to recover the 
cash which his property had realized. 
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